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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Good  news! 


" We  need  to  tell  others  what  happened  here  these  past  two  weeks." 
These  words  of  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  expressed  the  feelings  of  many  of  us, 
as  our  Assembly  and  Chapter  meetings  came  to  an  end. 


After  well  over  a year  of  preparation  and 
two  full  weeks  of  prayer  and  discussion, 
our  Assembly/Chapter  meetings  2002 
came  to  an  end.  We  were  joyful  and  felt  we  had 
made  progress  in  our  journey  as  Scarboro  mission- 
ers.  This  was  indeed  for  us,  "Good  news." 

We  had  re-committed  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
witnessing  to  the  reign  of  God  in  our  world.  We 
had  established  some  concrete  priorities.  We  had 
committed  ourselves  to  continue  our  journey  as  a 
community  of  priests  and  laity.  We  had  discussed 
the  use  of  our  central  house  here  in  Toronto.  And 
we  had  chosen  a leadership  team  to  guide  us  in  the 
next  five  years. 

This  issue  presents  a snapshot  of  our  General 
Assembly  and  Xlth  Chapter  meetings  held  here 
last  July  and  August.  It  is  an  attempt  to  share  with 
you,  our  partners  in  mission,  some  of  what  was 
said  and  some  of  the  events  of 
the  two  weeks.  We  had  start- 
ed with  a short  five-day 
retreat  given  by  Fr.  Ron 
Rolheiser,  an  Oblate  mission- 
ary who  urged  us  and  helped 
us  to  slow  down  and  ponder 
and  pray  about  our  lives  as 
missionaries. 

The  highlight  of  each  day 
was  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  music,  lan- 
guage and  garb  of  the  cul- 
tures where  we  serve.  What 
celebrations  they  were.  What 
expressions  of  missionary  life. 

A special  highlight  was 
alumni  day  when  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  their 
families  joined  with  us  in 
celebration. 


At  mass  on  the  last  day,  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay, 
representing  the  committee  that  was  chosen  to 
prepare  our  meetings,  gave  the  homily.  He  shared 
what  were  for  him  highlights  of  the  meetings: 

"I  feel  that  there  is  a strong  desire  for  a 
deeper  family  and  community  relationship — 
priests  and  lay  members,  not  only  working 
together,  but  more  importantly,  living  out  the 
Gospel  message  to  love  and  support  each  other. 

"I  am  very  proud... 

• of  Scarboro's  efforts  to  build  up  the  local 
Church,  local  priests,  religious  and  laity; 

• of  Scarboro's  commitment  to  speak  out 
for  the  downtrodden,  the  poor,  and  the 
disadvantaged; 

• of  Scarboro's  efforts  to  bring  about  not 
peace,  but  peace  with  justice; 

• of  Scarboro's  respect  for  the 
indigenous  peoples  and  religions 
and  their  concerns  for  nature  and 
the  environment; 

• of  Scarboro's  willingness  to 
be  prophetic  and  not  merely  to 
say  what  is  'politically  correct.' 

"Finally,  I am  proud  of  the 
fantastic  spirit  of  our  Assembly/ 
Chapter  meetings;  priests  and  lay 
people  struggling  together  with 
respect  for  each  other,  with 
honesty  and  sincerity,  trying  to 
be  open,  to  listen,  and  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

"My  prayer  is  that  this  spirit 
will  continue  to  grow  and  deepen 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 


Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  giving  the 
homily  at  mass  on  the  last  day  of 
Scarboro's  Xlth  General  Chapter. 
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Rejoicing  in  God's  presence 

A LETTER  FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Vicar  General 


Fr.  John  Carten 
Councillor 


foiend, 

Our  General  Assembly  and  the  Xlth  General  Chapter,  August  4-17, 
2002,  was  a time  of  incredible  blessings  for  all  Scarboro  missioners. 
Bringing  together  priests  and  lay  missioners,  we  celebrated  a vision  of 
Church  that  until  now  had  seemed  more  like  a distant  dream.  Together  as 
priests,  lay  men  and  women,  married  and  single,  young  and  old,  we  were 
able  to  look  at  our  community  and  share  our  dreams  for  the  future. 

While  in  some  aspects  that  reality  and  its  challenges  may  have 
seemed  discouraging,  through  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  we  were  blessed  to 
see  that  something  new  is  indeed  coming  alive.  Each  day  we  joyfully 
celebrated  together  the  faith  that  we  profess,  sharing  with  one  another 
the  gifts  of  the  cultures  and  peoples  among  whom  we  are  blessed  to  be 
working. 

The  General  Assembly  generated  a fresh  enthusiasm  for  mission  and 
a deepened  spirit  of  unity  among  our  priests  and  lay  missioners.  During 
that  time  we  reaffirmed  our  mission  priorities: 

(ci)  to  recommit  ourselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace, 
integral  human  development  and  the  integrity  of  creation; 

(b,  to  put  even  more  emphasis  on  the  work  of  interreligious 
dialogue  both  in  Canada  and  overseas;  and 

(c)  to  examine  and  ratify  a fresh  statement  on  our  Society's  mission, 
vision,  and  values. 

All  of  it  was  accomplished  through  a process  of  consensus-building 
among  the  participants.  But  most  of  all,  we  opted  to  work  towards 
developing  a new  model  that  will  even  more  closely  link  us  as  priests 
and  lay  missioners,  walking  together  in  service  to  the  reign  of  God. 

Almost  all  of  the  motions  developed  through  consensus  during  the 
Assembly  were  unanimously  ratified  by  the  delegates  to  the  Xlth  General 
Chapter  that  immediately  followed.  We  were  indeed  graced  during  these 
days  to  truly  listen  to  one  another  and  draw  up  these  decisions  for  our 
future  mission  together. 

By  the  end  of  our  Chapter,  we  felt  graced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
energized  to  face  the  future  with  renewed  hope  and  trust  that  enabled  us 
to  recommit  ourselves  as  Scarboro  missioners. 

We  endeavour  to  realize  these  hopes  and  dreams,  going  forth  confi- 
dently in  mission  with  Christ,  celebrating  and  rejoicing  in  God's  presence 
among  ourselves  and  those  with  whom  we  are  privileged  to  walk.°° 
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A ISSION  STATEMENT 

Scarboro  Missions  is  a Canadian  Society  of  Catholics,  priests  and 
single  and  married  lay  people.  Motivated  by  the  Spirit,  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  person,  teaching  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  who  said, 
"I  have  come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full."  (John  10:10) 

Sent  by  the  Church,  we  seek: 

• to  serve  in  creative  and  new  endeavours  where  the  Gospel  has 
not  been  heard; 

• to  collaborate  with  a local  Church  that  invites  our  presence; 

• to  live  simply  and  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  marginalized 
people  of  the  world  and  to  work  on  behalf  of  justice; 

• to  encounter  and  celebrate  God's  presence  in  the  life,  history, 
culture  and  faiths  of  the  people  among  whom  we  live; 

• to  collaborate  with  churches  in  Canada  in  generating  enthusiasm 
for  global  mission  and  in  promoting  Gospel  values. 

Our  values 

As  witnesses  to  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  resurrection,  these  are  the 
values  we  endeavour  to  live  by  and  that  will  sustain  us  in  the  future: 

• a profound  reliance  and  trust  in  God; 

• a call  to  participate  humbly  in  Christ's  mission; 

• a belief  in  the  transforming  power  of  God's  Spirit; 

• a commitment  to  support  and  challenge  each  other  to  simplicity 
of  life,  hospitality,  communal  dialogue,  mutual  respect  and  concern. 

We  recognize,  affirm  and  celebrate: 

• the  dignity  of  all  people  as  members  of  God's  family; 

• the  invitation  to  all  people  to  participate  in  the  realization  of 
God's  reign; 

• the  sacred  gift  of  God's  creation,  entrusted  to  all  people. 

Guided  by  these  ideals,  we  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  who  prays, 

"Glory  be  to  God  whose  power  in  us  can  do  infinitely  more 
than  we  can  ask  or  imagine."  (Ephesians  3:20) 

Our  vision 

Serving  the  Reign  of  God  through  contemporary  paths  of  mission. 
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Serving  the  reign  of  God 

Scarboro  Missions'  priorities  for  mission  today 

AS  AGREED  UPON  IN  THE  XlTH  GENERAL  CHAPTER , 2002 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Signs  of  the  times 


The  reign  of  God 

In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  we  read  that  Jesus 
"went  around  the  whole  of  Galilee  teaching  in  their 
synagogues,  proclaiming  the  Good  News  of  the 
reign"  (Matthew  4:23).  Luke's  Gospel  tells  us  that 
Jesus  urged  his  disciples  "to  set  their  hearts  on  the 
reign"  (Luke  12:38). 

(Pope  John  Paul  II):  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  brings 
God's  plan  to  fulfillment.  After  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  his  baptism,  Jesus  makes  clear  his  mes- 
sianic calling:  he  goes  about  Galilee  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  God  and  saying  'the  time  is  fulfilled  and 
the  reign  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent  and  believe  in 
the  Gospel'  (Mark  1:14-15;  Matthew  4:17;  Luke  4:43). 
The  proclamation  and  establishment  of  God's 
reign  are  the  purpose  of  his  mission:  'I  was  sent 
for  this  purpose'  (Luke  4:43)." 

Scarboro  missioners  understand  mission  as  ser- 
vice and  witness  to  the  reign  of  God.  This  is  the 
task  to  which  we  commit  ourselves.  This  is  what 


Vatican  II  used  the  phrase, 
"signs  of  the  times,"  to  describe 
the  modern  world.  We  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  realities  of  our 
time.  We  see  around  us  signs  of 
God's  presence:  love  and  car- 
ing, compassion  and  forgive- 
ness, the  pursuit  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  peace.  We  see,  as 
well,  poverty  and  oppression, 
violence  and  war,  the  abuse  of 
power  and  other  realities  that 
deny  the  presence  of  a loving 
C iod  in  our  world. 


Scarboro  missioner  to  China,  Sr.  Jean  Perry,  meets  a friend  during  a visit  to 
Tibet.  Membership  in  Scarboro  Missions  requires  an  intense  cross-cultural, 
overseas  experience.  Walking  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures, 
we  discover  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  already  present  among  them. 


St.  Paul  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians, 
wrote  about  his  way  of  being  present  as  a mis- 
sionary among  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  a 
city  in  Greece: 


"We  were  gentle  among  you  as  a nursing 
mother  cares  for  her  children.. .determined  to 
share  with  you  not  only  the  Gospel  of  God  but  our 
very  selves. ..For  this  reason  we  give  thanks. ..that 
you  received  the  word  of  God,  which  is  now  at 
work  in  you  who  believe."  (1  Thessalonians  2:7-13) 


Scarboro  missioners  have  always  been  con- 
cerned with  the  way  we  live  out  our  missionary 
presence  among  others.  Our  General  Assembly  and 
Chapter  meetings  in  August  2002  were  an  expres- 
sion of  this  concern.  We  started  our  preparations 
for  these  meetings  two  years  prior  by  reading  and 
studying  what  we  were  called  to  be  as  missioners 
in  a world  of  change.  More  than  60  of  us  prayed 
and  shared  about  what  we  see  as  central  to  being  a 
missioner  today.  We  recognized  that  we  pursue 
our  Society  vision  in  a time 
when  the  theory  and  practice 
of  mission  are  undergoing  a 
profound  shift. 
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Scarboro  Missions  is  a community  of  priests  and  laity,  which  reflects  our 
vision  of  Church.  Providing  beautiful  music  at  the  Assembly  and  Chapter 
meetings  of  2002,  are  L-R:  Dorothy  Novak,  Fr.  John  Carten,  Anne  Quesnelle, 
Carolyn  Beukeboom,  and  Marc  Chartrand. 


we  do  as  missionaries.  The  Church 
and  we  its  members  are  called  to  be 
servants  and  witnesses  to  the  reign 
of  God  as  proclaimed  by  Jesus. 

A community  of  priests 
and  laity 

Founded  in  1918,  Scarboro 
Missions  began  as  a community  of 
priests  dedicated  to  serve  in  China. 

After  WWII  we  began  to  serve  in  other  mission 
areas  and  in  1974  we  invited  the  laity  to  serve  in 
mission  with  us.  Today  we  are  a community  of 
priests  and  laity,  which  reflects  our  vision  of 
Church. 

We  are  present  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean,  and  in  Canada.  Although  we  serve 
primarily  overseas,  mission  today  cannot  be  ade- 
quately defined  simply  in  geographical  terms. 
Mission  today  is  everywhere,  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  People  on  the  margins  and  those  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Good  News  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  our  world.  Europe  and  North 
America,  regions  long  described  as  “Christian,"  are 
largely  secular  and  are  home  to  peoples  of  many 
faith  traditions.  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
once  characterized  as  “mission  regions,"  now  have 
vibrant  and  growing  churches  and  are  home  to  the 
majority  of  the  world's  Catholics. 

However,  our  Society  priorities  are  rooted  in  the 
understanding  that  cross-cultural,  overseas  mission 
service  is  essential  to  who  we  are  as  a mission  com- 
munity. All  members  must  serve  at  least  one  term 
overseas  in  a culture  other  than  our  own. 

Our  overseas  experience  changes  us  in  surpris- 
ing and  unexpected  ways.  The  poor  help  us  to 
understand  life  as  they  experience  it.  Other  cultures 
teach  us  new  ways  of  understanding  and  experi- 
encing God.  By  walking  with  peoples  in  other 
lands,  we  discover  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  already 
present  among  them. 

Only  after  service  overseas  do  we  return  to 
Canada  to  share  our  experience — what  we  have 


"seen  and  heard" — with  the  Canadian  Church, 
and  so  help  Canadians  in  their  faith  journey. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  being  challenged  to  contin- 
ue to  try  to  be  a different  model  of  Church,  and  we 
commit  ourselves  as  a Society  to  focus  our  energies 
and  resources  in  five  principal  areas. 

1)  Human  development 

For  us,  human  development  includes  basic 
human  needs  such  as  bodily  nourishment  and 
health,  as  well  as  a decent  place  to  live  and  to  raise 
a family.  It  also  includes  the  need  for  love  and 
security,  education,  the  need  of  the  human  spirit 
for  freedom  and,  above  all,  to  seek  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  life.  The  development  of  the  whole  per- 
son can  only  take  place  in  a world  where  justice 
and  peace  flourish  and  where  there  is  respect  for 
every  human  person  and  for  all  of  creation. 

(Pope  John  Paul  II):  "Evangelization  and  integral 
human  development — the  development  of  every 
person  and  of  the  whole  person — are  intimately 
linked. ..This  connection  between  evangelization 
and  human  development  explains  the  Church's 
presence  in  the  social  sphere,  in  the  arena  of  public 
and  social  life.  Following  the  example  of  her  Lord, 
she  exercises  her  prophetic  role  on  behalf  of  all 
people,  especially  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the 
defenseless." 

Scarboro  Missions  will  continue  to  serve  the 
poor  and  those  on  the  margins  of  society,  people 
whose  dignity  and  rights  are  denied.  We  live 
among  them,  helping  them  to  deal  with  the  impact 
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Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Dave  Warren  at 
an  evening  of 
dialogue  between 
Muslim  and 
Catholic  youth. 
Scarboro  Missions' 
Interfaith  Desk 
co-sponsored  this 
event  during 
World  Youth  Day 
in  Toronto  last 
summer. 


of  injustice  in  their  lives.  We  live  in  solidarity  with 
them,  joining  in  their  cause,  attempting  to  change 
unjust  structures  that  deny  their  dignity  as  chil- 
dren of  God.  Everywhere  we  can,  we  join  with  oth- 
ers in  the  struggle  for  global  justice  and  human 
rights. 

Solidarity  with  the  cause  of  the  poor  led  us  to 
establish  a Justice  and  Peace  Office  (JPO)  in  1980. 
This  office  has  been  involved  in  working  for  a 
more  just  Canada  and  a more  just  world.  We  make 
known  to  Canadians  concrete  situations  of  injus- 
tice and  denial  of  human  rights  that  we  see  and 
hear  among  the  poor  whom  we  serve.  Our  JPO 
website  will  be  a meeting  place  for  those  involved 
with  justice  and  peace  issues,  where  they  can  share 
their  experience  and  learn  from  each  other. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  other  Christians 
and  those  of  other  faiths  in  bringing  to  fruition 
God's  reign  in  our  world. 

2)  Dialogue 

We  commit  ourselves  to  dialogue  with  other 
faiths  in  order  to  understand  them  and  respect 
them.  We  believe  that  God  is  present  in  the  great 
religions  of  our  world.  We  approach  them  with  a 
humble  spirit  and  enter  into  earnest  dialogue  that 
always  transforms  both  parties.  "Other  religions 
constitute  a positive  challenge  for  the  Church. 

They  stimulate  her  to  both  discover  and  acknowl- 
edge the  signs  of  Christ's  presence  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  examine  more 
deeply  her  own  identity."  (John  Paul  II, 
lic'dmiplorist  Missio,  56) 


Because  we  come  face  to  face  with  people  of 
other  faiths  here  in  Canada  and  everywhere  we  go, 
our  training  program  for  our  new  missioners 
emphasizes  this  service  of  dialogue  with  all  its 
complexities  and  with  the  need  for  sensitivity  and 
respect. 

(Pope  John  Paul  II):  "The  main  road  of  mission  is 
sincere  dialogue.  Dialogue  does  not  originate  from 
tactical  concerns  of  self-interest,  nor  is  it  an  end  in 
itself.  Dialogue,  instead  speaks  to  others  with 
respect  and  understanding,  stating  the  principles 
in  which  we  believe  and  proclaiming  with  love  the 
most  profound  truths  of  the  faith  which  are  joy, 
hope,  and  meaning  of  life.  In  fact,  dialogue  is  the 
realization  of  a spiritual  impulse  leading  to  inner 
purification  and  conversion,  which,  if  pursued 
with  docility  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  spiritually 
fruitful.  Commitment  for  attentive  and  respectful 
dialogue  is  a condition  sine  qua  non  for  authentic 
witness  of  God's  saving  love." 

3)  Our  spirituality 

Motivated  by  the  Spirit,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  person,  teaching  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ 
who  said,  "I  have  come  that  they  may  have  life  and 
have  it  to  the  full."  (John  1 0:10) 

As  a Scarboro  community  we  have  always  had  a 
strong  sense  of  hospitality,  welcoming  others  and 
sharing  what  we  have.  We  have  tried  to  be  inclu- 
sive of  'the  other,'  especially  those  who  suffer 
because  of  a perceived  difference.  We  try  to  listen 
to  and  respect  each  other.  We  try  to  be  with  the 
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L-R:  Fr.  Gerald  Sherry,  lay  missioners  Jean  Maclnnis,  Beverley  Vantomme,  Ray  Maclnnis,  and  Fr.  Russ  Sampson  at  the 
Assembly  and  Chapter  2002.  This  past  summer's  meetings  generated  a fresh  enthusiasm  and  a deepened  spirit  of  unity 
among  our  members.  And  we  have  started  a process  towards  a new  partnership  that  will  more  closely  link  us  as  priests 
and  lay  missioners,  walking  together  in  service  and  witness  to  the  reign  of  God. 


poor  and  share  in  their  life  and  their  cause,  to  walk 
with  them,  respecting  their  dignity  as  God's  chil- 
dren. We  try  to  be  open  to  change  and  mindful  of 
our  own  vulnerability.  We  try  to  be  guided  by  the 
Gospel  and  to  rely  on  God's  grace.  (See  our  Mission 
Statement  on  page  5.) 

4)  Membership 

We  will  put  a lot  of  effort  into  making  Canadian 
Catholics  aware  of  us,  our  work  and  programs, 
and  our  understanding  of  mission.  We  will  invite 
them  to  join  us  as  priests  and  lay  members.  We 
will  attempt  to  do  this  through  personal  contact, 
through  our  magazine  and  website,  and  through 
our  Mission  Information  Department  which 
receives  and  sends  most  of  our  communication 
with  you  our  partners  in  mission.  We  will  take 
every  opportunity  to  use  the  media  and  the  facili- 
ties of  our  Mission  Centre  in  Toronto. 

In  a special  way,  we  want  to  share  our  experi- 
ence of  being  a community  of  priests  and  lay  peo- 
ple. We  have  had  our  struggles  in  living  and  work- 
ing together.  Yet,  this  past  summer's  meetings 
were  a good  experience  for  us.  We  grew  closer  and 
we  have  started  a process  towards  a new  partner- 
ship between  priests  and  laity,  with  a form  of  gov- 
ernment that  will  express  our  common  life  and 
goals,  and  maximize  the  ways  we  can  work  togeth- 


er. Those  who  join  us  will  be  well  prepared  for 
mission  work  and  given  the  best  possible  support 
to  carry  out  their  missionary  vocation. 

5)  Sharing  the  rich  diversity  of  Christian  faith 

We  believe  that  the  Church  is  a sign  of  unity  for 
humankind  when  it  actively  shares  and  celebrates 
its  rich  human  and  Christian  diversity.  To  make 
concrete  this  universal  Christian  experience,  we 
will  facilitate  the  exchange  of  experience,  gifts,  and 
insights  of  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
with  Canadian  Christians.  As  well,  we  will  facili- 
tate exchanges  among  Christians  with  different 
expressions  of  Christianity  and  we  will  work 
towards  Christian  unity. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  and  priorities  with 
which  we  challenge  ourselves  as  we  continue 
our  journey  of  faith  as  contemporary  missioners.  It 
is  our  hope  that,  like  St.  Paul,  we  will  be  able  to 
give  thanks  because  we  have  proclaimed  not  a 
human  word,  but  a Divine  word  at  work  in  those 
who  believe.  We  thank  our  benefactors  and  friends 
for  their  prayers  and  financial  support  through 
which  we  are  able  to  continue  our  work  of  mission. 
And  we  invite  other  Canadians  to  accept  this 
challenge  and  join  us  in  serving  and  witnessing  to 
the  reign  of  God  in  our  world .« 
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A graced  gathering 

By  Beverley  Vantomme 


Retired  Scarboro  missioner  Bishop  Paul  McHugh  blesses 
Beverley  Vantomme.  At  the  final  mass  of  the  Assembly  and 
Chapter  meetings,  missioners  went  forward  in  twos  to  bless  and 
'send'  each  other  for  the  service  of  mission. 

Being  in  relationship  is  most  important. 
Entering  people's  lives  is  at  the  very  core  of 

WHO  WE  ARE  AS  A COMMUNITY  OF  MISSIONARIES. 


As  my  husband  Ray  and  I 
reflect  on  our  recent 
Assembly  and  Chapter 
experience,  we  again  feel  ener- 
gized, renewed  and  hope-filled.  It 
is  difficult  to  put  into  words 
exactly  how  this  very  important 
gathering  of  missioners  has 
changed  us  personally  and  as  a 
Society.  We  feel  humbled. 

We  gathered  as  missionaries; 
we  gathered  in  a relationship 
model  of  doing  mission — of 
mutuality,  of  equality,  a model  of 
searching  for  and  experiencing 
God  in  each  other,  a model  of 
mutual  conversion — a truly  mis- 
sionary experience. 

We  came  to  share  our  person- 
hood,  gifts  and  experience  of  God 
among  those  we  pray,  live  and 
work  with.  We  came  to  celebrate 
our  common  history,  our  present 
experience,  and  to  vision  and 
define  our  future  together. 

Many  of  our  missionary 
priests  and  lay  members  we  had 
not  met  prior  to  the  Assembly 
and  others  we  came  to  know  bet- 
ter during  this  time  together.  We 
heard  many  stories  and,  in  a very 
real  way,  shared  in  the  mission- 
ary lives  of  those  priests  and  laity 
who  have  shaped  and  defined 
Scarboro  Missions  over  the  years. 

We  felt  proud  to  be  a part  of 
this  community  as  we  listened  to 
each  other's  struggles,  personal 
pain,  celebrations,  joys  and  gift- 
edness. It  was  apparent  to  us  that 
being  in  relationship  is  most 
important;  that  entering  people's 
lives  is  at  the  very  core  of  who  we 
are  as  a community  of  missionar- 
ies, whether  we  are  priest  or  lay, 


in  overseas  mission  or  serving  in 
Canada.  We  all  earnestly  witness 
our  mission  through  lives  of  love, 
humility  and  justice.  We  all  serve 
the  reign  of  God. 

Each  of  us  has  been  formed  by 
the  cultures  we  mission  in,  and 
during  this  Assembly  and 
Chapter  we  often  had  different 
observations,  reflections,  opin- 
ions and  expectations.  Yet  we 


During  the  formal  aspect  of  the 
Assembly  and  Chapter,  we  expe- 
rienced an  egalitarian  process  of 
consensus  and  decision-making. 

Some  tender  moments  and 
memories  of  this  graced  gather- 
ing were  the  daily  attendance  and 
generous  participation  of  many 
sick  and  elder  priests,  often  while 
being  in  pain;  a 20-year  lay  mem- 
ber having  just  been  diagnosed 
with  cancer  and  participating 
with  tremendous  energy;  the 
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were  able  to  share  these  in  a spirit 
of  openness,  respect  and  trust. 
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social  times  and  singalongs. 

Other  special  memories  were 
the  many  celebrations  of  the 
Eucharist  in  which  the  local  peo- 
ple whom  we  serve  were  cele- 
brated and  we  remembered  those 
missioners,  both  past  and  present, 
who  have  served.  Our  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  we  observed  two  of 
our  elder  priests,  Fr.  Vic  Vachon 
and  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  both  still 
active  in  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  excitedly 
preparing  and  practicing  the 
night  before  the  Eucharistic  cele- 
bration for  that  mission. 

It  is  in  thanksgiving  to  our 
Canadian  parishes  that  we  seek  to 
give  expression  to  mission  both 
overseas  and  in  Canada.  We  are 
missioned  from  our  local  parishes 
and  it  is  hopefully  through  these 
parishes  that  the  bonds  of  com- 
munion between  the  sending  and 
receiving  churches  are  strength- 
ened. 

My  husband  Ray  and  I have 
been  nourished  and  encouraged 
by  our  sending  parish,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  in  Camrose,  Alberta. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  nourished 
and  encouraged  by  the  mission 
and  ministry  of  our  staff  and 
benefactors,  past  and  present, 
who  support  and  sustain  us. 
Scarboro  Missions  is  blessed  and 
graced  by  their  caring  and  good- 
ness. 

Guided  by  the  Spirit,  this 
Assembly  and  Chapter  has 
inspired  energy,  excitement, 
renewed  passion  for  mission, 
and  hope  in  our  Scarboro  com- 
munity." 


Celebrating  the  peoples  of  Malawi  (L-R):  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  and  lay  missioners 
to  Malawi,  Ray  Vantomme,  Mary  Olenick,  and  Beverley  Vantomme. 


Veteran  missioners  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh 
(L)  and  Fr.  Vic  Vachon,  at  the  mass  celebrating  the  peoples  of  that 
mission  and  Scarboro's  journey  with  them. 


At  the  Assembly, 
priest  and  lay 
members  worked 
together  to  set 
priorities  for  the 
future.  Guyana 
missioners  Fr.  Russ 
Sampson  and  lay 
missioner  Magda 
vanZyl,  take  part  in 
an  exercise  to  identi- 
fy areas  of  priority 
for  the  Society. 
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a 


Hinduism 

This  is  the  sum  of  duty: 
do  not  do  to  others  what  wouid 
cause  pain  if  done  to  you 

Mahabharata  5:1517 


Hinduism 

Tint  is  the  sum  of  dot  y. 


Baha'i  Faith 


Buddhism 

Treat  not  others  in  ways 
that  you  yooifself  would 
find  hurtful 


to 

J C:1 

Km  mi  of  y«e  ud]  bcfau 


3o 


Judaism 


The  is  the  wbafe  Tor*; 


Jainism 


Taoism 


Regard  your  neighbour's  gain 
as  your  own  gain,  and  your 
neighbour's  loss  as  your  own  loss 

t>  So»?  It-  r«  3>n» 


. Sikhism 

a stranger  to  no  one; 
i no  one  b a strangers 
to  me.  Indeed,  I am 


t 


Zoroastrianism 


Native 

Spirituality 


as  w*  Imp  iW  earth  din 


Christianity 

MM  lo  every  tiring,  do  to  others 

as  yw  would  hav*  them 
do  lo  you.  for  this  H t he 

pfc  tow  and  the  prophet* 

Unitarian  ism 

We  affirm  and  promote  respect 
for  the  interdependent 
web  of  all  existence 
of  which  wr  are  a part 


The  Golden  Rule  poster 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions,  this 
striking  poster  (actual  size  22”x29")  presents 
the  C .olden  Rule  in  13  religions.  Order  from 
Broughtons  Religious  Books  & Gifts. 

Tel:  416-690-4777;  Fax:  416-690-5357; 

I imail:  sales@bbroughton.com 
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Different  faiths... 
Common  calls 

Judaism 

"Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation. 

Neither  shall  they  learn  war  anymore." 

Islam 

"Praise  be  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe 
who  has  created  us  and  made  us 
into  tribes  and  nations, 

That  we  may  know  each  other, 

not  that  we  may  despise  each  other." 

. 

Christianity 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 


Philip  Berrigan,  peacemaker 

Philip  Berrigan  passed  away  on  December  6,  2002, 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  at  Jonah  House,  a communi- 
ty he  co-founded  in  1971,  a community  born  out  of 
resistance  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Berrigan  resisted  war 
and  violence,  focusing  on  living  and  working  in 
community  as  a way  to  model  the  nonviolent,  sus- 
tainable world  that  he  was  working  to  create.  He  was 
arrested  many  times  and  spent  a total  of  11  years  of 
Iris  life  in  prison  for  his  nonviolent  resistance  to  war. 

At  the  funeral  mass,  an  excerpt  from  an  interview 
with  Berrigan  was  read.  In  part  it  said,  "We  all  have 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  bomb.  The  bomb  is 
destroying  us,  morally,  psychologically,  emotionally 
and  humanly.  This  responsibility  will  create  the  new 
human,  the  new  creation,  and  the  just  social  order 
that  the  Scriptures  speak  about." 

Ted  Schmidt,  editor  of  Catholic  New  Times  in 
Toronto  and  longtime  friend  of  Phil  Berrigan,  attend- 
ed the  funeral.  On  the  long  bus  ride  home,  Schmidt 
says,  "I  concluded  that  my  life  had  been  enriched, 
questioned  and  challenged  by  one  of  the  most 
authentic  disciples  of  the  20th  century;  a fierce  fol- 
lower of  the  Galilean  agitator,  one  whose  life  fused 
politics  and  spirituality,  mysticism  and  action.  In  a 
phrase,  integrated  holiness." 


' 


b peace 

"Violence  never  again! 
War  never  again ! 
Terrorism  never  again! 
In  God's  name , may 
all  religions  bring 
upon  earth , justice 
and  peace,  forgiveness, 
life  and  love!" 


Missioners  and  staff  outside  Scarboro  Missions  central  house  in  Toronto. 


Pope  John  Paul  II,  at  the 
gathering  of  religious  leaders  in 
Assisi,  Italy,  to  pray  for 
peace.  January  2002. 


Scarboro  Missions  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  who  have  written  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  opposing  the 
war  against  the  Iraqi  people  and  calling  for  a non-military  response  to 
the  Saddam  Hussein  regime.  We,  too,  pray  that  our  world  leaders  are 
granted  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  find  and  walk  the  path  to  peace. 


The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Toronto  Star 
was  written  by  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio 
in  honour  of  Remembrance  Day  2002: 


First,  1 must  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  my 
feelings  on  this  Remembrance 
Day  celebration.  While  in  my 
teens,  I was  a soldier  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Army 
Air  Support  Unit.  I served  on  the  Western  Front 
as  a wireless  operator.  I wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  all  Canadians  who  remember  those  of  us 
who  never  returned. 

I think  that  the  word  "war"  covers,  with  an 
apparent  legality,  a great  evil.  War  is  hell.  It  is 
genocide.  It  is  organized  killing.  It  is  used  to 
achieve  justice  and  peace  and  to  deny  justice  and 
peace.  It  is  an  abomination  for  humans. 

I am  a member,  retired,  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  Members  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
share  with  us  a project  of  daily  carrying  anti-war 
posters  in  front  of  our  central  house  on  Kingston 


Road  in  Toronto.  Missionaries  usually  go  to  poor 
countries  where  there  is  'peace,'  which,  for  the 
poor,  means  military  and  economic  control  in 
order  to  suppress  opposition  to  conditions  suf- 
fered by  the  poor. 

How  can  Christians  justify  means  such  as 
war,  or  warlike  conditions,  to  achieve  any  end? 
Yet,  even  Churches,  in  God's  name,  have  used 
such  means  in  order  to  'defend'  their  Church  or 
their  teaching. 

Too  often,  our  religion  has  been  the  living 
out  of  the  couplet:  "To  live  above  with  the  saints 
we  love,  that  is  peace  and  glory."  Of  course,  this 
looking  up  to  Heaven  hides  from  us  our  cruel 
reality.  Yet,  Christians  are  called  to  remember  our 
reality:  "To  live  below,  with  the  saints  we  know, 
well,  that's  another  story!"  Lest  we  forget.°° 
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Reflections 

ON  SCARBORO'S  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  & CHAPTER  2002 


A great  reunion 

Thanks  to  the  people  in  charge,  especially  the 
two  facilitators  who  did  such  an  excellent  job.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  two  weeks  of  the  Chap- 
ter. For  57  years,  Scarboro  Missions  has  been  my 
life  and  my  family,  so  it  was  a great  reunion. 

I did  feel  sadness  at  the  lack  of  vocations  to 
the  priesthood.  As  in  former  days,  so  now  sure- 
ly many  young  men  are  being  called  to  the  mis- 
sionary priesthood.  I keep  wondering  why  so 
few  respond  as  they  are  missing  out  on  a great 
life. 

I had  feelings  of  admiration  for  and  pride  in 
our  lay  missioners  who  have  interrupted  their 
careers  to  give  part  of  their  lives  to  Scarboro 
Missions.  I also  had  feelings  of  gratitude  to  our 
three  priests  for  accepting  to  serve  on  the  Coun- 
cil and  lead  us  on  our  missionary  journey  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 

Ichinomiya,  Japan 


I.-R:  Fr.  John  Carten,  Fr.  James  Gauthier,  and 
Fr.  Richard  Veltri. 


Fr.  Alex  McDonald  giving  the  homily  at  the  mass  celebrating 
the  Japanese  mission  and  people. 


An  experience  of  communion 

The  General  Assembly,  followed  by  the  Chapter, 
was  an  experience  of  communion  among  the  members 
and  associates  of  Scarboro  Missions.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel,  in 
which  reflection  and  decision-making  took  place. 
Perhaps  what  I experienced  most  was  a desire  of  the 
participants  to  be  faithful  to  Jesus,  to  the  reign  of  God, 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  fundamental  charism  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  May  Scarboro  move  forward  in  the 
mission  of  the  Church  in  peace. 

Fr.  lames  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 

Nagoya,  japan 
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(L-R)  Mary  Lou 
Howard,  Fr.  Dave 
Warren,  and  Mary 
Olenick  preparing 
a meal  for  the 
community. 


My  first  Scarboro  Chapter 

This  was  my  first  Scarboro  Chapter.  I must  say  it 
was  wonderful  to  meet  Scarboro  lay  missioners  and 
priests  whom  I had  only  heard  and  read  about.  I soon 
realized  that  we  truly  are  a Scarboro  family. 

Even  though  the  days  were  long,  it  was  exciting  to 
be  part  of  deciding  the  future  of  Scarboro  and  where 
God  is  leading  us.  It  was  most  enjoyable  to  share  in 
the  special  celebrations,  prayer  times  and  wonderful 
meals  together.  The  special  Masses  by  each  mission 
country  were  beautiful  and  a chance  to  see  how  Mass 
is  celebrated  in  all  of  our  mission  countries,  each  one 
different  and  very  unique. 

It  was  two  weeks  packed  with  a full  schedule  going 
from  morning  till  night,  but  I'm  glad  I was  there. 

Mari/  Olenick 

Malawi,  Africa 


Like  Pentecost 

Reflecting  back  on  what  happened  this  summer  at 
Scarboro  Missions,  it  was  a very  special  time.  It 
reminded  me  of  Pentecost.  We  were  of  one  mind  to 
find  ways  to  work  better  together.  Consultations  and 
preparations  were  factors  to  its  success.  Information, 
discussion  and  cooperation  were  the  tools  we  used. 

The  consensus  model  was  followed  and  respected 
by  the  facilitators  and  members.  The  procedure  was 
carried  out  without  too  much  frustration.  There  was 
time  for  expressing  one's  opinion  and  clarifying 
points,  and  all  were  achieved  without  feeling  rushed. 
Through  the  discussions  and  the  consensus  arrived 
at,  we  had  the  good  feeling  of  having  been  heard  and 
understood.  I could  feel  that  the  Spirit  was  really  at 
work  and  present  in  our  deliberations.  Every  day,  we 
worked  together  to  find  ways  in  which  we  can  be 
better  missionaries  and  achieve  a greater  unity  in  the 
work  being  done. 

I was  particularly  struck  by  the  dynamics  of  a 
mixed  community  of  ordained  and  lay  people,  men 
and  women.  The  ordained  members  of  the  Society 
did  not  hold  on  to  the  past,  but  were  very  confident 
and  open  to  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 


Lay  Mission  Office  coordinator  John  Maclnnis  (left) 
and  Fr.  Pat  Kelly. 


Sr.  Femande 
Barnabe 
chatting  with 
Fr.  Howard 
Shea. 


Society.  I have  great  admiration  for  them. 

The  Eucharistic  celebrations  were  well  prepared 
and  meaningful.  They  embraced  the  different  cul- 
tures of  the  world  where  Scarboro  priests  and  lay 
missioners  are  serving.  By  participating  in  these  litur- 
gies we  felt  a part  of  the  people  of  that  mission.  It 
gave  us  a greater  togetherness.  They  were  truly 
Eucharistic  celebrations. 

I wish  I had  words  to  describe  the  final  Eucharistic 
celebration.  A oneness  existed  and  each  of  us  was 
infused  with  energy  and  love  to  carry  on  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  The  moment  reminded  me  of  Pente- 
cost when  the  first  disciples  were  burning  with  the 
desire  to  make  known  to  all  the  people  of  every 
nation  our  salvation  through  jesus  Christ. 

Sr.  Femande  Barnabe,  MO 

Bangkok,  Thailand 
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Left:  Fr.  Robert 
Cranley, 

Assembly/Chapter 
Secretary,  had  lots 
of  help  from  Peter 
vanZyl  and 
Cynthia  Chu,  and 
(below)  from 
Karen  VanLoon 
and  Ignacio 
Pinedo. 


Facilitators  Sr.  Sue  Wilson  (left)  and  Sr.  Joan 
Atkinson  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  did  an 
excellent  job  of  guiding  Scarboro  members 
through  a very  successful  Assembly  and 
Chapter. 


From  a Secretary’s  view 


Immediately  following  World  Youth  Day,  Scarboro 
Missions  began  a short  retreat  in  preparation  for  a 
General  Assembly  followed  by  the  Xlth  General  Chapter. 
This  was  the  second  General  Assembly  in  our  history, 
and  the  first  in  which  the  Assembly  was  so  closely  tied  to 
the  Chapter.  Members  dealt  with  the  priorities  that  they 
had  indicated  to  be  the  most  important. 

The  first  was  mission  priorities.  The  consensus  deter- 
mined that  we  would  go  to  the  non-evangelized  and  to 
the  marginalized  to  be  with  them  and  bear  witness  to  the 
message  of  Christ.  This  would  include  justice  and  peace 
efforts  and  a preferential  option  for  the  poor. 

The  second  was  membership  under  which  we  recog- 
nized that  the  numbers  of  our  permanent  priest  members 
are  decreasing,  and  that  there  are  a growing  number  of 
laity  who  wish  to  work  in  mission.  As  a result  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  find  a model  which  will  allow,  as 
much  as  possible,  equality  of  membership  with  attendant 
rights  and  obligations  for  clerics  and  laity. 

The  third  priority  was  responsible  stewardship  of 
Society  property  and  buildings  here  on  Kingston  Road 
in  Scarborough,  Ontario.  This,  by  consensus,  requires 
further  investigation. 

Then  came  the  fun  part:  choosing  the  next  General 
Council.  The  Assembly  facilitators  worked  hard  on  this, 
as  we  were  using  a completely  new  method.  Our  only 
assurance  was  that  this  method  had  been  used  success- 
fully by  several  religious  communities  of  women,  and 
that  it  was  in  conformity  with  Church  law.  So,  those 
nominated  circulated  to  six  roundtables  where  each  was 
'grilled'  as  to  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  for  the 
positions.  The  candidates  also  met  by  themselves  to 
discuss  their  being  in  leadership,  serving  with  each 
other  and  serving  the  Society. 

At  this  point  we  moved  into  Chapter.  All  the  motions 
that  had  been  discussed  in  Assembly  were  once  more 
presented  and  voted  on  according  to  Church  law.  The 
results  could  be  seen  on  a large  screen  using  Powerpoint. 

I had  agreed  to  be  the  Secretary  for  the  Assembly/ 
Chapter,  but  there  were  so  many  assistants,  all  with 
computer  skills,  that  it  was  the  easiest  'secretarying'  that 
I ever  did.  Being  a supervisor  is  obviously  the  way  to  go. 

Fr.  Robert  Cranley,  S.F.M. 

A sfiembly /Chapter  Secretary 


I 
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An  experience  of  community 

...Joy,  blessedness,  affirmation  and  friendship 


"I  WANT  TO  CONGRATULATE  YOU  ON  THE  RISK  YOU 
AND  YOUR  HUSBAND  HAVE  TAKEN  WITH  YOUR  LIVES. 
I ADMIRE  THE  BOTH  OF  YOU  AND  I HOPE  YOU  KNOW 
THAT  THE  LORD  WILL  ALWAYS  LOOK  AFTER  YOU 
FOR  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  DONE." 


By  Anne  Quesnelle 

When  I look  back  at  my 
experience  at  our  meet- 
ings last  summer,  the 
first  word  that  comes  to  mind  is 
community.  Scott  Peck,  one  of  my 
favourite  authors,  describes  com- 
munity in  this  way:  a state  of 
being  together  in  which  people, 
instead  of  hiding  behind  their 
defenses,  learn  to  lower  them; 
instead  of  attempting  to  obliterate 
their  differences,  learn  not  only  to 
accept  them  but  to  rejoice  in  them. 

What  better  way  to  describe 
our  coming  together,  priests,  lay 
men  and  women,  married  and 
single,  young  and  old  for  a two- 
week  in-depth  look  at  who  we  are 
and  where  we  are  heading  as  a 
missionary  Society.  Needless  to 
say,  the  rejoicing  that  took  place 
was  definitely  a highlight  for  an 
extrovert  such  as  myself. 

Throughout  the  Assembly  I 
was  part  of  the  music  coordina- 
tion team  for  some  of  the  morning 
prayers  and  for  the  daily  liturgies 
(which  all  had  an  international 
flavor).  During  these  worship 
times  I was  truly  moved  and  one 
could  feel  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  among  our  lively  Christ- 
centered  group. 

We  spent  a lot  of  time  in  small 
group  discussions,  which  allowed 
me  to  become  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  faces,  flaws, 
faith,  vision  and  missionary  zeal 
of  those  sharing  with  me.  To 
share  stories  with  missioners 
working  all  over  the  world,  some 
having  been  in  the  field  for  over 
30  years,  was  to  feel  conversion 
and  joy. 


My  personal  experience  at  this 
event  peaked  not  because  of  some 
groundbreaking  decision  made  by 
the  Assembly,  but  because  of 
something  much  more  plain,  sub- 
tle, more  intimate. 

At  the  end  of  one  session,  I was 
sharing  my  table  with  five 
Scarboro  priests,  most  of  whom 
had  lived  their  entire  lives  over- 
seas in  mission.  Some  had  not 
known  or  worked  with  another 
Scarboro  lay  person  before. 

One  of  these  priests,  referring 
to  my  husband  and  my  decision 
to  join  Scarboro  Missions,  leaned 
over  to  me  and  said:  "l  want  to 


congratulate  you  on  the  risk  you 
and  your  husband  have  taken 
with  your  lives.  You've  given  up 
most  security  nets  other  young 
people  have  been  taught  to  cling 
to.  I admire  the  both  of  you  and  I 
hope  you  know  that  the  Lord  will 
always  look  after  you  for  what 
you've  done." 

After  such  an  affirmation  I was 
secretly  fighting  off  an  emotional 
outburst  as  my  eyes  welled  up 
with  tears.  At  that  moment,  I felt 
truly  honoured  to  be  part  of  the 
Scarboro  Missions  community 
where  friendship  really  does  erase 
all  age  gaps.°° 


At  the  mass  for  the  Ecuador  mission.  L-R:  Scarboro  priest  candidate  Ignacio 
Pinedo,  lay  missioner  Carolyn  Beukeboom,  Julia  Duarte,  and  Anne  Quesnelle. 
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" Too  much  of  a good  thing 

is  wonderful !" 

A WORD  OF  THANKS  FROM  THE  CHAPTER  PREPARATION  COMMITTEE 


The  Chapter  Preparation  Committee:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  Beverley 
Vantomme,  and  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  sporting  their  "Too  much  of  a good  thing 
is  wonderful!"  t-shirts. 


This  feeling  of  joy,  of  celebration,  of  being 

TOGETHER  AS  FAMILY,  DESPITE  OUR  WEAKNESSES 
AND  OUR  CHALLENGES, 

MARKED  OUR  SCARBORO  GATHERING. 


By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  S.F.M. 

Ever  since  the  Resurrected 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven, 
Christian  communities  have 
met  to  discern  how  to  carry  out 
the  mission  He  handed  us,  to  be 
bearers  of  Good  News  in  our 
world.  The  early  Christian  com- 
munities had  to  meet  in  secret,  in 
the  catacombs,  for  fear  of  being 
arrested  and  executed.  In  modern 
times,  Christians  gather  at  many 
different  levels,  from  parish  coun- 
cils to  the  conferences  of  bishops 
and,  at  special  times,  at  world 
gatherings,  such  as  Vatican  II. 

Religious  communities  assem- 
ble every  few  years  in  a "Chap- 
ter," a word  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  for  "head":  each 
region  sending  their  head  person. 
The  work  of  the  community  is 
evaluated  and  plans  are  made  for 
the  future. 

All  Chapters  require  advance 
planning  and  Scarboro  Missions' 
Xlth  General  Chapter  was  no 
exception.  Our  General  Council 
decided  to  have  an  "Open  Chap- 
ter," preceded  by  an  Assembly. 
They  invited  all  our  missionaries 
(lay  and  priest)  to  attend,  not 
only  regional  heads. 

To  organize  this  event,  the 
Council  asked  three  members  to 
serve  on  the  Assembly/Chapter 
Preparation  Committee.  The  three 
of  us  who  were  chosen  felt  that 
our  gifts  complemented  one 
another.  Beverley  Vantomme, 
who  had  worked  in  Malawi  with 
her  husband  Ray  and  served  as 
head  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office, 
brought  a woman's  perspective  to 
the  committee.  I;r.  Ken 
MacAulay,  a former  Superior 


General  with  mission  experience 
in  Guyana  and  now  retired,  con- 
tributed an  historical  appreciation 
of  our  community  and  mission, 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  that  comes 
with  age.  And  myself,  as 
youngest  Scarboro  priest,  brought 
an  understanding  of  mission 
rooted  in  my  mission  work  in 
Brazil,  as  well  as  help  with  com- 
puter skills. 


We  decided  to  work  on  a con- 
sensus model.  No  one  headed  the 
committee  and  all  three  members 
arrived  at  decisions  together.  We 
also  made  use  of  modern  commu- 
nication— email,  fax  and  confer- 
ence calls — as  Beverley  was  based 
in  Toronto,  Ken  spent  winters  in 
Florida,  and  I was  studying  in 
Quebec. 

Our  work  fell  into  two  cate- 
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Foreground:  Lay  missioners  Louise 
Malnachuk  and  Paddy  Phelan.  Standing 
behind  them  are  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  (left) 
and  lay  missioner  Peter  vanZyl. 


Above  and  right:  On  Alumni 
Day  during  the  Assembly,  many 
Scarboro  alumni  joined  the 
community  for  a celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  followed  by  a 
barbeque. 


gories.  First,  we  needed  to  get  our 
missionaries  to  reflect  on  the 
issues  that  would  be  discussed  at 
the  meetings.  We  sent  out  ques- 
tionnaires a year  before  the 
Assembly  and  Chapter,  and  then 
tabulated  the  responses  concern- 
ing Scarboro's  mission  priorities, 
our  lay  and  priest  partnership, 
and  the  use  of  our  central  house 
on  Kingston  Road  in  Toronto. 
Scarboro  priest  Fr.  Frank  Hegel 
helped  out  immensely  in  combin- 
ing the  reports. 

Our  second  task  was  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  Assembly 
and  Chapter.  Each  of  us  served  as 
anchorperson  for  a committee: 
Beverley  invited  missioners  to 
participate  on  the  liturgy  commit- 
tee, Ken  was  responsible  for  the 
logistics  committee  and  I orga- 
nized the  secretarial  and  social 
committees.  We  were  impressed 
with  the  level  of  cooperation  from 
our  missionaries. 

Everyone  had  an  opportunity 
to  lead  morning  prayer  and  each 
daily  mass  focused  on  a mission 
country.  Willing  helpers  looked 
after  mundane  tasks  like  seeing 


Fr.  Ron  Rolheiser,  OMI,  guided  the 
Scarboro  community  on  a retreat 
prior  to  the  Assembly  and  Xlth 
General  Chapter  of  August  2002. 

there  were  water  jugs  and  glasses 
on  the  tables  during  the  Assem- 
bly. Volunteers  took  turns  note 
taking  during  the  meetings  and 
others  set  up  social  events  (barbe- 
cues and  get-togethers)  that  were 
great  fun. 

In  fact,  this  feeling  of  joy,  of 
celebration,  of  being  together  as 
family  despite  our  weaknesses 
and  our  challenges,  marked  our 


Scarboro  gathering.  The  three  of 
us  on  the  preparation  committee 
recalled  comments  made  by  Fr. 
Ron  Rolheiser,  O.M.I.,  who  had 
guided  our  community  on  a 
retreat  before  the  meetings.  He 
urged  us  to  nourish  a sense  of 
humour  and  to  name  the  bless- 
ings in  our  life  as  a mission  com- 
munity. He  quoted  the  actress 
Mae  West  who  once  said,  "Too 
much  of  a good  thing  is  wonder- 
ful!" 

When  we  are  together  as  a 
Scarboro  family  and  things  are 
going  well,  we  want  this  joy  and 
solidarity  to  go  on.  In  fact,  this  is 
what  God  wants  for  us:  "I  came 
that  you  may  have  life,  and  have 
it  in  abundance."  (John  10:10) 

God  blessed  us  abundantly  at 
our  Chapter.  The  three  of  us  on 
the  preparation  committee  feel 
very  privileged  to  have  been  able 
to  serve  our  community  in  this 
way.  Thank  you,  everyone.°° 
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In  the  footsteps  of  /v  lary 

Homily  at  the  Eucharistic  celebration  for  Scarboro's  mission  in 
Thailand , on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 

By  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 


"In  those  days  Mary  set  out  and  went  with  haste  to  a Judean  town  in 
the  hill  country,  where  she  entered  the  house  of  Zechariah  and  greet- 
ed Elizabeth.  When  Elizabeth  heard  Mary's  greeting,  the  child  leaped 
in  her  womb.  And  Elizabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
exclaimed  with  a loud  cry,  'Blessed  are  you  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  your  womb...'"  (Luke  1:39-56) 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan  (right)  and  the  Scarboro  community  celebrating  the  Eucharist  for 
Scarboro's  mission  in  Thailand  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  During  the  Assembly/ 
Chapter  2002,  Eucharistic  celebrations  embraced  each  mission  country  and  the  peoples 
and  cultures  we  serve. 


In  the  Gospel  for 

today's  Mass,  St.  Luke 
presents  Mary  to  us  as 
the  model  of  the  disciple 
of  Christ.  Elizabeth  and 
Zechariah  represent  the 
ideal  of  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion as  they  humbly  and 
simply  live  by  the 
covenant  established 
between  God  and  God's 
people. 

In  Luke's  account,  the 
fidelity  of  Elizabeth  and 
Zechariah  is  rewarded, 
as  barrenness  is  replaced 
with  fertility  and  they 
conceive  a child.  From  this 
unlikely  couple  will  come  the 
great  culmination  of  the  prophet- 
ic tradition  of  the  Jewish  people. 
("Of  all  the  children  born  of  women, 
there  is  no  one  greater  than  John.'' 
Luke  7:28) 

As  St.  Luke  presents  her  to  us, 
Mary,  the  ideal  disciple,  hears  the 
word  of  God,  she  ponders  the 
word  of  God,  she  accepts  il  in 
faith,  she  acts  on  the  word  of 
C ,od,  she  bears  the  word  of  God 
within  her,  she  gives  life  to  the 
word  of  C iod,  she  brings  the  word 


of  God  to  others. 

In  today's  Gospel,  unmindful 
of  her  own  condition  or  special 
dignity,  Mary  hurries  off  to  the 
hill  country  of  Judea  to  be  with 
Elizabeth  and  to  assist  her  in  her 
time  of  need.  We  may  imagine 
these  two  very  special  women 
going  about  the  routine  tasks  of 
rural  women  of  their  time  and 
place,  drawing  water,  grinding 
wheat,  preparing  meals,  gather- 
ing firewood,  doing  laundry, 
keeping  their  house  clean,  all  the 
simple  domestic  tasks  that  so 


many  of  the  women  of  the  world 
still  do.  Mary  stayed  there,  help- 
ing Elizabeth  as  long  as  her  help 
was  needed . 

We  really  do  not  know  what 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  understood 
of  their  respective  situations,  or 
what  they  discussed  as  they  went 
about  their  daily  work.  Mary  was 
present  as  a helper,  but  she  bore 
within  her  the  fulfillment  of  the 
hopes  of  her  people.  Elizabeth 
prepares  to  give  birth,  but  will 
give  birth  to  the  one  who  will 
name  for  his  people  who  Jesus  is. 
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and  point  to  Him  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  faith  tradition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  scene 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  is  an  excel- 
lent model  for  our  missionaries  in 
Thailand.  Like  Mary,  they  hear 
and  ponder  the  word  of  God, 
they  bear  the  word  of  God  in 
their  hearts  and  give  life  to  it  by 
their  actions.  They  go  to  be  with 
the  people  of  an  ancient  religious 
tradition.  Buddhism. 

Bearing  in  their  hearts  the 
word  of  God,  they  go  to  be  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Thailand. 
While  the  work  they  do  is  impor- 
tant, what  is  more  important  is 
the  love  with  which  they  do  their 
work.  It  is  this  love  that  gives  life 
to  the  word  of  God  within  them. 

The  collaboration  between 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  bore  fruit  in 
the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist. 

So,  too,  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
presence  of  our  missionaries  in 
Thailand  may  one  day  lead  the 
people  of  that  place  to  be  able  to 
point  out  how  Jesus  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  hopes  and 
promises  of  their  own  rich  faith 
tradition  ,0° 


Litany  of 

/Hary  of  Nazareth 

Mary,  wellspring  of  peace 
Model  of  strength 
Model  of  gentleness 
Model  of  trust 

Model  of  courage  R.  Be  our  guide 

Model  of  patience 

Model  of  risk 

Model  of  openness 

Model  of  perseverance 

Mother  of  the  liberator 
Mother  of  the  homeless 
Mother  of  the  dying 
Mother  of  the  nonviolent 

Widowed  mother  R.  Pray  for  us 

Unwed  mother 

Mother  of  a political  prisoner 

Mother  of  the  condemned 

Mother  of  the  executed  criminal 

Oppressed  woman 
Liberator  of  the  oppressed 
Marginalized  woman 
Comforter  of  the  afflicted 
Cause  of  our  joy 
Sign  of  contradiction 

Breaker  of  bondage  R.  Lead  us  to  life 

Political  refugee 
Seeker  of  sanctuary 
First  disciple 

Sharer  in  Christ's  ministry 
Participant  in  Christ's  mission 
Witness  of  Christ's  resurrection 

Woman  of  mercy 
Woman  of  faith 
Woman  of  contemplation 

Woman  of  vision  R.  Empower  us 

Woman  of  wisdom  and  understanding 

Woman  of  grace  and  truth 

Woman,  pregnant  with  hope 

Woman,  centred  in  God 

Mary , Queen  of  Peace 

We  entrust  our  lives  to  Jesus  as  you  did. 
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Fr.  Douglas  J.  MacKinnon,  sfm,  (1931-2002), 
died  in  the  early  morning  of  September  20  at  St. 

Martha's  hospital  in  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia.  In  recent  years  Fr. 
Doug  had  experienced  serious 
health  problems.  A few  years  ago 
he  underwent  back  surgery  and 
most  recently  had  battled  cancer. 
He  also  suffered  with  emphyse- 
ma and  it  was  extreme  difficulty 
with  his  breathing,  along  with  a 
blood  clot  in  his  lung,  that  led  to 
his  sudden  and  unexpected 
death. 

Fr.  Doug  was  born  in  Glace 
Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  11  children  of  Douglas  and 
Clara  MacKinnon.  He  was  educated  in  Glace  Bay  and 
at  a young  age  entered  the  Redemptorists  minor  semi- 
nary in  Brockville,  Ontario.  He  continued  studies  for 
the  priesthood  at  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  and  was  ordained  as  a Scarboro 
missionary  in  1960  by  Bishop  William  Power,  newly 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Antigonish. 

Fr.  Doug  was  one  of  the  original  Scarboro  group  to 
Brazil,  serving  the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  for  33  years. 
He  helped  to  build  up  a Church  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Vatican  Council  II,  in  which  the  local  people 
shared  with  priests  and  bishop  in  setting  directions 
and  goals  for  the  local  church  and  saw  themselves  as 
pilgrims  together  on  a faith  journey. 

In  1995  Fr.  Doug  began  serving  his  home  diocese  of 
Antigonish.  The  last  14  months  of  his  life  were  spent  as 
chaplain  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha  at  their  mother- 
house  in  Antigonish.  The  Sisters  spoke  of  him  with 
fondness,  saying  they  appreciated  his  willingness  to 
help  and  his  meaningful  homilies. 

The  Funeral  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  at  St. 
Anthony's  Parish  in  Glace  Bay,  was  concelebrated  by 
Scarboro's  Superior  General  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  and  Frs. 
Gerald  Curry,  Ron  Pete,  and  Pat  Kelly.  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonell,  a co-worker  of  Fr.  Doug's  in  Brazil,  gave 
the  homily  in  which  he  highlighted  Fr.  Doug's  faithful 
service  to  his  fellow  missionaries  and  to  the  Church. 
Bishop  Colin  Campbell  led  the  rite  of  commendation 
and  Fr.  Peter  LeBlanc,  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's,  led  the 
wake  service  the  previous  evening  and  the  prayers  at 
the  gravesite.  Fr.  Doug  was  buried  in  the  St.  Anthony's 
Parish  cemetery  where  Scarboro  priest  Fr.  Bill  Cox  is 
also  buried. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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Fr.  Basil  John  Kirby,  sfm,  (1917-2002) 
passed  away  on  September  27,  2002,  a few  days 
short  of  his  85th  birthday. 
Born  in  Toronto,  Fr.  Bas,  as 
he  was  affectionately  known, 
attended  St.  John's  parish 
school  and  St.  Michael's 
College  high  school.  In  1936 
he  entered  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  and  was  ordained 
to  Scarboro  Missions  on 
December  20,  1941. 

Unable  to  go  to  mission  in 
China  because  of  World  War 
II,  Fr.  Bas  served  in  the 
Scarboro's  Promotion  Department  until  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1944.  He 
returned  to  Canada  in  1950  to  serve  again  in 
Promotion  and  did  a year  of  study  at  Ottawa 
University.  In  1953  he  went  to  work  among  the 
poor  in  Guyana  when  Scarboro  began  its  mission 
efforts  there.  In  1957  he  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  served  until  1969. 

His  missionary  service  in  Canada  included 
work  with  our  students,  first  at  our  Latin 
American  Institute  in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario,  then  at 
the  seminary  at  our  headquarters  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  and  finally  as  part  of  our 
Formation-Education  team  working  with 
Scarboro's  first  lay  mission  candidates. 

Fr.  Bas  also  served  as  Secretary  General  and 
then  as  Treasurer  General  for  Scarboro  Missions 
until  his  retirement  in  1985. 

He  was  respected  among  his  Scarboro  col- 
leagues for  his  kindness,  his  quiet  manner  and 
his  efforts  to  live  a simple  life.  He  served  the 
Society  in  whatever  way  he  was  asked,  dedicat- 
ing himself  to  prayer  and  to  the  priesthood. 

Prior  to  his  death,  Fr.  Bas  made  arrangements 
to  be  buried  with  the  most  simple  of  funerals. 
And  he  asked  that  the  homily  be  focused  not  on 
himself,  but  on  "the  Divine  generosity  by  which 
we  are  all  called  to  be  God's  adopted  children." 

A joyful  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  held  on 
October  1,  attended  by  his  four  brothers  and 
other  relatives  and  friends.  Bishop  Robert  Clune 
concelebrated. 

Fr.  Bas  was  buried  in  the  Regina  Coeli  priests' 
cemetery  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


IN  MEMORY 


Fr.  Robert  Joseph  Moore,  sfm,  (1919- 
2002)  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack  at  his 
residence  in  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  on 
November  14,  2002.  Fr. 
Bob  was  one  of  six 
children  of  parents 
James  and  Hilda 
Moore.  He  attended 
Holy  Cross  primary 
school  and  St. 
Bonaventure  collegiate 
before  joining  Scarboro 
Missions.  He  was  ordained  in  1945  by  Arch- 
bishop Flynn  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  St.  John's. 

Fr.  Bob  was  appointed  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  served  almost  30  years  in 
many  of  the  parishes  staffed  by  Scarboro 
Missions.  He  participated  in  renewal  pro- 
grams after  Vatican  II,  and  over  the  years, 
took  time  away  from  his  pastoral  work  to 
study  and  update  himself  in  pastoral  theolo- 
gy and  scripture. 

From  1977  onwards,  he  returned  to  New- 
foundland and  worked  at  the  Basilica  in  St. 
John's  and  then  at  St.  Kevin's  parish  in 
Gould.  In  1990  he  retired  from  any  official 
pastoral  work  but  continued  to  help  out  in 
parishes  in  St.  John's. 

Fr.  Bob  was  a quiet  man  and  went  about 
his  work  as  a priest  in  a quiet  way.  He  was 
proud  of  Newfoundland  and  of  being  a 
Newfoundlander.  He  returned  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  visit  with 
Scarboro  members  still  serving  there,  as  well 
as  with  his  Dominican  friends. 

The  Funeral  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was 
held  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
John's,  on  November  16,  concelebrated  by 
Archbishop  Penny,  Monsignor  Wallis,  Scar- 
boro's  Superior  General  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  and 
Fr.  Vic  Vachon,  a longtime  friend  who 
served  with  Fr.  Bob  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Fr.  Bob  is  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery  as  another  Scarboro  missioner,  Fr. 
Hugh  McGettigan. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


You  can  help  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us 
to  continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start 
at  6%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100% 
tax  free. 

Order  our  Gift  Annuity 
brochure  explaining  more  about 
Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities. 

Call  or  write  to: 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Planning  Officer 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  260 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

Email:  pn@scarboromissions.ca 
Or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more, 
request  a brochure  or  obtain  a quote: 

www.scarboromissions.ca 
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A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest  missioner 
like  Fr.  Dave  Warren  (with 
lay  missioner  Jean  Macln- 
nis,  far  right).  Fr.  Dave  has 
joined  Scarboro's  mission 
team  accompanying  the 
peoples  of  Guyana. 
Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 

Working  with  lay  missioner 
Carolyn  Beukeboom  in  health 
care  among  the  indigenous 
peoples  in  the  mountains  near 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 


Teaching  English 
with  lay  missioner 
Scott  McDonald, 
accompanying  and 


empowering  young, 
physically  disabled 
and  disadvantaged 
adults  in  Pattaya, 
Thailand. 


Walk  with  us... 


Can  you  imagine  yourself  as  a Scarboro  missioner? 

Perhaps  you  can!  Take  the  next  step  and  contact  us.  We  welcome  those  who 
feel  called  as  lay  and  priest  missioners.  We  invite  you  to  walk  with  us. 

It  may  change  your  life  forever! 

Call  or  write:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

Lay  missioner  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  lmo@scarboromission: 
Priest  missioner  program:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 


WEB  SITE:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


www.scarboromissions.ca 
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APPEAL  ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

As  our  partners  in  mission,  you  walk  with 
us  as  we  witness  to  the  Gospel  overseas 
and  in  Canada.  Please  remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  financial  support  so  that  we  may 
continue  the  vital  work  of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Dreaming  together 


"When  we  dream  alone  it  is  only  a dream.  When  we  dream  together, 
it  is  no  longer  a dream  but  the  beginning  of  reality." 

The  late  Dom  Helder  Camara,  Archbishop  of  Recife,  Brazil,  recalling  a Brazilian  proverb. 


Assembly  2002  continued 
Scarboro  Missions' 
dream  of  priest  and  lay 
missioners  serving  together  in 
mission  witnessing  to  the  reign 
of  God  in  our  world.  The 
Assembly  was  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  among  us,  moving  us  for- 
ward in  our  witness  to  the  reign 
of  God. 

In  her  article,  “Light  and 
Testimony",  Julia  Duarte  Walsh 
writes,  "it  is  to  see  the  diversity, 
the  openness  to  risk  journeying 
together,  to  work  out  the  same 
dreams,  to  place  our  trust  in  the 
faithfulness  of  Jesus...  These 
things  touched  me  the  most." 

Julia  looked  beyond  the 
debate  and  decision-making.  She 
looked  within,  to  the  hearts  of 
the  gathered,  and  she  recognized 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  To  look 
within  will  enable  us  to  be  aware 
of  who  and  what  we  are,  of 
where  we  have  been,  aware  of 
how  different  is  the  dream  that 
calls  and  challenges  us. 

Priests  carry  within,  centuries 
of  being  set  apart,  of  being  privi- 
leged, of  being  looked  upon  as 
shepherds  and  leaders.  Laity 
carry  within  a sense  of  servitude 
and  the  baggage  that  results 
from  being  considered  unequal, 
less  than. 

The  journey  ahead  will 
demand  that  we  tear  down  the 


walls  that  divide  us,  in  order  to 
expose  our  vulnerability,  our 
anxieties  and  fears,  our  hidden 
doubts  and  prejudices,  our 
reluctance  to  risk.  This  journey 
within  will  also  reveal  our  joys 
and  our  hopes  and  the  love  we 
have  for  each  other. 

Having  looked  within,  the 
obstacles  without  (and  there  will 
be  many)  will  not  overwhelm  us, 
causing  us  to  waiver  or  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  less. 

Vatican  II  happened  because 
many  faith-filled  people,  includ- 
ing Pope  John  XXIII,  felt  that  the 
Church  needed  to  change  in 
order  to  better  serve  the  Gospel. 
Those  of  us  gathered  for 
Assembly  2002  felt  that  Scarboro 
Missions  needed  to 
continue  to  change, 
that  we  needed  to 
strengthen  our  unity 
and  community, 
as  priest  and  laity, 
witnessing  to  God's 
reign  in  our  world. 

This  year  Scarboro 
Missions  celebrates  85 
years  of  missionary 
service.  As  well,  we 
build  upon  28  years 
of  working  together 
as  priest  and  laity. 

Jesus  calls  us  to  self- 
transcendence, to 
place  our  trust  in  His 


faithfulness  and  so  continue  the 
journey  of  making  our  dream  a 
reality. 

This  issue  is  the  second  full 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine in  which  we  share  with  you 
our  Assembly/Chapter  2002. 
Our  sharing  is  our  invitation  to 
you  to  be  part  of  our  dream.  We 
need  you  to  continue  with  us  in 
prayer  and  unity  of  spirit.  Please 
pray  for  and  work  for  an 
increase  in  missionary  vocations. 
Scarboro  Missions  needs  both 
priest  and  lay  missionaries,  and 
we  need  you,  our  partners  in 
mission,  to  journey  with  us.°° 


At  Assembly/Chapter  2002,  L-R:  Fr.  Brian  Swords 
and  John  Maclnnis.  Fr.  Swords  serves  in  China, 
and  John  and  his  wife  Jean,  after  more  than  four 
years  in  Guyana,  now  work  in  Canada  coordinat- 
ing Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Office. 
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Surprised  by  God 

At  the  Assembly/Chapter  2002 , Scarboro  priest  and  lay  missioners 

DECIDE  TO  DEVELOP  ANEW  AND  GREATER  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  MISSION 


By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


//<H  urprised  by  God" 

describes  well  Scarboro 
L.  J Missions'  28-year  histo- 
ry of  priests  and  laity  working 
together  in  mission.  Last  summer, 
during  our  Assembly  and 
Chapter  2002,  we  experienced  yet 
another  surprise.  We  found  our- 
selves working  together  with  a 
new  and  greater  harmony  than 
ever  before.  This  experience  of 
unity  felt  like  the  breath  of  the 
Spirit  signaling  the  beginning  of 
something  new,  a new  vision.  We 
found  ourselves  talking  about 
creating  a new  partnership  for 
mission.  The  idea  excited 
everyone.  We  could  barely 
grasp  the  implications  of 
what  it  might  mean. 

Looking  back  on  our 
recent  history,  we  can  recall 
now  with  some  pride  our 
response  to  Vatican  II's  dec- 
laration that,  "the  laity  have 
a proper  and  indispensable 
role  in  the  mission  of  the 
Church."  Inspired  by  this  new 
openness  of  the  Church,  our  1974 
Chapter  made  the  decision  to 
accept  single  lay  men  and  women 
to  work  with  Scarboro  priests  in 
mission.  We  later  expanded  this 
to  include  married  people. 

Our  decision  to  invite  the  laity 
to  join  us  did  not  come  easily. 

But,  after  much  study,  discussion, 
and  discernment,  it  felt  so  right. 

At  subsequent  Chapters  we  have 
continually  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened  that  basic  direction 
set  out  in  1974. 

In  the  beginning,  the  process 
of  involving  the  laity  was  the 
responsibility  of  Scarboro  priests 


Lay  and  priest  members  deciding  together  on  Scarboro's  mission 
priorities  and  direction  for  the  future.  L-R:  Fr.  Bob  Cranley,  lay 
missioners  Peter  vanZyl,  Cynthia  Chu,  Paddy  Phelan  (standing), 
Beverley  Vantomme,  and  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell. 

Inset:  Fr.  Michael  Traher  addressing  the  Assembly. 

We  dream  of  developing  a new  model  in 

WHICH  LAY  AND  ORDAINED  SERVE  THE  REIGN  OF 

God  with  the  greatest  possible  expression 

OF  EQUALLY  SHARED  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


assigned  to  the  education  and 
training  of  missioners.  Soon, 
Scarboro  Missions  invited  reli- 
gious Sisters,  women  with  experi- 
ence in  the  formation  of  their  own 
communities,  to  be  part  of  our 
education  and  training  team, 
allowing  us  to  meet  both  the 
female  and  male  dimensions  of 
our  lay  program. 

Not  until  the  1987  Chapter, 
however,  did  Scarboro  Missions 
set  up  a separate  department  for 
the  laity.  What  followed  was  a 


time  of  growing  and  learning,  a 
process  of  acceptance  and  trust, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Lay  Mission  Office  in  1993. 

For  the  first  time,  a lay  team 
headed  this  new  office,  with 
semi-autonomy  to  govern  the 
affairs  of  the  laity,  from  the 
preparation  of  candidates  to  coor- 
dinating Scarboro  laity  in  mis- 
sion. The  ideal  always  remained, 
to  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  Scarboro  priests. 

Now,  after  28  years  of  experi- 
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Letter  from  Rome 


ence  in  living  and  working 
together  in  mission,  Scarboro 
priests  and  laity  are  resolved  to 
continue  to  journey  together.  We 
feel  quite  strongly  a new  sense  of 
confidence  to  further  develop  our 
partnership  for  mission. 

At  the  Assembly  and  Chapter 
2002,  in  a joyful  atmosphere  of 
working  and  dreaming  for  the 
future,  we  made  a significant 
decision  to  move  toward  even 
greater  collaboration,  to  improve 
even  more  the  present  good  rela- 
tionship between  lay  and  priest 
members.  The  process  ahead  will 
require  greater  communication 
and  transparency  at  all  levels  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chapter  challenged  both 
the  Lay  Mission  Office  and  the 
General  Council  to  work  more 
closelv  together.  Both  leadership 
teams  are  to  collaborate  in  new 
ways,  especially  in  matters  where 
we  are  mutually  committed.  They 
include: 

• Exploring  together  new 
placements  in  mission  for  the 
future; 

• Developing  new  ways  for 
lay  and  ordained  to  work  in 
association  with  one  another; 

• Sharing  equally,  as  part- 
ners, the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  for  Society  endeav- 
ours in  mission; 

• Addressing  the  issues  of 
security  for  long  term/life 
time  lay  missioners; 

• Assuring  our  aging  priest 
missionaries  of  a future  that 
includes  them. 


Most  Reverend  Superior  General, 

I received  your  letter  of  25  October  last,  which  con- 
tained the  Acts  of  the  General  Chapter  in  summary  form, 
which  chapter  was  held  by  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  from  August  4-17,  2002,  at  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

While  I thank  you  for  the  documentation  which  was 
examined  attentively,  I particularly  thank  you  for  your 
expression  of  gratitude  concerning  the  meetings  that  were 
held  last  May  2002  with  this  Congregation  for  the 
Evangelization  of  Peoples  and  the  Superiors  of  the 
Missionary  Congregations  and  Societies.  The  fruits  of  these 
deliberations  are  beginning  to  mature  for  those  committed  to 
the  New  Evangelization  of  the  Gospel  in  our  times. 

In  particular  from  your  report,  we  note  that  no  changes 
have  been  effected  to  your  constitutions,  which  reflects  the 
stable  norms  you  have  erected  for  religious  life.  The  decision 
to  develop  a new  model  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  to  maximize  the  participation  and  include  more  lay 
persons  is  prudent  and  farsighted.  Your  impetus  to  “interna- 
tionalization" will  discover  avenues  never  seen  before  and 
travelled  upon  among  differing  Canadian  cultural  groups 
and  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Wishing  you  all  the  successes  in  your  activity  for  the 
reign  and  the  glory  of  God... 

His  Eminence  Crescenzio  Cardinal  Sepe 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of  Peoples 


We  dream  of  developing  a 
new  model  wherein  lay  and 
ordained  will  serve  the  reign  of 
God  with  the  greatest  possible 
expression  of  equally  shared 
responsibilities.  Many  challenges 
to  this  new  partnership  model 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  over 
time  and  with  experience.  We  are 
just  beginning,  for  example,  to 
appreciate  that  our  Scarboro  laity 
will  some  day  become  the  active 
majority  among  us  in  the  Society. 
What  will  this  new  reality  ask  of 
all  of  us  for  issues  of  constitutions 
and  governance?  Any  new  struc- 
ture will  need  to  incorporate  the 
essential  qualities  of  our  present 


priest  and  lay  structures. 

Our  goal  is  to  develop  a draft 
of  this  new  partnership  model  to 
be  presented  to  all  members  by 
2004.  We  ask  your  prayers,  as  our 
supporters  and  partners  in  mis- 
sion, that  we  will  understand  and 
follow  where  the  Spirit  is  leading 
us.  We  seek  to  live  and  grow  in 
the  same  Spirit  that  enabled  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  to  walk  together 
witnessing  to  the  redeeming  love 
of  God  for  all  peoples.  We  want 
to  continue  to  witness  to  the  reign 
of  God  in  our  world,  as  priests 
and  laity  together. °° 
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On  the  same  journey 

SCARBORO  PRIEST  AND  LAY  MISSIONERS,  WALKING  TOGETHER  AS  PILGRIMS , 
OPEN  TO  ADVENTURE  AND  RISK  IN  THEIR  FAITHFULNESS  TO  JESUS 


The  Ecuador  mission  team  at  the  liturgy  celebrating  the  peoples  of  Ecuador 
during  Assembly  2002.  L-R:  Marc  Chartrand,  his  wife  Anne  Quesnelle 
(behind  Marc),  Julia  Duarte  (front),  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  Fr.  Frank  Hegel, 
Carolyn  Beukeboom  and  Ignacio  Pinedo. 


By  julia  Duarte 

While  examining  some 

written  works  of  Bishop 
Leonidas  Proano — also 
referred  to  as  "Bishop  of  the 
Native  Peoples" — I found  one 
work  which  particularly  attracted 
my  attention.  It  is  entitled:  "Three 
Images  of  Church." 

The  first  image  Bishop  Proano 
describes  is  the  "unmovable" 
Church.  This  Church  seeks  per- 
manency, the  status  quo.  There  is 
no  openness  to  change  for  fear  of 
risking  stability. 

The  second  image  of  Church  is 
that  of  a "modernized"  Church. 
This  Church  changes  easily  in 
order  to  follow  the  evolution  of 
society.  Its  changes  are  superficial 
in  its  form,  its  methods,  and  its 
need  to  follow  the  ways  of  the 
world. 

The  third  image  of  Church  is 
that  of  the  "people  of  God  on  the 
move."  It  seeks,  as  a community, 
to  pass  through  this  world  con- 
tributing to  the  building  of  the 
reign  of  God.  It  is  a pilgrim 
Church  open  to  adventure  and 
risk  in  its  faithfulness  to  Jesus 
and  His  teachings. 

Reading  about  this  third  image 
of  Church,  I was  reminded  of  my 
experience  of  the  Scarboro 
Missions  gathering  last  summer. 
Our  General  Assembly  and 
Chapter  meetings  brought  togeth- 
er many  characteristics  of  this 
Church  of  "the  people  of  Cod  on 
the  move." 

There,  1 felt  and  lived  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit — the  love,  the 
openness  as  a community  to  the 
different  ideas  and  positions,  try- 
ing to  understand  and  to  see 


Christ  in  each  other. 

I was  able  to  recognize,  to 
sense,  that  together  we  were  on 
the  same  journey.  To  be  faithful 
to  Jesus  affirmed  us  in  the  reality 
of  a vision  of  Church  as  a "people 
of  God  on  the  move." 

I have  been  a Scarboro  mis- 
sionary for  12  years  and  I have 
always  considered  Scarboro 
Missions  as  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  its  mission  ministry. 
But  today,  more  than  ever,  I feel 
pride  in  being  part  of  this  com- 
munity. 

I think  of  the  light  that  shone 


among  us  during  our  meetings 
last  summer  and  I remember  the 
testimony  of  the  lives  of  those 
gone  before  us,  leading  the  way.  I 
recall  their  courage  to  dream  with 
faith  and  to  believe  that  such  a 
future  is  possible.  Even  though 
they  are  no  longer  present,  this 
reality  moved  my  soul  to  tears.  It 
is  because  I have  been  living  and 
sharing  in  something  I have  so 
desired  and  dreamed  of  for  so 
long. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  wise  and  self- 
revealing,  not  as  we  want,  but 
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rather  when  the  time  is  ripe  and 
when  we  are  faithful. 

It  is  not  Scarboro  Missions' 
administrative  changes  nor  the 
larger  participation  of  the  laity 
that  I wish  to  highlight,  even 
though  these  are  very  important. 
Rather,  it  is  to  see  the  diversity, 
the  openness  to  risk  journeying 
together,  to  work  out  the  same 
dreams,  to  place  our  trust  in  the 
faithfulness  of  Jesus.  These  are  the 
things  at  our  gathering  that 
touched  me  the  most. 


The  third  image  of 
Church  is  that  of  the 
“people  of  God  on  the 
move."  It  seeks,  as  a 

COMMUNITY,  TO  PASS  THROUGH 
THIS  WORLD  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  THE  BUILDING  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  GOD. 


Scarboro  Missions 

Prayer  of  commitment 

God  of  Life  and  Goodness, 

We  are  a pilgrim  people,  frail  and  weak. 

And  yet,  we  are  the  work  of  your  hands. 

You  have  made  us  in  your  image 
And  set  your  covenant  upon  our  hearts. 

We  bear  within  us  your  Spirit  of  Life, 

The  very  mind  and  heart  of  Jesus. 

We  pray  for  a strong  faith 
That  we  may  walk  joyously  into  the  unknown; 

An  unshakeable  hope 
That  we  may  always  be  ready  witnesses 
To  the  resurrection  of  Jesus; 

A profound  love  to  hold  all  peoples  in  our  hearts. 

We,  your  Scarboro  family. 

Celebrate  our  commitment  to  you 
And  to  all  God's  people,  especially  the  poor. 
Bless  us  and  keep  us  faithful  to  you,  to  each  other, 
And  to  the  charism  of  our  founder,  John  Mary  Fraser. 


As  Scarboro  missioners,  we 
believe  that  change  is  possible 
even  though  our  community  is 
getting  smaller  in  number  and  our 
members  are  not  getting  any 
younger.  Despite  these  and  other 
challenges,  we  continue  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  depth.  Our  hope  is  in 
all  of  us  together;  in  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  acts  in  each 
one  of  us,  with  and  through 
Scarboro  Missions,  here  in  Canada 
and  in  each  of  our  missions.  These 
realities  are  what  open  new  hori- 
zons, bring  new  hope,  and  give 
witness  to  our  life  as  a Society.00 


As  we  journey,  we  promise  to  seek 
God's  reign  of  justice  and  peace. 

Look  in  your  love  upon  us  your  pilgrim  people 
As  we  struggle  toward  you. 

Be  our  food  for  the  journey. 

Our  wine  for  rejoicing. 

Our  light  in  the  darkness, 

And  our  welcome  at  journey's  end. 

Amen. 
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Crossing  boundaries 

The  many  ways  of  understanding  foreign  mission 


By  Fr.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 


Although  officially  known 
as  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  our  com- 
munity prefers  the  shorter  and 
more  popular  name,  Scarboro 
Missions.  Yet,  even  without 
using  the  word  “foreign,"  we  are 
committed  to  foreign  mission 
and  it  is  very  much  embedded  in 
who  we  are  and  what  we  are 
about. 

When  people  hear  the  words 
"foreign  mission,"  they  think  of 
missionaries  who  are  working 
outside  of  Canada.  In  other 
words,  they  understand  foreign 
mission  in  terms  of  geography. 

Flowever,  besides  a geograph- 
ical sense,  there  are  other  ways  of 
understanding  foreign  mission: 

• In  a religious  sense, 

foreign  mission  is  missionary 
activity  among  peoples  whose 
religion  is  other  than 
Christianity.  The  Great 
Commission  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  "Go  forth, 
teach  all  nations,"  reflects  this 
understanding  of  foreign  mis- 
sion. (These  words  appear  on 
the  emblem  of  Scarboro 
Missions.) 

• In  a cultural  sense, 
foreign  mission  is  missionary 
activity  in  a cultural  world 
other  than  that  of  the  mission- 
ary. In  the  past,  particular  cul- 
tures tended  to  correspond  to 
particular  countries,  but 
nowadays,  with  the  massive 
migrations  of  peoples,  "cul- 
tural minorities"  are  found 
within  Canada. 


• In  a sociological  sense, 

foreign  mission  is  missionary 
activity  in  a social  world  other 
than  that  of  the  missionary, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  world  of 
the  poor.  The  poor  are  not 
merely  those  who  lack  materi- 
al goods  but  also — and  espe- 
cially— those  who  are  "made- 
to-be-poor,"  who  are  exclud- 
ed, who  are  marginalized. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  engaged 
in  all  of  these  forms  of  foreign 
mission.  We  are  present  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  so  we 
are  engaged  in  foreign  mission  in 
the  geographical  sense.  In  these 
same  countries  we  are  present  to 
peoples  of  other  cultures  and  so 
we  are  engaged  in  foreign  mis- 
sion in  the  cultural  sense.  We  are 
present  to  peoples  of  other  faiths 
in  China,  Japan,  Guyana,  and 
Thailand  and  so  we  are  engaged 
in  foreign  mission  in  the  religious 
sense.  Finally,  we  are  present  to 
the  poor  in  the  countries  where 
we  work  and  so  we  are  engaged 
in  foreign  mission  in  the  sociologi- 
cal sense. 

Which  form  is  most 
important  to  us? 

Geography,  by  itself,  has 
never  been  the  criterion  of  for- 
eign mission  for  Scarboro 
Missions,  yet  our  official  docu- 
ments have  always  emphasized 
"leaving  home"  in  order  to  meet 
those  who  are  "different"  from 
us. 

The  Mission  Statement  of 
Scarboro's  Ninth  General 


Chapter  (1992)  asserts  that 
"given  the  history,  tradition,  and 
charism  of  Scarboro,  our  primary 
witness  is  overseas.  It  is  this  mis- 
sion experience  overseas  that 
gives  us  our  particular  authentic- 
ity in  our  mission  work  in 
Canada." 

We  use  the  word  "authentici- 
ty" because  of  our  experience  liv- 
ing and  serving  among  peoples 
of  other  lands  and  cultures.  We 
walk  among  them,  sharing  life 
with  them.  We  listen  and  learn 
and,  like  the  disciples,  we  come 
back  to  our  home  Church  to 
share  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard. 

In  a globalized  world,  foreign 
mission  in  a geographical  sense 
seems  to  belong  to  the  past.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  leave 
Canada  in  order  to  engage  in  for- 
eign mission  in  the  cultural  or 
religious  sense  of  the  term. 
Massive  immigration  since  the 
Second  World  War  has  created  a 
situation  in  which  people  of 
other  cultures  and  religions  are 
now  to  be  found  within  Canada. 
Easily,  one  can  say  that  mission 
today  is  everywhere — it  is  with- 
out borders. 

Crossing  boundaries 

In  reality,  foreign  mission  is 
crossing  a boundary  to  meet 
those  who  are  "different."  Those 
boundaries  may  be  religious,  cul- 
tural, or  sociological.  But  foreign 
mission  is  more  than  that — for- 
eign mission  is  meeting  those 
who  are  'different'  where  they 
are  'at  home'  and  we  aren't; 
where  they  are  the  host  and  we 
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A group  of  young  people  in  Guyana  meet  with  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Jean  Maclnnis  and  Fr.  David  Warren. 


One  way  of  describing  foreign  mission  is  to  say  that  it  is  a visit 

IN  WHICH  THE  GUEST  AND  THE  HOST  MUTUALLY  GIVE  AND  RECEIVE. 

There  occurs  a process  of  mutual  enrichment. 


are  the  guest. 

One  way  of  describing  foreign 
mission  is  to  say  that  it  is  a visit. 
A visit  is  a conversation  in  which 
the  guest  and  the  host  mutually 
give  and  receive.  As  a guest,  the 
missionary  offers  the  Gospel  as 
he  or  she  lives  it  and  as  the 
Canadian  Church  lives  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  host  shares  per- 
sonal riches  and  the  riches  of  his 
or  her  culture  and  religion  with 
the  missionary.  There  occurs  a 
process  of  mutual  enrichment. 

As  a foreigner,  the  missionary 
is  able  to  affirm  the  wisdom  and 
values  of  the  people  whom  he  or 
she  is  visiting.  The  foreigner  does 
not  know  the  culture  and  religion 
of  people  better  than  a people 
know  their  own  culture  and  reli- 
gion. But,  as  an  outsider,  the  for- 
eigner can  see  the  wisdom  and 


values  that  may  escape  the  reflec- 
tive awareness  of  a people 
because  they  are  too  close  to  their 
culture  and  religion.  People  often 
fail  to  see  their  own  giftedness. 

In  the  Bible,  God's  entry  into 
human  history  is  described  as  a 
"visit."  A visit  requires  crossing  a 
boundary  between  the  home  of 
the  one  who  is  visiting  and  the 
home  of  the  one  who  is  being  vis- 
ited. In  order  that  we  might  have 
Life,  God  has  crossed  the  divid- 
ing line  between  heaven  and 
earth,  between  eternity  and  time, 
between  His  divinity  and  our 
humanity.  God  has  crossed  these 
boundaries  because  God  is  com- 
mitted to  us. 

By  their  readiness  to  leave 
their  own  country  and  to  meet 
people  of  other  cultures  and  reli- 
gions on  their  own  turf,  mission- 


aries are  signs  that  the  Church  is 
committed  to  those  who  are  dif- 
ferent— to  'the  other.'  This  means 
that  mission  is  witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God  for  all  peoples;  in 
effect,  bringing  down  the  borders 
of  our  foreignness  to  each  other 
and  welcoming  us  into  the  fullest 
vision  of  humanity — the  family 
of  God. 

To  get  there,  we  must  begin  by 
stepping  beyond  our  borders  in 
faith.  Yes,  it  still  has  the  feel  of 
mission  in  a geographical  sense, 
but  it  is  much  more.  And  so, 
Scarboro  Missions  continues  to 
go  overseas,  beyond  borders,  to 
meet  others  and  to  invite  them  to 
do  the  same.°° 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Enjoying  reading  the  magazine, 
and  the  calendars  are  beautiful. 

C.R.  Murray 

Aylmer,  PQ 

...I  am  very  impressed  with 
your  'courageous'  calendar.  I use 
that  term  since  you  have  included 
Jewish,  Islamic,  Buddhist  and 
Baha'i  holydays;  in  addition  to 
days  of  note  for  our  Orthodox 
friends  who  use  the  Julian  calen- 
dar. This  is  wonderful  and  surely 
in  the  new  respect  we  should  have 
for  these  faiths  as  a result  of  Vati- 
can II. 

...Overall,  your  calendar  is 
excellent  and  full  of  hope... May 
the  Lord  continue  to  bless  your 
work... 

Michael  Piette 

Toronto,  ON 

Enjoyed  reading 
Partners  in  Mission 
(October  2002  spe- 
cial issue).  It  is 
very  inspiring  to 
be  made  aware  of 
the  dedication  of 
the  laity. 

Marjorie  Karn 

Kitchener,  ON 


Really  enjoy  your  magazine  and 
wonderful  photography.  Your 
message  of  interfaith  is  well 
presented  and  thoughtful. 

D.  Cotton 

Burnaby,  BC 

For  years  now,  I have  been 
enjoying  reading  Scarboro  Missions 
cover  to  cover.  I have  always  felt 
blessed  as  well  in  meeting  with  the 
wonderful  community  members  at 
(your  Mission  Centre  in)  Scarbor- 
ough where  I,  as  animatrice  for 
Development  and  Peace,  and  my 
colleagues  have  found  hospitality 
over  the  years. 

Many  blessings  upon  you  and 
your  wonderful  work.  I was  espe- 
cially thrilled  to  read  about  the 
interreligious  dialogue  you  are  so 
committed  to.  Ffaving  studied  the 
world's  major  religions  and  having 
lived  two  years  in  the  Middle  East, 
I'm  always  looking  for  signs  of 
Truth-based,  'real'  dialogue,  based 
on  humility  and  compassion.  It 
looks  as  if  you  are  well  on  the  path 
to  opening  up  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  all  of  our  sisters  and 
brothers.  Thanks  for  your  vision 
and  gift  of  inclusivity. 

Lorraine  Dumont 

Winnipeg,  MB 

...I  always  enjoy 
reading  the  magazine 
as  it  is  always  very 
timely  and  interesting. 
May  God  bless  all  your 
wonderful  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  your  mis- 
sions and  here  at 
home. 

Vivian  Lawrence 
Ottawa,  ON 


I really  enjoyed  your  summer 
issue,  reading  from  cover  to  cover 
about  the  wonderful  work  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries. 

Dorothy  Scanlon 

Etobicoke,  ON 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  spe- 
cial issue  was  very  informative 
reading!  It's  great  to  hear,  first- 
hand, of  the  help  and  guidance 
they  are  able  to  extend. 

Marjorie  Karn 

Kitchener,  ON 

I am  very  impressed  with  our 
young  people  (May  2002  special 
issue)  and  how  dedicated  they  are. 

H.  Laionikanis 

Vanier,  ON 

I always  enjoy  the  magazine. 
The  May  edition  was  splendid, 
featuring  young  lay  helpers  in  the 
mission.  They  are  our  witnesses! 

W.  Agnew 

Montreal,  PQ 

1 love  the  magazine,  in  particu- 
lar the  March  2002  vocation 
(priesthood)  issue. 

Sister  Marie  Gosse 

St.  John's,  NF 

We  are  renewing  our  subscrip- 
tion. . .Thanks  for  all  the  years  of 
your  most  excellent  publication. 

It  has  brought  into  our  home  a 
loving  connection  with  the  people 
and  their  cultures  in  the  lands 
where  Scarboro  missionaries  serve. 

R.  Boissonneau 

Scarborough,  ON 
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I enjoy  your  magazine  and  pass 
it  on  to  others. 

Helen  Chandler 
Charlottetown,  PEI 

It  is  inspiring  and  faith  nourish- 
ing to  read  about  the  work  of  our 
missionary  priests  in  many  differ- 
ent countries. 

Janet  T.  Young 
Black  River  Bridge,  NB 

I read  and  enjoy  your  magazine. 
Your  work  is  my  work  too... 

Rev.  Reginald  G.  MacNeil 
Ottawa,  ON 

I very  much  enjoyed  the  article 
on  Monsignor  Fraser  (Jan-Feb 
2002).  I usually  pass  on  my  copy  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  but  this  one  is  a 
keeper. 

Vivian  Oregon / 

Alexandria,  ON 

I enjoyed  reading  the  memoirs 
of  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser. 

He  was  a remarkable  man. 

Theresa  Whalen 
Saint  John,  NB 

Thoroughly  enjoyed  your  spe- 
cial issue  Jan-Feb  2002.  Devoured 
every  page  including  the  pericope 
on  subscriptions  and  postal  rates. 

Please  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years. 

Rev.  D.  Bourbonnais,  OMI 
St.  Ann’s  Parish 
FI  in  Flon,  MB 


What  a splendid  feature  article 
("Memoirs  of  Monsignor  Fraser") 
you  had  in  the  January-February 
2002  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions! 

...Of  particular  interest  was  his 
reference  to  the  Irish-based  Society 
of  St.  Columban.  We  grew  up  in 
Ireland,  not  far  from  Navan  where 
the  order  has  its  principal  house. 

But  we  did  not  know  it  as  the 
Society  of  St.  Columban.  Half  a 
century  ago  and  more,  it  was  uni- 
versally known  throughout  Ire- 
land as  the  Maynooth  Mission  to 
China.  Its  monthly  publication.  The 
Far  East,  was  read  from  cover  to 
cover  in  our  respective  homes. 

...Although  we  read  about  Bish- 
op Galvin  in  The  Far  East  in  our 
young  days,  we  did  not  know  how 
he  became  interested  in  China 
until  we  read  Monsignor  Fraser's 
memoirs  in  your  publication. 

Our  closest  association  with  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
was  through  the  late  Father  Jack 
Mclver  who  visited  us  here  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  who  one 
of  us  visited  twice  in  Eshowe 
(South  Africa)  to  gather  material 
for  articles  on  the  pioneering  credit 
union  work  he  was  engaged  in 
there. 

Professor  P.A.  Moran 

Truro,  NS 


I have  been  reading  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  since  about 
1967  when  two  young  seminarians 
from  the  Maritimes  visited  our 
parish  of  St.  John  Fisher  in  Bra- 
malea,  Ontario,  promoting  mission 
work.  I remember  that  after  mass 
they  visited  the  homes  of  the 
parishioners  and  had  a cup  of 
coffee  with  us!  We  subscribed  to 
the  magazine  and  have  been  get- 
ting it  ever  since. 

I have  now  been  living  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  for  28  years  and 
continue  to  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing the  magazine.  And  I particu- 
larly like  the  calendar,  which  is  in 
constant  use. 

...There  is  much  to  be  done  and 
much  to  learn  when  one  lives  in  a 
country  such  as  this,  which  has  so 
many  social  problems,  with  people 
at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  being 
so  wealthy  and  those  at  the  bottom 
having  nothing.  The  challenges  are 
always  great  and  one  feels  one  is  a 
part  of  the  People  of  God  trying  to 
spread  God's  Kingdom  in  solidari- 
ty with  people  from  every  corner 
of  the  earth. 

...Keep  up  the  good  work.  It  is 
always  good  to  hear  from  people 
doing  the  sort  of  work  one  believes 
in  and  that  together  we  can  change 
the  world! 

Helen  Hughes 
Sao  Paulo,  BRAZIL 
via  email 
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Different  countries... 


Our  summer  2002  Assembly  and  Chapter  meetings 
were  a time  of  reflection  and  wisdom-seeking,  of 
searching  and  discovery,  of  struggle  expressed  in 
tears,  of  joy  expressed  in  laughter.  We  chose  to  increase  the 
"ties  that  bind"  in  order  that  we  may  be  part  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  our  world. 

We  felt  a sense  of  celebration  especially  during  the 
Eucharist  and  we  were  energized  by  our  gatherings  around 
the  altar.  Each  day,  a different  mission  team  organized  the 
liturgy,  choosing  the  readings  and  the  hymns.  In  this  way, 
the  Scarboro  community  celebrated  the  peoples  and  cultures 
of  the  missions  where  we  serve. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  we  said  parts  of  the  mass  in  the 
language  of  the  mission  country.  Some  of  us  wore  the  dress 
of  the  people  and  we  presented  some  of  their  customs.  The 
rhythm  of  African  music  and  dance,  the  soothing  sound  of 
the  mountain  flute,  the  sonorous  Buddhist  bell  all  left  an 
impression. 

"Peace  be  with  you"  filtered  among  us  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  in  Thai  and  Tagalog 
(Filipino),  in  Chitimbuka  (the  language  of  the  Timbuka  peo- 
ple in  northern  Malawi),  and  in  English. 

All  of  our  mission  teams,  including  Canada,  presented 
themselves  at  our  Eucharistic  celebrations  during 
Assembly/  Chapter  2002.  We  dedicated  one  mass  to  those 
missionaries  who  had  been  called  to  God  over  the  past  five 
years.  We  remembered  them  in  love  and  affection.  Their  pic- 
tures were  before  us  and  all  15  of  them  were  very  much  pre- 
sent to  us  not  only  during  that  Eucharistic  celebration,  but 
throughout  the  whole  Assembly  and  Chapter  meetings. °° 


Guyana  missioner  Magda  vanZyl 


aL 
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Different  celebrations 


of  Eucharist 


Mary  Olenick 
of  the  Malawi, 
Africa, 

mission  team. 
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Fr.  Roger  Brennan  and  Louise  Malnachuk. 


Fr.  John  Carten,  Japan. 
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The  Scarboro  community  wearing  the  hada  during  the  Eucharist  celebration  for  the  peoples  of  China. 
Fr.  Brian  Swords,  celebrant,  explains  that  the  hada  embodies  Tibetan  heritage  values  of  purity, 
loyalty,  respect,  blessing,  happiness,  and  good  fortune. 


A sign  of  God’s  presence 

At  the  liturgy  for  China,  the  China  mission  team  members 
presented  each  participant  with  the  hada  (scarf)  and  Fr. 
Brian  Swords  explained  the  significance  of  the  hada: 

The  hada  is  a long,  white  raw  silk,  thinly-woven 
scarf  or  shawl.  It  embodies  Tibetan  (primarily 
Yellow  sect  Buddhists)  heritage  values  of  purity, 
loyalty,  respect,  blessing,  happiness,  and  good 
fortune.  There  are  also  other  colours  such  as  yellow 
and  blue  silk  scarves  favoured  by  some  Mongolians 
and  others  who  adhere  to  many  Tibetan  practices. 

Tibetan  culture  is  filled  with  traditional 
symbols  and  etiquette.  Tibetans  commonly  offer 
the  hada  or  present  it  on  the  occasion  of  a wedding, 
a festival,  when  paying  respect  to  elders  or  those 
one  considers  more  important,  to  a Buddhist  statue, 
or  when  entertaining  guests. 

There  is  a tradition  when  presenting  or  offer- 
ing the  hada;  age,  social  position  and/or  status  are 
the  governing  factors.  When  presenting  a hada  to  a 
senior  guest,  one  lilts  the  hada  above  the  head  of 
the  guest.  I o a peer,  one  offers  the  hada  by  putting 
it  in  the  person's  hands.  With  those  younger,  or  in  a 


lesser  social  rank,  one  places  it  around  their  neck. 
The  receiver  always  bows  when  receiving  the  hada. 

Today,  with  this  liturgical  rite,  we  will 
present  each  of  you  with  a hada.  In  doing  so,  we 
are  implicitly  expressing  blessings,  happiness,  and 
respect  for  all  that  God  is  doing,  has  done,  and  will 
continue  to  do  with  and  through  you. 

After  communion,  you  will  be  asked  to  take 
off  your  hada  and,  while  holding  it  in  both  hands, 
bow  to  the  altar  and  come  forward  to  place  the  hada 
on  the  altar.  Just  before  putting  it  on  the  altar,  raise 
it  above  your  head. 

Many  faiths  and  traditions  believe  that  each 
person  is  capable  of  being  a sign  of  God's  presence 
in  the  world.  We,  the  China  team,  believe  we  have 
been  called  to  journey  in  the  mystery  of  God  along  a 
unique  pathway.  God  for  us  is  found  at  the  depth  of 
life,  in  our  teaching  and  our  presence  in  China.  It  is 
from  this  simple  presence  and  small  contribution 
that  we  believe  we  are  echoing  God's  call  to  all 
creation  and  the  deepest  potential  of  all  God's 
people. oo 
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Mount  Chimborazo,  where  Scarboro  missioners  serve  in  Ecuador. 


Going  back  down  the  mountain 

In  celebrating  the  people  of  Ecuador,  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  gave 
the  homih / after  reading  the  gospel  of  the  day  in  Kichwa, 
the  language  of  the  indigenous  people  living  in  the  area 
where  Scarboro  missioners  serve. 

The  storv  of  the  Transfiguration  (Matthew  17:1-9) 
is  a powerful  story  and  very  familiar  to  us  all. 
The  story  begins  with  Jesus  “leading"  Peter,  James, 
and  John  "up  a high  mountain,  far  from  everyone." 

It  is  interesting  that  mountains  seem  to  be  a setting 
for  encounters  with  the  Divine,  from  Old  Testament 
times  up  to  the  present. 

In  the  Gospel,  Jesus  reveals  himself  in  a setting 
similar  to  that  of  Mount  Chimborazo  in  Ecuador. 

Just  before  this  story  is  the  episode  in  which  Jesus 
announces  to  his  followers  that  he  is  about  to  suffer 
and  die  and  will  be  raised  on  the  third  day. 

So,  it  is  within  this  context — with  the  motive  of 
showing  the  apostles  that  beyond  suffering  and 
death  lies  the  resurrection — that  Jesus  "leads"  Peter, 
James,  and  John  up  the  mountain  and  gives  them  a 
glimpse  of  his  resurrected  glory. 

Peter's  response  is  something  we  can  relate  to: 
"It's  just  great  being  here.  Let's  stay.  I'll  put  up 
tents."  Peter  is  pumped;  on  a high.  And  naturally. 


he  does  not  want  this  feeling  to  end. 

We  can  identify  with  that.  How  much  like 
Peter  we  are.  We  thank  God  for  the  moments, 
persons,  and  events  that  fill  our  hearts  with  joy, 
because  they  give  us  an  ever-so-fleeting  glimpse  of 
what  the  reign  of  God  must  be  like.  They  sustain  us 
through  the  long  haul. 

But  while  we  are  pumped  and  primed  to  pitch 
our  tent,  Jesus  shocks  us  back  to  reality,  just  as  he 
did  with  Peter  and  the  others.  His  response  to  them 
is  his  response  to  us:  He  sends  us  back  down  the 
mountain,  back  into  the  world. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  Incarnation  is  a 
celebration  of  God's  intimate  connection  with  the 
world.  The  created  world  is  not  incompatible  with 
Divine  glory,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  glorify  that  which 
is  limited. 

So,  Jesus  leaves  no  option.  We  must  go  back 
down  the  mountain,  because  it  is  there,  amidst  the 
preoccupations  and  struggles  and  apparent  chaos, 
that  we  engage  ourselves  in  transforming  the  world. 
And  therein  lies  the  suffering  and  death.  It  costs  to 
be  involved  in  transforming  the  world.  There  is  a 
price.  But  without  the  suffering  and  death  there  can 
be  no  glory,  no  resurrection.^ 
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L-R:  Fr.  Gerry  Sherry,  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  Fr.  Vic  Vachon  and  lay  missioner  Julia  Duarte 
at  the  community  mass  celebrating  mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Eucharist:  A prayer  of  thanksgiving 

Fr.  Lionel  Walsh  recalled  the  long  and  fruitful  presence  of 
our  missionaries  in  the  Dominican  Republic: 

The  Eucharist  is  the  great  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

Today,  in  this  Holy  Mass  dedicated  to  the 
Dominican  mission,  we  have  much  to  remember, 
much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Our  missionaries  have  served  in  23  parishes 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  from  1943  to  the  present. 
Within  the  context  of  parish  ministry  we  have 
followed  various  paths  of  mission — for  example, 
the  path  of  the  liberation  of  our  people.  Scarboro 
priests  Harvey  Steele,  Jack  Mclver,  Basil  Kirby, 
Alfonsus  Chafe,  and  others,  were  pioneers  in 
establishing  and  promoting  the  Co-operative 
Movement  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  co-op 
building  in  the  town  of  Yamasa  is  named  for 
Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  Edificio  Padre  Juan  Jose. 

Today,  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  is  seen  as  exemplary 
among  priests  in  the  country  working  for  the 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  the  people.  We 
think  of  the  work  of  lay  missioners  Dean  Riley  and 
the  late  Gerry  Heffernan  in  helping  the  poor. 

Rope  John  Paul  II  reminds  us  in  his  encyclical, 
Redemploris  Missio,  that  personal  witness  is  the  first 
and  irreplaceable  form  of  mission.  In  this  context,  I 
would  like  to  mention  two  of  our  priests  whose 
personal  witness  was  outstanding:  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil 
and  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon.  One  of  the  many  services 


that  Fr.  Dan  rendered  to  his  parishioners  was  to 
bring  sick  people  in  his  jeep  from  the  town  of 
Miches  where  he  lived  to  the  hospital  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  El  Seibo.  It  meant  a long,  tiresome 
drive  through  the  hills.  And  he  did  this  many  times. 

When  Fr.  Dan  returned  to  Canada,  one  of  his 
parishioners  wrote  an  article  about  him  in  one  of 
the  daily  newspapers.  The  article  was  entitled, 

"We  have  known  a saint."  Years  later,  after 
Fr.  Dan's  death,  Bishop  Juan  Pepen  wrote  of  him: 
"Padre  Daniel  MacNeil  whose  light  shines  out  to 
a great  distance." 

Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  lost  his  life  in  1965  while 
trying  to  help  young  people  in  the  parish  during  the 
Dominican  civil  war.  A monument  to  Fr.  Art  stands 
where  he  was  murdered,  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
outside  the  town  of  Monte  Plata.  A parish  centre  in 
Monte  Plata  and  a trade  school  in  the  town  of  Ocoa 
bear  the  name  Padre  Arturo  MacKinnon. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  as  the  number  of 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  gone  down,  we  have  watched  the  Church  in  the 
capital,  Santo  Domingo,  grow  and  become  stronger. 
That's  what  we  want  to  see,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  grows  though  we  diminish. 

Today,  in  this  Holy  Eucharist,  we  give  thanks 
for  all  that  we  have  received  and  continue  to  receive 
from  our  presence  among  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.00 
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Dominican  Republic 


Living  the  Good  News  in  Ocoa 

The  Dominican  Republic  Senate  declares  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Louis  Quinn 


Fr.  Lou  Quinn  celebrating  the  Eucharist  with  a small  rural  community  in  the 
hills  of  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 


"Protector  of  Ocoa" 


Motivated  by  the  Gospel 
and  its  unwavering 
message  of  hope,  love, 
peace  and  justice,  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  says, 

"Christ  has  promised  a 
full  life  to  all  people.  You 
should  not  be  celebrating 
Eucharist  unless  you  are 
sharing  with  other  people 
and  trying  to  bring  about 
that  possibility  of  a full  life 
and  a better  life  for  all.  The 
Good  News  is  not  just  a said 
word.  It  has  to  be  a lived 
word." 

In  November  2002,  the 
Dominican  Republic  Senate 
approved  a resolution  declaring 
Er.  Lou  Quinn,  Father  Protector 
of  the  newly-created  Province  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Immediately 
after.  Congress  dispatched  a com- 
mission of  senators  to  Ocoa  to 
deliver  the  recognition  in  person. 

The  Senate  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  example  and  unceasing 
labour  of  a citizen  who,  though 
not  bom  a Dominican,  has  given 
his  life  to  the  nation. 

Fr.  Quinn  has  served  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  since  1953, 
with  37  of  those  years  in  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa.  He  continues  to  live  and 
work  among  the  people  of  Ocoa, 
people  who  know  incredible 
hardship  and  who  struggle  for  a 
decent  life.  Padre  Luis,  as  he  is 
affectionately  known,  walks  with 
them,  providing  pastoral  care  and 
promoting  community  education 
and  projects  that  help  the  people 


to  better  their  lives. 

The  Dominican  Senate  motion 
considers  the  biblical  precept 
"faith  without  works  is  dead"  in 
recognizing  the  prophetic  vision 
and  the  social  and  educational 
work  of  Fr.  Quinn,  channeled 
through  Ocoa's  community-run 
development  organization, 
ADESJO. 

Scarboro  missioners,  together 
with  the  local  people,  established 
this  organization  in  Ocoa  in  1963. 
Today,  ADESJO  continues  to 
unite  communities,  working 
together  to  achieve  success  in  lit- 
eracy programs,  skills  training, 
health  care,  reforestation 
programs,  solar  energy  projects. 


the  eradication  of  child  labour, 
and  the  building  of  clinics, 
schools,  community  centres,  rural 
aqueducts,  and  roads. 

The  Dominican  Senate  recogni- 
tion is  the  most  recent  in  a long 
line  of  awards  that  Fr.  Quinn  has 
received  from  the  Dominican 
and  Canadian  governments 
(including  the  Order  of  Canada) 
and  from  private  institutions. 

Fr.  Quinn's  life  and  work  are  also 
featured  at  the  Canada  and  the 
World  pavilion  in  Ottawa,  which 
celebrates  the  achievements 
of  Canadians  in  the  global 
comm  uni  ty.oo 
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During  Assembly/Chapter  2002,  many  colleagues  who  had  served  with  us  in  mission  joined  us  on  Alumni  Day. 

As  members  of  our  alumni  association,  they  continue  to  journey  with  us  as  partners  in  mission. 

On  that  day  Scarboro  Missions  also  celebrated  its  40th  anniversary  of  mission  in  Brazil.  Concelebrating  at  mass 
are  L-R  (above),  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  and  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis  who  all  served  in  Brazil. 

Fr.  Ron  will  soon  return  to  Amazonas  to  continue  his  work  with  indigenous  communities. 


Modern  disciples  of  Christ 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  gave  the  homily  on  this  special  day  of 
our  Assembly,  in  which  we  celebrated  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  our  mission  in  Brazil. 

In  today's  gospel  (Matthew  14:22-33),  the  disciples 
are  travelling  by  boat  at  night,  a common  occur- 
rence for  people  living  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon. 
Those  who  travel  on  the  Amazon  River  at  night 
face  many  possible  dangers  such  as  running  into  a 
sandbank  or  a fishing  net  or  even  a smaller  boat. 

The  disciples  had  just  learned  that  by  sharing, 
in  this  case  bread  and  fish,  all  can  be  satisfied.  After 
teaching  them  this  lesson  in  sharing,  Jesus  sent 
them  out  to  sea  by  themselves.  The  sea  is  turbulent 
and  they  are  sent  to  the  other  side,  a foreign  shore. 

Christian  communities  are  the  modern 
disciples  of  Christ.  We  carry  his  word  to  others 
and  in  doing  so,  we  face  many  difficulties  and 
challenges  as  we  try  to  build  a new  world  of  justice, 
peace,  and  compassion. 

it  has  been  40  years  since  the  first  session  of 
Vatican  II  and  40  years  since  Scarboro  Missions 
opened  its  mission  in  Brazil.  There,  the  turbulent 
seas  were  in  the  form  of  a military  dictatorship  and 
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what  can  best  be  described  as  savage  capitalism — 
the  cutting  down  of  rainforests,  over-farming  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  exploitation  of  working 
people. 

Scarboro  Missions  based  its  mission  on  the 
theology  of  liberation  and  attempted  to  build  a 
Church  of  the  people,  with  an  emphasis  on  both 
pastoral  and  social  work.  The  people  responded 
and  a Church  of  the  laity  took  root. 

Like  the  disciples  in  the  midst  of  turbulence, 
we  often  don't  recognize  that  Jesus  is  present  with 
us.  When  we  see  him  coming  toward  us,  we  think 
he  is  a ghost.  When  we  do  recognize  him  and  he 
touches  us  deeply,  we  say,  "Truly  you  are  the  Son 
of  God!" 

As  a missionary  community,  Scarboro  has 
faced  stormy  seas  as  we  continue  to  define  our 
missionary  role  and  we  continue  to  learn  to  walk 
together  as  priest  and  lay  missioners. 

As  Elijah  found  God  in  the  sound  of  sheer 
silence,  and  in  the  soft  breeze,  so,  too,  we  need  to 
listen  for  God  who  speaks  to  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
stormy  seas,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  hear  Jesus  say 
to  us,  "Take  heart.  It  is  I.  Do  not  be  afraid. "°° 


Keeping  the  dream  alive 

In  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  the  Association  Dom  Jorge  continues 

THE  WORK  BEGUN  BY  SCARBORO  MISSIONER  BlSHOP  GEORGE  MaRSKELL 

By  Michael  O'Kane 
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"hope  to  see  the  day 
when  people  have 
.enough  to  eat,  just 
salaries,  better  working 
conditions,  title  to  their  land; 
because  this  is  what  God 
wants — fullness  of  life  for  all 
people." 


This  was  the  dream  of  the  late 
Bishop  George  Marskell,  Scarboro 
missioner  and  Bishop  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
Hoping  to  keep  this  dream  alive, 
a small  group  of  laity  in  the 
Prelacy  have  formed  the 
Association  Dom  Jorge  to  continue 
some  of  the  pastoral  initiatives 
that  Bishop  George  began.  These 
initiatives  include: 

at  Legal  assistance  and 
defense  of  poor  farmers 
threatened  with  expulsion 
from  their  lands; 

Adult  education  classes 
and  a mobile  library  for  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  living  in 
poor  neighbourhoods; 

stxr  Medical  assistance  to 
the  poor,  and  preventative 
health  education; 

jkw  Visitation  and  defense 
of  prisoners  languishing  in 
jails. 

The  Association  embodies  a 
vision  of  Church  as  "The  People 
of  God."  This  was  the  vision  of 
Church  to  which  Bishop  George 
devoted  his  life  among  the  people 
of  the  Amazon  for  37  years.  And 
it  is  a vision  that  the  Association's 


founding  members 
hope  to  see  flour- 
ish. 

Dona  Sylvia 
Aranha  de 
Oliveira  is  presi- 
dent of  the 
Association.  She 
has  worked  in  the 
Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara  for  the 
last  32  years  as  a 
pastoral  agent  in 
the  village  of 
Silves  and  as 
director  of 
Centrepi,  the  train- 
ing centre  of  the 
Prelacy. 

Dr.  Anelore 
Folz  de  Oliveira's 
medical  practice  in 
the  late  1960s  focused  on  pro- 
grams for  people  afflicted  with 
leprosy  and  tuberculosis.  She 
works  with  the  poor  from  the 
interior  and  in  the  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Itacoatiara.  She  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Emmanuel  Altamar  de  Souza 
was  for  many  years  the  director 
of  the  youth  pastoral.  Now  a 
lawyer,  he  volunteers  his  legal 
services  to  the  Association  for 
obtaining  land  titles  for  poor 
farmers  and  for  upholding  the 
legal  rights  of  prisoners. 

Carlos  Correa,  Christina 
Alvorcem  and  Zeni  Cavalcante 
complete  the  Association's  direc- 
torate. All  are  teachers  and  are 
actively  involved  in  the  local 
Church  and  community.  All  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  services  to 


For  37  years  Bishop  George  Marskell  walked  with  the 
poor  of  Amazonas. 


the  Association. 

The  Association  Dom  Jorge, 
formed  in  June  2001,  has  a mem- 
bership of  120  local  people.  In 
their  first  year,  they  have  staged 
health  education  seminars, 
evening  literacy  classes  for 
adults,  and  a visitation  program 
for  prisoners.  A mobile  library 
makes  the  rounds  in  the  poor 
areas  of  the  city. 

Membership  donations  and 
voluntary  work  have  helped  the 
Association  to  acquire  land  and 
begin  construction  on  an  educa- 
tional centre.  This  project  helps  to 
make  Bishop  George  Marskell's 
dream  a reality.  It  needs  our 
financial  help  and  any  donation 
you  make  through  Scarboro 
Missions  will  be  forwarded  to 
keep  this  dream  alive.°° 


I 
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Inspired  by  St.  Francis  Xavier 

Homily  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  patron  of  missions,  December  3,  2002 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


Xavier  experienced  a process  of  conversion, 

OF  COMING  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  GOODNESS  AND 
THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD  IN  OTHER  PEOPLES. 
SCARBORO  MISSIONERS,  TOO,  HAVE  SHARED  THIS 
EXPERIENCE  WHERE  WE  OURSELVES  HAVE  GONE. 


First  of  all  I want  to  welcome 
all  of  you  as  we  come 
together  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  who 
died  on  December  3, 1552,  on  the 
island  of  Sancian  off  the  coast  of 
Canton,  China. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  is  one  of  the 
patrons  of  missions,  so  today  we 
as  Scarboro  missioners  celebrate 
our  feast  day.  Present  with  us  are 
Jesuit  Fr.  Jack  O'Brien  and  mem- 
bers of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
who,  along  with  countless  others 
also  claim  Xavier  as  one  of  their 
patrons. 

In  effect,  as  we  celebrate  our 
feast  day  here  at  Scarboro,  we 
welcome  all  of  you  to  celebrate 
our  common  feast,  giving  thanks 
together  for  the  call  to  be  mission- 
ers and  for  Xavier's  great  exam- 
ple to  us. 

As  you  all  know,  Xavier  was 
full  of  incredible  zeal  to  reach  out 
to  new  peoples,  to  proclaim  the 
Good  News.  And  he  did  so  with 
great  enthusiasm.  In  a brief  span 
of  10  years,  from  1542  to  1552, 
Xavier  traveled  from  Portugal  to 
India  to  Goa  and  the  Molucca 
Islands  near  New  Guinea,  then  on 
to  Japan  and  back  to  Goa,  and 
finally  he  set  out  for  China,  dying 
just  in  sight  of  his  goal. 

This  zeal  to  set  off  for  new 
places  to  proclaim  God's  word 
inspired  our  own  founder,  John 
Mary  Fraser,  to  go  to  China.  And 
it  continues  to  inspire  missioners 
today  to  move  beyond  the  famil- 
iar and  reach  out  to  the  'other/  so 
that  we  will  discover  and  cele- 
brate the  incredible  mystery  of 
( lod's  presence  in  all  peoples. 


We  in  Scarboro  can  think  of 
many  in  our  own  community 
who  have  willingly  set  out  for 
new  frontiers  in  just  these  past 
few  months:  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais 
to  Ecuador,  Fr.  Dave  Warren  to 
Guyana,  Fr.  Pat  Kelly  to  Thailand, 
Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  lay  missioner  Susan  Keays  to 
Thailand.  Ray  and  Beverley  Van- 
tomme  have  returned  to  Malawi. 

The  same  spirit  inspires  priest 
candidate  Ignacio  Pinedo  to 
renew  his  oath  of  commitment 
today  during  our  gathering. 

Today's  Gospel  account  men- 


Priest  candidate  Ignacio  Pinedo 
(centre)  after  renewing  his  oath  of 
commitment.  Willi  him  are  Council 
members  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  (left)  and 
Fr.  John  Carten. 


tions  that  Jesus  sent  out  70  to  the 
towns  and  villages  that  he  him- 
self was  going  to  visit  and  that, 
"the  seventy  returned  with  joy" 
and  told  Jesus  of  all  that  had 
occurred.  In  spite  of  the  struggles, 
they  were  amazed  at  how  God 
had  acted  in  and  through  them. 

Francis  Xavier  writing  to 
Ignatius  Loyola  from  Malacca,  a 
city  in  Malaysia,  in  1545  wrote 
the  following,  "The  dangers  to 
which  I am  exposed  and  the  tasks 
I undertake  for  God  are 
inexhaustible  springs  of  spiritual 
joy... and  I do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  tasted  such  inward 
delight..." 

All  Scarboro  missioners  could 
recount  many  stories  of  the  times 
we  saw  God  active  in  and 
through  the  people  with  whom 
we  have  been  privileged  to  walk. 

Recently,  several  of  us  listened 
to  Merv  and  Sonia,  a Scarboro  lay 
mission  couple  who  have  just 
returned  from  three  years  in 
Malawi.  Sonia  talked  excitedly 
about  an  AIDS  awareness  pro- 
gram that  she  helped  develop  in 
the  diocese  where  she  was  work- 
ing. "You  should  have  seen  the 
wonderful  volunteers  we  had 
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working  with  us,"  she  said.  "I 
loved  it.  And  when  I was  leaving, 
they  gave  me  a live  goat  to  take 
back  to  Canada.  Imagine,  they 
have  so  little  to  eat,  yet  they  gave 
me  a goat." 

The  joy  Scarboro  missioners 
experience  in  meeting  people  of 
other  cultures  is  nothing  less  than 
an  encounter  with  the  face  of  God. 

Between  August  15, 1549,  and 
1551,  Xavier  spent  two  and  a half 
years  in  Japan.  In  a letter  of  1549, 
he  wrote,  "We  shall  never  find 
among  heathens  another  race 
equal  to  the  Japanese.  They  are  a 
people  of  very  good  manners, 
good  in  general,  and  not  mali- 
cious; they  are  men  of  honor  to  a 
marvel,  and  prize  honor  above  all 
else  in  the  world.  They  are  a peo- 
ple of  very  good  will,  very  socia- 
ble and  very  desirous  of  knowl- 
edge." 

While  we  might  shudder  at  the 
use  of  the  word  "heathens," 

Xavier  experienced  a process  of 
conversion,  of  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  goodness  and  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  other  peoples.  We, 
too,  share  this  experience  where 
we  ourselves  have  gone.  We  set 
out  in  ignorance  to  proclaim  the 
word  of  God  to  others,  only  to 
discover  that  God  is  already  pre- 
sent there,  even  when  the  people 
themselves  do  not  recognize 
God's  presence. 

Like  Xavier,  I also  discovered 
the  goodness  of  God  among  the 
Japanese.  Their  incredible  hon- 
esty, the  beauty  and  richness  of 
their  culture,  their  deep  respect 
for  nature,  their  deep  respect  for 
their  ancestors,  their  perseverance 


Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  served  in  Japan  for 
many  years.  At  the  community  celebration  of  mass  for  the  people  of  Japan, 
Fr.  Curry  sounds  the  bell  during  the  prayer  of  the  faithful.  In  Japan,  it  is  tra- 
ditional to  ring  a gong  or  bell  and  let  the  sound  of  the  bell  resonate  in  our 
hearts  as  our  prayers  rise  up  to  God. 
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Fr.  John  Carten  receives  the  offertory  from  parishioners  in  Japan. 

Fr.  Carten  first  went  to  Japan  in  1972  and  has  served  most  of  his  priest- 
hood there.  Last  year  he  returned  to  Canada  and  is  now  a member  of 
Scarboro  Missions  General  Council. 


"Above  all,  they  would  want  to  observe 

IF  I LIVED  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  WHAT  I SAID 
AND  BELIEVED."  Francis  Xavier 


in  the  face  of  suffering. 

Jesus  on  hearing  of  the  joy  of 
the  disciples,  praises  God  in  say- 
ing, "I  thank  you  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  you 
have  hidden  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  the  intelligent  and 
have  revealed  them  to  infants." 

I think  Jesus  was  referring  to 
two  things,  to  the  way  God 
worked  through  the  disciples  far 
beyond  their  expectations,  and  to 
the  many  ways  that  they  discov- 
ered the  presence  of  God  among 
the  people. 

Like  Jesus,  we  can  easily  sing 
the  praises  of  God  for  the  ways 
that  we  have  seen  the  Spirit  at 
work  both  in  us  and  in  the  people 
we  have  been  privileged  to  live 
among.  We,  too,  can  celebrate 
how  God  worked  far  beyond  our 
own  expectations. 

In  the  first  reading  on  today's 
I east  of  Francis  Xavier,  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  challenge  that  the 
Israelites  of  his  day  were  facing 
as  they  felt  the  onslaught  of  the 
Assyrian  armies.  Yet  in  the  midst 
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of  all  the  turmoil,  he  was  able  to 
say,  "A  shoot  shall  come  out  from 
the  stump  of  Jesse,  and  a branch 
shall  grow  out  of  his  roots." 

Mission  communities  are  fac- 
ing incredible  challenges.  We  are 
losing  our  priest  members  due  to 
illness  and  are  unable  to  attract 
many  new  priest  candidates.  We 
are  faced  with  the  challenge  to 
change,  to  be  able  to  make  the 
Good  News  attractive  to  people 
today. 

Cause  for  hope  and 
celebration 

There  is  a new  Church  slowly 
coming  to  birth  and  a new  Scar- 
boro Missions  as  well.  This  past 
summer  we  celebrated  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties, 
we  are  being  blessed  with  the  gift 
of  new  lay  missioners,  male  and 
female,  single  and  married.  We 
are  blessed  to  have  priest  candi- 
date Ignacio  Pinedo  renewing  his 
oath  today  on  our  feast  day. 

As  a Scarboro  community,  we 
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are  challenged  to  become  a family 
of  missioners  passing  on  this  zeal 
for  mission  to  others.  In  spite  of 
the  destruction  that  Isaiah  saw 
around  him,  he  was  able  to  speak 
with  great  hope  and  confidence 
that  what  was  truly  of  God 
would  continue.  In  spite  of 
Xavier's  great  difficulties  he,  too, 
had  incredible  confidence  in  God. 
Today,  Scarboro  missioners  are 
challenged  to  be  confident  and 
hope-filled  people  as  well. 

Before  going  to  Japan,  Xavier 
met  a Japanese  man  by  the  name 
of  Anjiro  and  wrote,  "I  asked  him 
whether,  if  I went  back  with  him 
to  his  country,  the  Japanese 
would  become  Christians,  and  he 
said  that... Above  all,  they  would 
want  to  observe  if  I lived  in  con- 
formity with  what  I said  and 
believed." 

The  same  challenge  faces  us 
today.  Not  to  talk  about  follow- 
ing Jesus,  but  to  follow  him;  not 
to  speak  about  the  values  of  the 
reign  of  God  that  Jesus  spoke 
about,  but  to  live  by  the  values 
that  Jesus  proclaimed  as  signs  of 
discipleship. 

As  Ignacio  Pinedo  renews  his 
oath  and  commitment  to  mission 
today,  let  us  take  the  opportunity 
to  renew  our  commitment  as 
well.  Let  us  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  we  have  received  and 
ask  the  Lord  to  fill  us  with  the 
same  kind  of  zeal  for  mission  and 
confidence  in  God  that  inspired 
Francis  Xavier  and  our  own  John 
Mary  Fraser.°° 
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Golden  Rule  poster  and  study  guide 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions,  this 
striking  poster  (actual  size  22" x29")  presents 
the  Golden  Rule  in  13  religions.  Order  from 
Broughtons  Religious  Books  & Gifts. 

Tel:  416-690-4777;  Fax:  416-690-5357; 

Email:  sales@hhroughton.com 
The  study  guide,  "A  do-it-yourself  Golden 
Rule  workshop",  is  geared  to  youth  and  adult 
audiences.  The  14-page  guide  is  available  for 
$5.00  from  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk,  download  it  free  of  charge  from  the 
Internet  at  www.scarboromissions.ca 
(click  box  in  bottom  righthand  corner  of  home  page). 


You  can  help  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us 
to  continue  the  work  of  mission,  and 
they  provide  you  with  a very  good  rate 
of  income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities 
start  at  6%  and,  depending  on  your  age, 
can  give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life. 
Your  payments  could  be  up  to 
100%  tax  free. 

Order  our  Gift  Annuity 
brochure  explaining  more 
about  Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities. 

Call  or  write  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Planning  Officer 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  260 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

Email:  pn@scarboromissions.ca 
Or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more, 
request  a brochure  or  obtain  a quote: 

www.scarborornissions.ca 
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A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Imagine... 

Teaching  English 
with  lay  missioner 
Scott  McDonald, 
accompanying  and 
empowering  young, 
physically  disabled 
and  disadvantaged 
adults  in  Pattaya, 
Thailand. 

Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 

Working  with  lay  missioner 
Carolyn  Beukeboom  in  health 
care  among  the  indigenous 
peoples  in  the  mountains  near 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest  missioner 
like  Fr.  Dave  Warren 
(with  lay  missioner  Jean 
Maclnnis,  far  right), 
witnessing  to  the  reign  of 
God  among  the  peoples 
of  Guyana. 
Walk  with  us... 


Can  you  imagine  yourself  as  a Scarboro  missioner? 

Take  the  next  step  and  contact  us.  We  welcome  those  who  feel  called 
as  lay  and  priest  missioners.  We  invite  you  to  walk  with  us. 

It  may  change  your  life  forever! 

Call  or  write:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

Lay  missioner  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  lmo@scarboromissions.c 
Priest  missioner  program:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 


WEB  SITE : www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Financial  Report  2002 


www.scarboromissions.ca 


Easter 


APPEAL  ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

Dear  partners  in  mission, 
You  walk  with  us  as  we 
witness  to  the  Gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Please  remember  us  with 
your  prayers  and  financial 
support  so  that  we  may 
continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 
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On  the  40th  anniversary  of  Pope  John  XXIII’s 
encyclical,  Peace  on  Earth,  issued  April  1963 

"Blessed  Pope  John  XXIII  was  a man  unafraid  of  the 
future.  He  was  sustained  in  his  optimism  by  his  deep  trust 
in  God  and  in  man. ..Moved  by  his  trust  in  Providence,  even 
in  what  seemed  like  a permanent  situation  of  conflict,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  summon  the  leaders  of  his  time  to  a new 
vision  of  the  world.  This  is  the  legacy  that  he  left  us.  On 
this  World  Day  of  Peace  2003,  let  us  all  resolve  to  have  his 
same  outlook:  trust  in  the  merciful  and  compassionate  God 
who  calls  us  to  brotherhood,  and  confidence  in  the  men  and 
women  of  our  time  because,  like  those  of  every  other  time, 
they  bear  the  image  of  God  in  their  souls.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  we  can  hope  to  build  a world  of  peace  on  earth." 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  Message  for  World  Day  of  Peace  2003. 
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By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Easter  is  the  celebration  of  a 
life  of  faith  and  trust  in 
God.  The  Easter  celebra- 
tions of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  and  his  promise  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  are  the 
very  heart  of  our  faith.  In  his 
life,  Jesus  trusted  that  God  is  at 
the  centre  of  all  life,  calling  us  to 
unity  and  community.  And 
Jesus  embraced  God's  plan  and 
promise. 

Like  us  in  all  things  except 
sin,  Jesus  believed  and  lived  his 
life  trusting  in  God  "unto  death, 
even  death  on  a cross."  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  in  his  reflections  on 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  reveals  the 
cross  as  good  news — a message 
of  love.  The  very  human  Christ 
in  his  love  gives  himself  for 
others.  His  final  words,  "It  is 
finished,"  signify  the  end  of  a 
life  given  for  others,  a life  with 
God  at  its  centre. 

In  this  issue  you  will  read 
about  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  and 
Rita  Mahon,  two  people  who 
believed  in  Jesus,  and  like  Jesus, 
placed  their  trust  and  hope  in 
God.  I knew  them  both.  Their 
lives  of  faith  were  a powerful 
witness,  helping  me  to  believe. 

The  Gospels  tell  us  that  Jesus 
shed  tears  as  he  entered 
Jerusalem:  "If  you,  even  you, 
had  only  recognized  on  this 
day  the  things  that  make  for 
peace!  ...because  you  did  not 
recognize  the  time  of  your 
visitation"  (Luke  19:42-44). 


Trust  in  God! 
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Would  Jesus  shed  tears  at  our 
world  today?  Does  our  world 
know  the  message  of  peace  and 
the  things  that  make  for  peace? 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
millions  of  people  believe  in 
God  and  put  their  trust  in  God. 
Most  important  for  them  is  to 
care  and  share,  to  build  commu- 
nity, to  see  all  peoples  as  their 
brothers  and  sisters — all  having 
dignity  as  children  of  God. 

Feminist  theologian  Ivone 
Gebara  writes,  "to  say  that  God 
is  my  hope  and  our  hope  is  to 
affirm  that  we  do  not  set  our 
hope  on  'chariots,  horses  and 
horsemen."'  For  me,  this  means 


that  we  do  not  put  our  trust  in 
power,  money,  prestige,  posses- 
sions, in  physical  beauty  and 
prowess — all  of  the  enticements 
of  our  modern  economy  and 
way  of  life.  These  things  serve 
only  to  distract  us.  We  must  put 
our  trust  in  God  alone. 

What  a world  we  would  live 
in  if  only  we  would  listen  to 
Jesus.  His  teaching  and  way  of 
life  witness  to  us  the  things  that 
make  for  peace.  He  taught  us  to 
live  the  Beatitudes — to  care  for 
the  most  vulnerable;  to  share; 
to  reach  out  to  the  excluded; 
to  forgive  "seventy  times 
seven";  to  put  away  the  sword. 

Jesus  was  among  us  as  one 
who  serves  and  he  told  us  that  it 
is  in  dying  to  ourselves,  that  we 
live.  Indeed,  he  gave  his  very 
life  for  us. 

In  Jesus  we  learn  to  live  with 
each  other  and  so  attain  our  dig- 
nity as  God's  children.  In  the 
words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II: 

"We  have  within  us  the 
capacities  for  wisdom  and 
virtue.  With  these  gifts,  and 
with  the  help  of  God's  grace, 
we  can  build... a civilization 
worthy  of  the  human  person, 
a true  culture  of  freedom. 
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The  Good  News 

Meditation  and  prayers  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  j 


"If  any  would  come  after  me, 

LET  THEM  DENY  THEMSELVES  AND  TAKE 
UP  THEIR  CROSS  AND  FOLLOW  ME" 

(Matthew  16:24). 


For  20  centuries  the  Church  has  gathered  on 
Good  Friday  evening  to  remember  and  to  re- 
live the  events  of  the  final  stage  of  the  earthly 
journey  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  are  convinced  that 
every  step  of  the  Condemned  Christ,  every  action 
and  every  word,  reveals  to  us  the  truth  about  God 
and  humanity. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  a part  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ?  It  means  to  experience  the  love  hidden  within 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  means  to  recognize,  in  the  light 
of  this  love,  our  own  cross.  It  means  to  take  up  that 
cross,  to  continue  our  journey  through  life,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  one  who  "endured  the  cross"  (Hebrews 
12:2). 

At  the  start  of  every  station: 

VI.  We  adore  you,  O Christ, 

AND  WE  BLESS  YOU. 

Rl.  Because  by  your  holy  Cross 

YOU  HAVE  REDEEMED  THE  WORLD. 

First  station:  Jesus  is  condemned  to  death 

"For  this  I was  born,  and  for  this  I have  come 
into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Everyone 
who  is  of  the  truth  hears  my  voice." 

Pilate  said  in  answer:  "What  is  truth?" 

(John  18:37-38). 

This  was  a question  about 
Pilate's  own  relationship  with 
truth.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  voice  of  con- 
science, which  was  pressing 
him  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
and  follow  it.  Pilate  is  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  the 
Accused  is  innocent,  but  this  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  decide  in 
his  favour.  The  accusers  use 
their  final  argument:  "If  you 
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WYD  2002  photos,  pages  4-7. 

Credit  Bill  Wittman.  Website:  wpwittman.com 


of  the  Cross 

World  Youth  Day  2002.  (Abridged  for  use  in  Scarboro  Missions  magazine.) 


release  this  man,  you  are  no  friend  of  Caesar"  (John 
19:12). 

Over  the  centuries  the  denial  of  truth  has 
spawned  suffering  and  death.  It  is  the  innocent  who 
pay  the  price  of  human  hypocrisy.  Responsibility  for 
the  blood  of  the  just  remains.  This  is  why 
Christ  prayed  so  fervently  for  his  disciples  in 
every  age:  Father,  "sanctify  them  in  the  truth; 
your  word  is  truth"  (John  17:17). 

Prayer:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  us  the 
grace  to  remain  faithful  to  the  truth. 

Second  station:  Jesus  takes  up  his  cross 

It  was  not  lawful  to  condemn  a Roman 
citizen  to  death  by  crucifixion:  it  was  too 
humiliating — the  symbol  of  a shameful  death. 

Through  Christ's  acceptance  of  the 
Cross,  the  instrument  of  his  own  self-empty- 
ing, men  will  come  to  know  that  God  is  love. 

This  truth  about  God  was  revealed  in  the 
Cross.  The  Cross  is  the  sign  of  a love  without 
limits! 

Prayer:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  us  the 
grace  of  faith  in  this  infinite  love. 

Third  station:  Jesus  falls  the  first  time 

Jesus  falls  under  the  Cross.  Exhaustion  makes 
him  fall,  and  the  weight  of  the  Cross  crushes  him  to 
the  ground. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet: 
"God  laid  on  him  the  sins  of  us  all"  (Isaiah  53:6). 

It  was  our  sins  that  crushed  the  divine  Condemned 
One  to  the  ground. 

With  difficulty  Christ  gets  up  again  to  contin- 
ue his  journey.  In  this  way,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  addresses  in  a wordless  way  all  those  who 
fall.  He  exhorts  them  to  get  up  again. 

Prayer:  O Christ,  help  us  to  stand  up  again 
and  continue  the  journey. 


Fourth  station:  Jesus  meets  his  mother 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  Mary,  for  you  have  found 
favour  with  God. ..You  will  bear  a son,  and  you  shall 
call  his  name  Jesus.  He  will  be  great,  and  his  king- 
dom will  have  no  end"  (Luke  1:30-33). 

Mary  remembered  these  words. 
Now,  as  she  watches  her  Son,  con- 
demned to  death,  carrying  the  Cross 
on  which  he  must  die,  she  might  ask 
herself,  all  too  humanly:  How  can  it 
be  that  his  kingdom  will  have  no 
end? 

But  Mary  remembered  that 
when  she  first  heard  the  Angel's  mes- 
sage, she  had  replied:  "Behold,  I am 
the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord.  May  it  be  done  to 
me  according  to  your 
word"  (Luke  1:38). 

Now  her  word  is 
being  fulfilled.  Mary 
suffers  deeply:  "All  you 
who  pass  by  the  way, 
look  and  see  whether 
there  is  any  suffering 
like  my  suffering,  which 
has  been  dealt  me" 

(Lamentations  1:12). 

Prayer:  O Mary,  implore  for  us  the  grace  of 
surrender  to  God's  love.  Help  us,  in  the  face  of  suf- 
fering, rejection,  and  trial,  never  to  doubt  his  love. 

Fifth  station:  Simon  of  Cyrene  helps  Jesus  to 
carry  his  cross 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  looking  for  someone 
to  help  carry  the  Cross.  Their  eyes  fell  on  Simon. 
Carrying  the  cross  together  with  a convict  could  be 
considered  an  act  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  a free 
man. 

In  a Lenten  hymn  we  hear  the  words:  "Under 
the  weight  of  the  Cross  Jesus  welcomes  the 
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Cyrenean."  These  words  allow  us  to  discern  a total 
change  of  perspective:  the  divine  Condemned  One, 
in  a certain  sense,  "makes  a gift"  of  his  Cross.  Simon 
receives  a gift.  What  the  crowd  might  see  as  an 
offence  to  his  dignity  has  given  him  a new  dignity. 

In  a unique  way,  the  Son  of  God  has  made  Simon  a 
sharer  in  his  work  of  salvation. 

By  his  carrying  of  the  Cross,  Simon  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  the  Cross. 

Prayer:  O Christ,  grant  to  everyone  the  gift  of 
readiness  to  serve.  Do  not  permit  that  we  should 
turn  away  from  those  who  are  crushed  by  the  cross 
of  illness,  loneliness,  hunger,  or  injustice.  As  we 
carry  each  other's  burdens,  help  us  to  become  wit- 
nesses to  the  gospel  of  the  Cross  and  witnesses  to 
you. 


Seventh  station:  Jesus  falls  the  second  time 

What  does  this  second  fall  say?  More  than  the 
first  one,  it  seems  to  urge  us  to  get  up,  to  get  up 
again  on  our  way  of  the  cross.  Christ,  on  the  way  to 
Calvary,  meets  every  man  and  woman  and,  falling 
under  the  weight  of  the  Cross,  does  not  cease  to  pro- 
claim the  good  news.  Many  people  have  learned 
that  falling  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  road.  In 
meeting  the  Saviour  they  have  heard  his  reassuring 
words:  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you;  for  my  power 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness"  (2  Corinthians  12:9). 
Comforted,  they  have  gotten  up  again  and  brought 
to  the  world  the  word  of  hope. 

Prayer:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  give  to  us,  weak 
men  and  women,  the  strength  to  carry  the  cross  of 
daily  life  and  to  get  up  again  from  our  falls. 


Sixth  station:  Veronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jesus 

The  veil  upon  which  the  face  of  Christ  remains 
imprinted  becomes  a message  for  us:  This  is  how 
every  act  of  goodness,  every  gesture  of  true  love 
towards  one's  neighbour,  strengthens  the  likeness  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  in  the  one  who  acts  that 
way. 

Acts  of  love  do  not  pass  away.  Every  act  of 
goodness,  of  understanding,  of  service  leaves  on 
people's  hearts  an  indelible  imprint.  This  is  what 
shapes  our  identity  and 
gives  us  our  true  name. 

Prayer:  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  grant  that  our  works 
will  make  us  like  unto  you 
and  will  leave  in  the  world 
the  reflection  of  your  infi- 
nite love. 
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Eighth  station:  Jesus  speaks  to  the  women  of 
Jerusalem 

"Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  do  not  weep  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children... For 
if  they  do  this  when  the  wood  is  green,  what  will 
happen  when  it  is  dry?"  (Luke  23:28-31) 

"Weep,  because  your  children  will  be  witness- 
es and  will  share  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Jerusalem  which  "did  not  know  the  time  of  her  visi- 
tation" (Luke  19:44). 

We  cannot  forget  that  admonition.  For  our 
generation,  it  is  now  the  time  for  us  to  recognize 
"the  time  of  our  visitation." 

"Behold,  now  is  the  acceptable  time;  behold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation"  (2  Corinthians  6:2). 

Prayer:  O Christ,  grant  that  our  generation 
will  recognize  the  time  of  its  visitation  and  share 
in  the  fruits  of  your  redemption. 

Ninth  station:  Jesus  falls  the  third  time 

Jesus  had  said  to  the  disciples  that  he  had 
come  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve  (Matthew  20:28). 
Falling  to  the  ground  for  the  third  time  on  the  way 


J 


of  the  Cross,  he  cries  out  loudly  to  us  once  more  the 
mystery  of  himself.  Let  us  listen  to  his  voice!  This 
Condemned  Man,  crushed  to  the  ground  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  Cross  tells  us:  "I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth  and  the  life"  (John  14:6).  "He  who  follows 
me  will  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  will  have  the  light 
of  life"  (John  8:12). 

Let  us  not  be  dismayed  by  the  sight  of  a con- 
demned man  who  falls  to  the  ground  exhausted 
under  the  cross.  Within  this  outward  sign  of  the 
death  which  is  approaching,  the  light  of  life  lies  hid- 
den. 

Prayer:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  men  and 
women  the  light  of  faith,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
courage  to  follow  the  way  of  the  Cross. 

Tenth  station:  Jesus  is  stripped  and  offered 
gall  and  vinegar  to  drink 

"When  he  tasted  it,  he  would  not  drink  it" 
(Matthew  27:84).  Jesus  did  not  want  a sedative, 
which  would  have  dulled  his  consciousness  during 
the  agony.  He  wants  to  remain  alert  to  the  very  end. 
Without  consciousness  he  could  not,  in  complete 
freedom,  accept  the  full  measure  of  suffering. 

Conscience  and  freedom:  these  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  fully  human  action.  The  world  has 
so  many  ways  of  weakening  the  will  and  of  darken- 
ing conscience.  They  must  be  carefully  defended 
from  all  violence. 

Pray er:  Lord  Jesus,  grant  that  what  we  are 
and  what  we  do  may  always  be  a free  and 
conscious  sharing  in  your  work  of  salvation. 

Eleventh  station:  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross 

Once  the  torturers  raise  the  Cross,  there  will 
begin  an  agony  that  will  last  three  hours.  This  word 
too  must  be  fulfilled:  "When  I am  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  I will  draw  all  people  to  myself"  (John  12:32). 

What  is  it  that  "draws"  us  to  the  Condemned 
One  in  agony  on  the  Cross?  Certainly  the  sight  of 


such  intense  suffering  stirs  compassion.  But  com- 
passion is  not  enough  to  lead  us  to  bind  our  very  life 
to  the  One  who  hangs  on  the  Cross. 

From  the  Cross,  Christ  draws  us  by  the  power 
of  love,  divine  Love,  which  did  not  recoil  from  the 
total  gift  of  self.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  let  us 
"walk  in  love,  as  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself 
up  for  us,  a fragrant  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God" 
(Ephesians  5:2). 

Prayer:  O Christ,  fill  our  hearts  with  your 
love,  that  we  may  see  in  your  Cross  the  sign  of  our 
redemption. 

Twelfth  station:  Jesus  dies  on  the  cross 

"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do"  (Luke  23:34).  At  the  height  of  his  Passion, 
Jesus  knows  that  more  than  anything  else  people 
need  love;  humanity  needs  the  mercy  which  at  this 
moment  is  being  poured  out  on  the  world. 

"Truly,  I say  to  you,  today  you  will  be  with  me 
in  Paradise"  (Luke  23:43).  The  promise  of  a new  life. 
This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  Passion  and  imminent 
Death  of  Christ.  A word  of  hope  to  all. 

"Woman,  behold  your  son!"  And  to  the  disci- 
ple, "Behold  your  mother!"  (John  19:26-27).  The 
desire  of  Jesus  as  he  dies  is  that  the  maternal  love  of 
Mary  should  embrace  the  whole  of  humanity. 

"My  God,  my  God,  why 
have  you  abandoned  me?" 

(Mattheiv  27:46;  Psalm  22:2). 

Despite  their  tone,  these  words 
reveal  the  depths  of  his  union 
with  the  Father.  In  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  on  earth, 

Jesus  thinks  of  the  Father.  From 
this  moment  on,  the  dialogue 
will  only  be  between  the  dying 
Son  and  the  Father  who  accepts 
his  sacrifice  of  love. 

When  the  ninth  hour 
comes,  Jesus  cries  out:  "It  is 
accomplished!"  (John  19:30). 
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Prayer:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  your  last 
breath  you  entrusted  to  the  Father's  mercy  the  men 
and  women  of  every  age.  Fill  us  with  your  Spirit  of 
love  so  that  our  indifference  will  not  render  vain 
in  us  the  fruits  of  your  death. 


Thirteenth  station:  Jesus  is  taken  down  from 
the  cross  and  given  to  his  mother 

In  the  arms  of  his  Mother  they  have  placed  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  Son — the  figure  of  the  "Pieta". 
People  pause  at  Michelangelo's  statue,  they  kneel 
before  the  image  of  the  loving  and  sorrowful 
Mother,  they  learn  the  difficult  love  which  does  not 
flee  from  suffering,  but  surrenders  trustingly  to  the 
tenderness  of  God,  for  whom  nothing  is  impossible 
(Luke  1:37). 

Prayer:  Implore  for  us  the  grace  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  so  that  we,  like  you,  may  stand 
without  flinching  beneath  the  Cross  until  our  last 
breath. 


Fourteenth  station:  Jesus  is  laid  in  the  tomb 


The  lifeless  body  of  Jesus  is  laid 
in  the  tomb.  Then  the  tomb,  the  silent 
witness  of  the  Resurrection,  will  speak. 

The  stone  rolled  back,  the  inner  chamber 
empty,  the  cloths  on  the  ground,  this  will 
be  what  John  sees  when  he  comes  to  the 
tomb  with  Peter:  "He  saw  and  he  believed 
(John  20:8)  j|§ 

The  empty  tomb  is  the  sign  of  the  v* 
definitive  victory  of  truth  over  falsehood, 
of  good  over  evil,  of  mercy  over  sin,  of  life 
over  death.  The  empty  tomb  is  the  sign  of 
the  hope  which  "does  not  deceive"  (Romans  5:5). 

Prayer:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  that  . ^ 
the  empty  tomb  may  speak  to  us  and  become 
a wellspring  of  living  faith,  generous  love, 
and  unshakeable  hope  . OO 


An  authentic  first 
century  tomb.  Israel. 
Photo:  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 
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Pentecost  Ben 


By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


C^/ifts  of  the  Spirit  fill  you,  gentle  Ben 
Patience,  kindness,  generosity,  joy 
All  encapsuled  in  you 
Are  you  aware?  No! 

Perhaps  your  non-awareness 
Is  the  key 

To  such  gifts  being  placed  in  you 
For  you  are  totally  without  guile 
No  demands 

Humility  walking  life's  path 
Simplicity  and  purity  of  heart,  your  cloak 
Creation,  your  walk 


As  a Scarboro  lay  missioner  from  1990  to  1998,  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 
served  in  the  Philippines,  Brazil  and  in  Canada.  In  "Pentecost  Ben"  she 
writes  about  a child,  like  so  many  she  walked  with  in  mission,  whose  joy 
surpassed  their  difficult  lives.  Mary  Anne  now  teaches  in  Mexico. 


Life  in  a rural  community  on  the  Philippine 
island  of  Mindanao. 


In  the  world's  view 
You  are  low 

Not  rationally  intelligent 
Not  politically  astute 
Not  physically  apt  nor  powerful 
Not  worthy  of  notice 


Ah!  But  you,  my  child-witness 
Are  Spirit-filled  and  Spirit-led! 

You  are  Pentecost  for  me,  young  Ben 
Testimony  to  God's  merciful 
And  upside-down 
Kind  of  loving 
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World  Youth  Day  2( 
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Scarboro  missioners  Sr.  Fernande  Barnabe,  Mary  Olenick,  and  Fr.  Michael  Traher.  World  Youth  Day  2002. 
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A message  to  the  world 

I was  fortunate  to  be  part  of  World  Youth  Day  last 
summer.  The  Pope  said  to  the  youth,  "You  are  young 
and  I am  old."  And  the  youth  loved  him.  They  respond- 
ed with  the  chant,  "]P2,  we  love  you!"  and  did  that  often 
during  the  week.  The  youth  were  united  in  wanting  to 
give  this  message  to  the  world:  "Yes,  we  have  faith  and 
we  are  alive  in  our  faith!" 

There  were  many  activities  and  teachings  going  on 
during  WYD.  We  had  a saintly  guest  in  the  presence  of 
Jean  Vanier.  I love  to  listen  to  him.  He  always  inspires 
me  as  the  Good  Shepherd  teaching  the  flock  with  love 
as  he  gives  examples  relating  to  his  own  experiences 
with  God's  favourites — the  voiceless  and  the  powerless. 

Many  Catholic  organizations  set  up  exhibits  in  the 
vocations  building.  These  got  the  attention  of  the  youth 
who  inquired  about  the  different  work  being  done 
throughout  the  world.  Scarboro  Missions  prepared  a 
fantastic  exhibit  that  was  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
informative.  I was  proud  to  be  there  as  a representative. 
The  exhibits  opened  my  eyes  to  the  many  groups  in  the 
Church  working  to  empower  the  poor  and  the  voiceless. 

On  the  final  day,  a steady  rain  soaked  most  of  the 
crowd  as  we  waited  for  the  Pope's  Eucharistic  celebra- 
tion to  begin.  The  Mass  started  and  soon  a strong  wind 
came  to  chase  the  clouds  away.  For  tire  rest  of  the  cele- 
bration, the  welcomed  sun  shone  with  all  its  splendor. 
You  could  say  the  day  began  with  the  water  of  baptism, 
followed  by  the  wind  of  Pentecost — great  physical  sym- 
bols. We  were  like  a beautiful  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers 
gathered  from  around  the  world  and  offered  to  Jesus. °° 

Sr.  Fernande  Barnabe,  THAILAND 


Jesus,  our  common  denominator 

Attending  World  Youth  Day  in  Toronto 
was  very  exciting  for  me.  To  be  there 
with  thousands  of  youth  and  adults  from 
all  over  the  world  was  an  experience  that  I 
will  not  soon  forget.  I waited  hours,  reserv- 
ing my  little  space  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
Pope  as  he  passed  by.  While  waiting,  a 
group  beside  me  broke  into  song  and 
dance.  Someone  had  a guitar  and  you 
could  not  help  but  get  caught  up  in  the 
excitement.  It  was  a very  emotional 
moment  seeing  the  Pope  and  watching 
young  people  fall  on  their  knees  at  the 
sight  of  him. 

Working  at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
exhibit  booth  was  a thrill.  We  met  so  many 
people  from  many  different  countries,  all 
of  us  sharing  one  common  denominator — 
Jesus.  Some  had  a serious  interest  in  learn- 
ing about  becoming  a Scarboro  missionary. 

I felt  privileged  to  be  at  the  closing 
Mass.  Rain  poured.  Mud  and  puddles 
were  everywhere.  But  no  one  seemed  to 
mind.  Shortly  after  Mass  started,  the  rain 
stopped  and  the  sun  came  out.  It  was 
beautiful  to  be  attending  Mass  with  thou- 
sands of  people  from  all  over  the  world 
and  our  Pope  as  celebrant.  What  a graced 
day.  I will  never  forget  it. 

Mary  Olenick,  MALAWI,  AFRICA 
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While  in  Bolivia, 
Scarboro  missioner 
Sylvie  Sabourin  attends 
a World  Youth  Day  rally 
held  in  solidarity  with 
the  youth  in  Toronto. 


— 

A city  transformed 

The  week  of  World  Youth  Day,  I was  able  to 
experience  the  transformation  of  Toronto.  The 
singing  throngs  of  pilgrims  invaded  Toronto's 
transportation  systems,  making  these  places 
vibrantly  energizing  and  even  more  multicultural. 

One  afternoon  of  that  week,  I had  a delightful 
conversation  with  a young  man  named  Carl,  origi- 
nally from  India,  who  works  in  downtown  Toron- 
to. He  was  on  his  lunch  break.  He  shared  with  me 
that  WYD  had  changed  the  city.  Every  day  he  was 
meeting  eager-to-chat 
pilgrims  who  bestowed 
unconditional  'niceness' 
to  everyone.  He  said 
that  his  encounter  with 
so  many  faith-filled 
youth  made  him  reflect 
on  his  own  faith. 

Later  that  same  day, 

I was  travelling  by  bus 
to  a Taize  service  at  St. 

Paul's  Basilica  when 
one  of  the  WYD  volun- 
teers struck  up  a con- 
versation with  me  on 
the  bus.  Her  name  was 
Jennifer  and  it  was 
wonderful  to  hear  how 
her  experience  "host- 
ing" a group  of  foreign 
pilgrims  had  enriched 
her  life.  We  finished  by  attending  and  singing  at 
the  service  together.  Before  parting,  she  gave  me  a 
friendship  bracelet  that  I still  wear,  reminding  me 
of  the  wonderful,  spontaneous  generosity  that 
exists  in  this  world. 

Once  back  in  Ecuador  I could  see  how  those  few 
fortunate  days  'with  the  world'  gave  me  hope  and 
renewed  my  spirit  for  mission.  The  future  is  look- 
ing bright.  Many  youth  have  understood  God's 
message:  We  are  the  light  of  the  world  and  salt  for 
the  earth.  So,  let's  turn  it  on  and  shake  it  up.°o 

Anne  Quesnelle,  ECUADOR 


When  I left  Canada  for  Bolivia  in  May 
2002, 1 knew  it  would  be  difficult 
missing  World  Youth  Day.  But  I trusted  I was  doing 
God's  will.  My  calling  to  mission  was  clearly 
stronger  than  attending  the  events. 

However,  being  a Catholic  youth,  my  heart  was 
torn  during  the  week  of  World  Youth  Day.  The 
Pope,  along  with  thousands  of  youth,  were  in  my 
country  celebrating  our  faith.  And  here  I was,  on  a 
different  continent. 

Then  I heard  about  a youth  rally  taking  place  in 
solidarity  with  the  youth  in  Toronto.  I could  not 
attend  WYD  in  Canada,  so  WYD  came  to  me,  in 
Bolivia,  the  heart  of  South  America. 

The  sign  in  downtown  Cochabamba  said, 
Jornada  Mundial  de  la  Joventud  (World  Youth 
Day),  and  the  familiar  WYD  logo  with  the 
red  maple  leaf  of  Canada  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  at  home. 

The  rally  started  off  in  the  Plaza  Colon 
with  two  hours  of  praise,  worship,  and  danc- 
ing. The  emcee  made  reference  to  WYD  in 
Toronto,  and  everyone  cheered.  This  was 
followed  by  a procession  in  the  streets,  with 
more  singing.  The  procession  led  to  the 
cathedral  where  we  had  a special  WYD  Mass 
celebrated  by  the  archbishop.  Monsignor  Tito 
Solari. 

The  cathedral  was  filled  with  energy.  It 
was  absolutely  amazing.  During  the  entire 
event,  there  were  about  40  homeless  children 
along  with  some  religious  Sisters  holding  a 
banner  saying,  " Queremos  y podemos  ser  sal  y 
luz  del  mundo " (We  want  to  be,  and  can  be, 
salt  and  light  of  the  world.) 

At  the  end  of  Mass,  Archbishop  Tito  Solari  asked 
everyone  to  sign  the  banner  to  show  our  solidarity 
with  the  children.  He  also  told  us  that  we  are  called 
to  help  one  another. 

At  that  moment,  I was  convinced:  God  has  me 
exactly  where  I am  supposed  to  be.  The  WYD  cele- 
bration in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  was  simple  and 
beautiful,  just  like  the  people  here.°« 

Sylvie  Sabourin,  ECUADOR 

After  language  study  in  Bolivia,  Sylvie  is  now 

serving  in  Ecuador. 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Anne  Quesnelle 
at  World  Youth  Day. 


WYD  came  to  me  in  Bolivia 
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On  fire  for  God 

When  we  entered  Exhibition  Place  we  were 
overwhelmed  to  see  so  many  other  mis- 
sion Societies  involved  in  witnessing  the  Good 
News  throughout  the  world.  As  our  Scarboro 
Missions  booth  took  shape,  all  could  plainly  see 
the  large  sign  above  with  the  invitation  to  " Walk 
with  us  as  missioners." 

On  the  first  night  it  was  rather  quiet  since  the 
young  people  were  just  arriving.  As  the  week 
progressed  we  could  see  them  around  Exhibi- 
tion Place  carrying  their  flags  proudly, 
announcing  their  roots  to  the  whole  world. 

Traveling  with  them  throughout  the  city  as 
they  wandered  from  place  to  place  was  a bless- 
ing. Wherever  they  went  they  would  break  into 
song  with  youthful  enthusiasm. 

Profound  joy  filled  their  hearts  as  the  youth 
met  Pope  John  Paul.  They  applauded  his  words 
and  chanted  his  name.  We  were  overwhelmed 
to  see  their  participation  in  the  liturgy  in  their 
own  languages  as  proclaimers  of  the  Word  and 
in  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

What  a gift  we  have  in  the  youth  of  today. 
Now  we  must  discover  ways  to  keep  this  fire  lit 
in  the  young  people  of  the  world  because  the 
future  of  the  Church  lies  in  them.°° 

John  Maclnnis,  CANADA 
After  serving  far  four  years  in  Guyana,  John  and 
Jean  Maclnnis  have  relumed  to  Canada  to  coordi- 
nate Scarboro' s Lay  Mission  Office. 


Sharing  joy  and  faith 

Helping  out  at  the  Scarboro  Missions  exhibit  dur- 
ing WYD,  I had  many  opportunities  to  experi- 
ence, to  be  informed,  and  to  dialogue  with  the  rest- 
less youth  of  the  world.  All  were  searching  for  some- 
thing more  positive  and  more  certain  in  their  lives. 

For  these  youth,  the  greatest  reward  was  to  be 
able,  in  the  short  time  available,  to  share  the  spiritual 
values  that  each  carried  within.  They  had  a great 
desire  to  reveal  their  aspirations  to  the  whole  world. 
This  desire  was  very  noticeable  not  only  through 
their  conversation,  but  in  the  way  they  behaved, 
their  sharing  with  each  other,  their  joy. 

The  presence  of  John  Paul  II  was  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth.  The  Pope  is  a motivating  symbol  because 
of  his  commitment,  respect,  and  justice.  He  has 
defended  and  promoted  life  without  fear,  acting 
from  pure  motives  and  without  pressures.  He  is  an 
example  of  genuine  openness,  dialogue,  and  con- 
stancy in  the  search  for  a more  harmonious  world. 

I had  a profound  sense  of  admiration  for  the 
young  people  in  this  huge  gathering.  They  have 
given  hope  to  other  young  folk  who  are  lost  in  a 
consumer  world,  overpowered  by  the  mass  media 
that  tries  to  control  their  behaviour,  to  ultimately 
control  them  and  alienate  them  as  part  of  the  mass  of 
humanity.  By  these  means,  corporations  manipulate 
the  masses  in  order  to  serve  a voracious  market  that 
lias  no  boundaries  nor  principles. 

1 saw  thousands  of  youth  during  WYD  full  of  joy 
and  hope,  daring  to  spread  a different  message. °° 

Julia  Duarte,  ECUADOR 
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Scarboro  missioners  Cynthia  Chu  and  Susan  Keays 
(photo  above),  and  Paddy  and  Georgina  Phelan  (top 
right)  greet  visitors  to  the  Scarboro  Missions  voca- 
tions exhibit,  Exhibition  Place,  WYD  2002. 

Facing  page:  At  Scarboro  Missions'  exhibit. 

L-R:  Dorothy  Novak,  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Georgina 
Phelan,  Nadine  Palmer  (staff),  Paddy  Phelan,  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Cynthia  Chu,  Fr.  John  Carten,  Susan 
Keays,  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  Julia  Duarte,  Fr.  Joe  Curcio, 
Ignacio  Pinedo. 


The  Pope  inspired  the  youth  with  his  presence 
and  message  during  WYD. 


Christ  is  alive! 

If  you  were  to  ask  me,  "What  excited  you  about  the 
Church  in  2002?"  I would  have  to  answer,  "World 
Youth  Day!"  They  came,  saw  and  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
good.  They  witnessed  the  joy  of  being  a disciple,  a joy  that 
is  not  dependent  upon  circumstances  in  life,  but  on  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  alive.  That  was  their  testimony.  And 
Christ  was  and  is  alive  in  each  of  those  young  people. 

John's  Gospel  speaks  about  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus. 
John  1:38  tells  us  that  two  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
followed  Jesus,  and  Jesus  turned  to  them  and  said:  "What 
do  you  want?"  They  answered,  "Rabbi  (which  means 
Teacher)  where  do  you  live?"  He  replied,  "Come  and 
see."  So  they  went  and  saw  where  he  lived  and  stayed 
with  him  that  day." 

For  me,  those  words  are  a fitting  description  of  the 
events  that  took  place  during  World  Youth  Day  in  Toron- 
to. For  four  days  I walked  around  the  various  booths 
where  different  congregations,  religious  orders,  institutes 
and  lay  organizations  promoted  their  particular  ministry 
and  charism. 

What  I witnessed  was  both  amazing  and  faith  building 
for  me.  I saw  the  zeal  of  these  young  people  'coming  to 
see'  what  God's  call  was  for  them.  They  moved  around, 
mostly  in  groups,  and  it  was  like  Pentecost,  with  all  the 
languages  and  dialects  penetrating  my  hearing. 

It  was  a treat  to  see  the  youth  respond  to  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  Their  attention  was  focused  on  every  word  our 
Holy  Father  uttered.  One  might  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
to  communicate  with  young  people  because  of  the  age 
gap.  Evidently  the  message  transcends  and  permeates  all 
age  levels. 

One  may  say  that  God's  word  was  proclaimed  power- 
fully during  World  Youth  Day  2002.  We  may  venture  to 
say  that  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  message  was  spoken  power- 
fully. However,  the  loudest  proclamation  took  place  when 
the  participants  went  back  to  their  own  homes,  and  in  their 
own  language  and  culture  heralded  what  happened  to 
them  and  how  God  worked  during  World  Youth  Day. 
That  is  what  makes  this  event  alive  and  enduring.°° 

Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  GUYANA 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  Paul  Denis  Ouellette,  s.f.m. 

1928  - 2003 


Fr.  Paul,  second  from  right,  with  members  of  his  Scarboro  community  at  a 
special  Mass  on  December  20,  2002,  celebrating  his  50th  anniversary  of 
ordination.  L-R:  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  Fr.  Mike  Cox,  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  Fr.  Joseph 
Curcio,  and  lay  missioner  John  Maclnnis.  To  Fr.  Paul's  left  is  his  twin, 

Sr.  Pauline,  a Franciscan  Missionary  of  Mary,  who  stayed  at  our  central  house, 
accompanying  her  brother  to  the  end. 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Fr  Paul  Ouellette  passed 
away  on  February  13,  2003. 
Diagnosed  with  cancer  in 
June  of  last  year,  Fr.  Paul  chose  to 
forego  chemotherapy  after  con- 
sulting with  his  doctor.  On 
February  7 he  was  admitted  to 
Scarborough  General  Hospital 
where  he  spent  his  last  days 
preparing  for  death,  accompanied 
by  family,  friends,  and  his 
Scarboro  community. 

Born  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  in 
1928,  Fr.  Paul  attended  St  Joseph's 
Primary  School  and  Assumption 
High  School.  He  entered  St. 
Francis  Xavier  seminary  in  1946 
and  was  ordained  a priest  by 
Bishop  Nelligan  on  December  20, 
1952,  in  Windsor. 

In  his  first  two  years  as  a 
Scarboro  missionary  priest,  Fr. 
Paul  served  in  the  Promotion 
Department  in  Canada.  In  1955  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  in  1968  he  repre- 
sented the  Dominican  mission  at 
the  Fourth  General  Chapter  where 
he  was  elected  Superior  General. 
He  served  in  this  position  of  lead- 
ership until  1974,  returning  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  following 
year.  He  was  recalled  to  Canada 
in  1978  to  coordinate  the  forma- 
tion and  education  of  priests  and 
lay  missioners. 

He  was  appointed  to  Peru  in 
1983  for  four  years,  returning  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1987. 

I lc  ended  his  overseas  missionary 
service  in  1994  and  up  until 
recently  worked  in  communica- 
tions, helping  to  promote 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the 


use  of  computer  technology  and 
the  Internet. 

As  Superior  General,  Fr.  Paul 
led  the  Society  at  a pivotal  time  in 
its  history.  He  helped  Scarboro 
Missions  to  be  open  to  and  to 
accept  the  laity  as  co-workers  in 
mission.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Society  made  decisions  based  on  a 
common  consensus.  Fr.  Paul 
insisted  that  those  affected  by  a 
decision  would  have  a major 
voice  in  making  that  decision. 

Fr.  Paul  recognized  the  impor- 


tance of  study  and  renewal,  of 
keeping  up  with  the  changes  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world.  He 
attended  courses,  studied 
Scripture,  and  kept  himself  aware 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Numerous  as  his  contributions 
were,  perhaps  his  greatest  gift 
was  the  example  given  to  us  as  he 
faced  with  courage  the  reality  of 
his  own  death.  In  the  midst  of  his 
suffering,  he  said,  "I  am  now 
ready  to  die,  and  not  only  that,  I 
am  looking  forward  to  it." 
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"One  of  the  most  impressive 
Scripture  texts  has  been 


In  his  own  will  he  wrote,  "It  is 
okay  to  praise  me  a little,  but 
don't  exaggerate.  Remember  I will 
be  watching  and  listening. 

"Death  is  as  much  a reality  as 
birth,  growth,  maturity  and  age.  It 
is  the  one  certainty  of  life.  At  the 
wake,  please  make  comments 
about  God's  love  and  bounteous 
generosity." 

His  courage  as  he  faced  his 
own  death  changed  his  final 
months  into  a life-giving  experi- 
ence for  all  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  walk  with  him.  His  faith 
in  the  promise  of  Christ  helps  us 
who  journeyed  with  him  to  look 
beyond  his  death  and  to  draw 
strength  from  the  hope  we  have, 
that  with  death,  life  is  changed, 
not  ended. 

Fr.  Paul  was  predeceased  by 
his  parents  John  and  Delia,  and  a 
brother  Edouard.  He  is  survived 
by  his  twin,  Sr.  Pauline  (a  member 
of  the  Franciscan  Missionaries  of 
Mary),  his  sister  Lucille,  and  his 
brothers,  Leo,  Henry  and  Gerald. 
They  and  numerous  cousins  and 
friends  came  to  celebrate  with  us 
his  life  and  mourn  his  passing. 

The  Mass  of  Resurrection  took 
place  on  February  15  in  the  chapel 
at  Scarboro  Missions.  Fr.  Jack 
Lynch,  Superior  General,  celebrat- 
ed the  mass  and  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio, 
a classmate  of  Fr.  Paul,  gave  the 
homily.  Fr.  Paul  was  buried  at 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  the  Clergy 
cemetery  on  the  grounds  of  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary  where 
many  Scarboro  priests  have  been 

buried  .OO 


THE  WORDS  OF  JESUS: 

"And  who  do  you  say  that  I am?' 
These  words  have  stayed  with 

ME  FOR  MANY  OF  MY  74  YEARS 
OF  LIFE.  I HAVE  FALTERED  MANY 
TIMES,  BUT  I HAVE  ALWAYS  TRIED  TO 

imitate  Christ." 

Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 

A capacity  to  listen  and  to  act 

Fr.  Paul  participated  in  Scarboro  Missions'  General  Chapter  of 
Renewal  in  1968  when  new  concepts  were  introduced  concerning 
Society  governance:  consensus,  subsidiarity,  dialogue,  and  so  on.  He 
was  elected  Superior  General  at  that  Chapter  and  was  intent  on  imple- 
menting the  spirit  of  that  historic  meeting.  As  Superior,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  a collegial  form  of  government:  a three-person  decision- 
making leadership  team — the  General  Council.  Simply  put,  he 
believed  that  three  heads  are  better  than  one. 

Fr.  Paul  also  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a unified  message  con- 
cerning mission.  His  idea  was  to  have  monthly  meetings  in  which  the 
various  department  heads  would  present  reports  of  their  work,  and 
then  receive  input  (criticisms  and  suggestions)  from  the  other  mem- 
bers. This  resulted  in  a wonderful  support  for  each  other  and  unity  in 
our  mission  message.  And  these  Cabinet  meetings  continue  today. 

Paul  also  showed  real  leadership  concerning  the  role  of  the  laity 
in  mission.  He  did  not  want  lay  missionaries  to  be  merely  priest 
helpers.  Rather,  he  felt  they  had  a right  and  an  obligation  to  witness 
as  lay  people  in  mission.  The  idea  that  lay  people  had  their  own  spe- 
cific role  as  missionaries  was  rather  novel  at  that  time. 

Finally,  Paul,  had  a real  capacity  to  listen  and  then  to  act. 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 


A fitting  tribute 

Congratulations  on  your  January-February  2003  issue.  You  cap- 
tured extremely  well  the  egalitarian  working  together  of  lay  peo- 
ple and  ordained  clergy  at  the  Scarboro  Missions'  summer  assembly. 

It  was  particularly  fitting  to  focus  the  magazine's  cover  on  Fr.  Paul 
Ouellette  with  the  title,  "A  time  of  grace  and  blessing."  Fr.  Paul  was 
Superior  General  during  the  challenging  times  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
efforts  to  help  initiate  the  equal  acceptance  of  lay  people  with  the  cler- 
gy. Now,  as  he  battles  terminal  cancer,  he  expressed  to  our  family  his 
extreme  joy  and  pride  in  the  Scarboro  community  as  it  assumes  such  a 
prophetic  voice  for  lay  people  and  clergy  working  so  closely  together. 
Congratulations  Fr.  Paul  and  Scarboro  Missions. 

Dwyer  and  Sheila  Sullivan  & family 
Toronto,  ON 

The  Scarboro  community  received  this  letter  just  prior  to  Fr.  Paul's  death. 
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Time  to  say  goodbye 

Finding  gift  and  blessing  in  a time  of  loss 


Rita  Mahon  sits  in  the  midst  of  her  eight  children  at  her  85th  birthday 
celebration  on  November  18, 1999,  seven  months  before  she  died. 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 

It  has  been  a long  day.  My 
brothers  and  I,  along  with 
spouses,  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins,  cram  into  a small  room 
of  the  nursing  home,  accompany- 
ing my  mother  in  her  last  hours 
of  life.  Time  moves  slowly.  She  is 
unconscious,  struggling  for  every 
breath.  She  has  been  like  this  for 
many  days  now,  but  last  night 
her  condition  worsened  and  the 
nurse  summoned  us.  “It's  time," 
she  said. 

Throughout  the  day,  our  large 
family  does  not  sit  in  quiet  vigil. 
We  talk,  cry,  eat  and  pray.  By 
early  afternoon,  we  request  that 
Mom  be  given  morphine  to  ease 
her  suffering.  Soon  she  becomes 
peaceful,  as  if  she  is  finally  letting 
go,  giving  up  her  fight  to  live,  a 
fight  she  has  waged  with  incredi- 
ble strength  and  courage  for  the 
past  12  months. 

I do  not  move  from  my  place 
near  her  pillow,  touching  her, 
praying  for  her  ordeal  to  end,  yet 
not  wanting  to  let  her  go.  Within 
a couple  of  hours  of  receiving  the 
morphine,  my  mother  suddenly 
opens  her  eyes  and  gives  me  a 
knowing,  peaceful  look.  In  these 
precious,  fleeting  moments,  the 
only  thing  I can  say  to  her  is  that  I 
love  her.  One  by  one,  those  in  the 
room  quickly  come  close  to  say 
their  own  private  goodbyes.  In  a 
minute  she  is  gone.  It  is  5:00  p.m. 
on  the  fourth  of  July  2000. 

When  I think  back  on  my  life, 
my  mother  figures  promi- 
nently. She  was  41  years  of  age 
when  I was  born — her  last  child 
after  seven  boys.  She  was  the 


heart  and  soul  of  the  family,  our 
rock,  a woman  of  incredible  truth 
and  integrity  like  no  other  I have 
known.  She  could  be  tough  and 
direct,  never  condoning  actions 
that  she  did  not  agree  with.  But 
she  never  withheld  her  love  and 
was  devoted  to  her  large  and 
unruly  clan. 

No  matter  what  we  discussed 
with  Mom,  she  would  listen  with 
love.  She  had  words  of  faith  and 
encouragement,  but  she  was  also 
practical  and  resourceful — a 
woman  of  action.  After  talking  to 
her,  you  felt  unburdened.  Her 
grandson  in  his  eulogy  said,  "She 
was  the  closest  thing  to  God  we 
had  ever  encountered.  Telling  her 
your  problems  was  like  confess- 


ing to  God,  and  in  the  end  it  was 
Grams  that  would  make  every- 
thing right." 

Mom's  dying  left  a big  hole  in 
our  family  unit.  Yet  we  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  her  death  was 
not  a sudden  wrenching  away. 
We  had  time  to  say  goodbye.  But 
it  took  me  a long  time  to  fully 
appreciate  this  gift  of  time. 

1 laving  time  meant  that 
Mom's  death  was  less  shocking 
and  painful  in  some  sense — yet  it 
was  still  shocking  and  painful. 

Having  time  meant  that  every 
moment  shared  was  precious,  not 
to  be  wasted.  Yet  I wonder  if  I 
could  have  done  more  for  Mom 
or  said  more  to  her,  or  listened 
more... 
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This  story  begins  one  hot  sum- 
mer day  in  July  1999.  Mom 
had  just  arrived  for  a four-week 
stay  with  me  while  I was  on  vaca- 
tion. I immediately  noticed  her 
showing  signs  of  disorientation 
and  confusion.  She  put  a cup  of 
salt,  instead  of  sugar,  in  the  cake 
she  was  making.  She  wore  her 
clothes  inside  out.  I called  my 
brother  with  whom  she  had  been 
living  for  the  past  five  years.  "I 
have  noticed  a few  things  lately," 
he  said,  "but  Mom  is  84  years 
old."  To  me,  this  was  more  than 
the  forgetfulness  that  comes  with 
aging.  Something  was  terribly 
wrong. 

We  visited  Mom's  general 
practitioner  who  told  us  that  it 
was  simply  the  onset  of  senility 
and  sent  us  on  our  way.  In  two 
days  we  were  back  in  the  doctor's 
office.  We  stood  firm  and  he 
agreed  to  refer  Mom  to  a geriatric 
specialist  who  then  scheduled  a 
CAT  scan  in  a month's  time.  The 
scan  would  give  an  image  of 
Mom's  brain.  So  we  waited. 

However,  within  two  weeks 
Mom  had  a massive  seizure  and 
we  rushed  her  to  the  hospital 
where  they  performed  the  scan.  It 
showed  a brain  tumour.  In  a 
scramble  to  save  her  life,  we 
immediately  conferred  with  the 
doctors  at  a local  cancer  hospital 
and  they  operated  on  September 
15,  1999. 

The  pathology  report  was  dev- 
astating. Standing  outside  the 
intensive  care  unit,  1 heard  the 
words  "glioblastoma...  most 
aggressive  form...  could  not  be 
removed  entirely."  The  surgeon 


The  most  important 

LESSONS  LEARNED  WERE 
THOSE  OF  THE  HUMAN 
SPIRIT — LESSONS 
TAUGHT  BY  A MOTHER  IN 
LIFE  AND  IN  DEATH. 


guaranteed  that  the  tumour 
would  grow  back,  and  quickly. 

He  gave  Mom  three  to  12  months. 

One  year  elapsed  from  the  first 
signs  of  Mom's  illness  to  the 
moment  she  graciously  gave  up 
her  life.  I spent  those  12  months 
immersed  in  the  health  care  sys- 
tem. I became  familiar  with  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms,  intensive 
care  units,  and  palliative  care 
wards.  I struggled  to  grasp  com- 
plicated explanations  of  medical 
procedures,  treatments,  and 
results,  and  I searched  the 
Internet  for  information.  I learned 
everything  I would  ever  want  to 
know  about  cancer.  I learned  the 
value  of  hospice  care  and  home 
care  and  fought  to  get  these  in  the 
face  of  government  cutbacks. 

However,  the  most  important 
lessons  learned  were  those  of  the 
human  spirit — lessons  taught  by 
a mother  in  life  and  in  death. 
Mom's  illness  threw  me  into  a 
previously  unknown  world — a 
hidden  world — of  the  dying,  with 
the  nurses,  palliative  care  work- 


ers, volunteers,  family,  and 
friends  who  serve  them  day  in 
and  day  out. 

My  day-to-day  journey  with 
Mom  showed  me  the  tremendous 
struggle  of  the  dying,  and  of  the 
people  who  walk  with  them.  I 
saw  Mom's  fear  and  uncertainty. 
She  would  ask  me  to  stay  the 
night  with  her  as  she  was  taken 
from  her  home  and  thrust  into 
unfamiliar  hospital  wards  and 
then  to  different  areas  of  the 
nursing  home  as  her  illness  pro- 
gressed. 

I saw  her  sadness  and  tears. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  die,"  she  said 
to  the  priest  who  had  come  to 
give  her  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Sick,  "I  just  don't  want  to  leave 
my  children." 

I saw  her  tension  and  nervous- 
ness as  she  faced  the  unknown 
effects  of  this  deadly  cancer, 
enduring  a traumatic  operation 
and  many  body  wrenching 
seizures. 

This  once  vibrant,  intelligent, 
and  independent  woman,  now 
had  to  rely  on  others  for  such 
basic  tasks  as  bathing,  dressing, 
eating,  and  brushing  her  teeth. 
Throughout  the  process,  I 
remember  growing  very  protec- 
tive of  my  mother,  wanting  to 
ensure  that  her  dignity  was 
upheld. 

I saw  her  faith,  her  strength, 
her  courage,  and  her  will  to  live. 
With  every  traumatic  experience 
she  bounced  back  as  best  she 
could,  making  such  a remarkable 
recovery  in  the  early  months  that 
I almost  believed  she  could  beat 
this  incurable  cancer.  She  never 
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Sacred  moments 


gave  up  her  fight  to  get  better, 
even  undergoing  grueling  phys- 
iotherapy and  later  taking  part  in 
fitness  classes  offered  at  the  nurs- 
ing home. 

A woman  of  deep  faith,  Mom 
now  held  on  to  the  promise  that 
God  had  great  things  in  store  for 
her.  Yet  she  also  loved  life.  She 
treasured  the  gift  of  life  and  the 
people  in  her  life. 

During  her  illness,  she  attend- 
ed Mass  as  often  as  she  could. 

The  Eucharist  had  always  been  a 
source  of  great  peace  and  healing 
for  her. 

She  offered  friendship  and 
words  of  strength  and  faith  to 
other  dying  people  that  she  met. 
To  her  family  and  friends,  she 
was  attentive,  interested  in  what 
was  going  on  in  our  lives. 

Six  months  before  Mom  died,  I 
arranged  to  move  her  to  my 
home.  She  wanted  to  be  in  more 
familiar  surroundings  with  loved 
ones  always  close  by.  Yet,  I was 
terrified.  "What  about  my  full- 
time job?"  I wondered.  "Could  I 
work  from  home  and  still  give 
Mom  the  appropriate  care?"  Even 
with  the  help  of  home-care  pro- 
fessionals, I worried  that  we 
could  not  provide  the  quality  of 
care  she  was  receiving  at  the 
nursing  home. 

But  my  18-year-old  daughter 
said  what  was  on  my  mind, 
"Grammy  has  given  us  so  much. 
Mom.  We  have  to  be  there  for  her 
when  she  needs  us  the  most." 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  I 
received  a lot  of  support,  yet  1 felt 
alone  and  completely  responsible 
for  Mom's  every  need  and  com- 


Rita  at  home  on  her  favourite  rocking 
chair.  She  was  in  her  early  70s,  and  as 
always,  she  did  not  look  her  age. 


fort.  The  weight  of  her  suffering 
lay  heavily  on  me.  I had  moments 
of  fear,  of  complete  exhaustion,  of 
utter  frustration  and  helplessness. 
And  it  was  Mom's  love,  her  hope, 
her  faith,  and  her  determination 
that  kept  me  going. 

Prayer  had  always  been  a sig- 
nificant part  of  Mom's  life.  And 
when  she  could  no  longer  pray,  I 
prayed  for  her.  I prayed  as  never 
before. 

When  Mom  was  no  longer 
aware  of  her  surroundings  I 
arranged  to  take  her  back  to  the 
nursing  home.  All  the  home-care 
hours  were  used  up  and  I could 
not  continue  without  help. 

On  the  trip  back  in  the  ambu- 
lance, I felt  1 had  let  her  down. 
Yet,  I could  almost  hear  what  she 
would  say,  "Kathy,  stop  beating 
yourself  up.  You  did  the  best  you 
could,  my  dear."  I still  hear  that 
loving,  practical  voice  today, 
guiding  and  encouraging  me. 


The  final  days  before  Mom's 
death  took  on  a surreal  quality. 
They  felt  like  sacred  moments. 
Mom,  too,  seemed  sacred.  I felt 
like  a privileged  bystander 
watching  her  slowly  let  go  of  this 
world,  her  manner  silent  now. 

It  had  been  hard  for  Mom,  this 
independent  woman  who  loved 
life,  this  caregiver  who  devoted 
her  life  to  her  family,  to  lose  her 
ability  to  care  and  do  for  herself 
and  for  others.  Watching  her  fight 
this  personal  battle  these  past 
months,  I gained  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  woman  who  was 
my  mother.  And  I was  so  proud 
of  her. 

Mom  was  a woman  of  charac- 
ter, courage,  and  integrity,  who 
did  not  dwell  on  past  mistakes 
and  who  stood  up  for  what  she 
believed  in.  She  was  no  saint,  but 
she  had  the  real  stuff  of  human- 
ness. I know  God  was  proud  of 
the  way  Mom  lived  her  life,  and 
that  she  gave  it  her  best. 

I feel  blessed  and  grateful  that 
this  woman  had  been  my  mother. 
It  was  a privilege  to  walk  this 
final  journey  with  her  and  to  give 
her  the  love  she  always  lavished 
on  me.  The  love  and  caring  that 
she  received  from  her  family  and 
from  so  many  others  in  her  last 
year  of  life  soothed  her  heart.  I 
was  glad  we  had  this  time  to  say 
goodbye  .o° 

Kntln/  VanLoon  is  assistant  editor 
and  designer  for  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  Email: 
sfmmag@scarbor  omissions,  ca 
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Think 


Of  stepping  on  the  shore 
And  finding  it  heaven: 

Of  taking  hold  of  a hand 
And  finding  it  God's  hand: 

Of  breathing  a new  air 
And  finding  it  celestial  air: 

Of  feeling  invigorated 
And  finding  it  immortality: 

Of  passing  from  storm  and  tempest 
To  an  unknown  calm: 

Of  waking 

And  finding  you're  home! 


Don  Wyrtzen 
Songwriter  and  pianist 
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What  has  been  entrusted  to  us 

Financial  Report  2002 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

In  the  Gospels  we  read  of  at  least  two  parables  in 
which  servants  entrusted  with  the  goods  and 
money  of  the  master  are  asked  to  give  an 
accounting  of  how  they  have  managed  these 
possessions  (Luke  16:1-9;  Matthew  25:14-30).  So,  too, 
we  at  Scarboro  Missions  give  you,  our  friends  and 
benefactors,  an  account  of  our  management  of  the 
economic  resources  you  have  entrusted  to  us 
during  2002. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
2002  indicates  that  the  Society  received  a total  of 
$3,535,208  from  various  sources  and  spent  a total  of 
$3,948,747.  That  indicates,  of  course,  that  we  spent 
$413,539  more  than  we  received.  Fortunately,  we 
had  a $588,000  surplus  from  the  financial  year  2001, 
which  allowed  us  to  cover  the  shortfall  of  2002. 


Revenue 

$1,278,691 

Bequests 

873,798 

General  donations 

538,578 

Donations  to  special  projects 

352,580 

Diocesan  collections 

45,094 

Calendar  envelope 

55,218 

Calendars/ cards/posters/audio  visuals 

45,542 

Magazine  subscriptions 

214,990 

Mission  Centre 

34,372 

CIDA  grants 

96,345 

Other 

$3,535,208 

TOTAL 

Expenditures 

$1,208,841 

Overseas  ministries 

534,238 

Canadian  ministries 

1,013,573 

Support  ministries 

571 ,079 

Society  central  house 

323,239 

Loss  of  investment  value 

146,419 

Special  expense  (Assembly /Chapter) 

121,486 

Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 

29,872 

CIDA  grant 

$3,948,747 

TOTAL 

As  the  revenue  table  shows,  the  largest  part  of 
our  revenue  consists  in  the  charitable  donations  we 
receive  from  you.  This  accounted  for  over  95  per- 
cent of  all  our  revenue  last  year.  This  includes 
bequests,  donations  to  special  projects  our  mission- 
aries undertake,  and  diocesan  collections.  Other 
revenue  is  generated  by  subscriptions  to  our  maga- 
zine; sale  of  our  calendars,  cards,  videos,  and 
posters;  income  from  our  Mission  Centre;  project 
grants  from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (the  Canadian  government's 
body  for  overseas  aid);  and  various  other  activities 
that  may  result  in  revenue  for  the  Society. 

The  majority  of  our  expenditures  went  to  sup- 
port our  work  in  various  ministries.  As  Scarboro 
missioners,  we  understand  our  mission  as  witness- 
ing to  the  reign  of  God  for  all  peoples,  to  a world  of 
justice,  peace  and  love — the  hope  of  all  humanity. 

Overseas  ministries 

Thirty-one  percent  of  our  expenses  went  to  our 
missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  where  44  Scarboro  lay  and  priest  mis- 
sioners serve.  Most  of  our  priests  and  some  of  our 
laity  are  working  in  parishes  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  the  parish  community.  Others  are  working 
in  poor  communities,  witnessing  God's  love  as 
social  workers,  nurses,  and  teachers,  especially 
English  teachers.  They  are  also  working  in  the  areas 
of  housing  for  the  poor,  teacher  training,  human 
rights  advocacy,  the  advancement  of  women,  adult 
education  and  literacy,  and  reforestation.  Interfaith 
dialogue  is  a constant  challenge  as  we  live  among 
people  of  other  faiths. 

To  our  12  missionaries  working  in  China,  Japan, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines,  we  distributed 
$135,627.  To  our  10  missionaries  ministering  to  the 
people  of  the  Bahamas,  Guyana,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  sent  a total  of  $134,748.  To  the  eight 
missionaries  in  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Panama  we  dis- 
tributed $335,626;  while  $64,262  went  to  the  support 
of  four  missionaries  in  Malawi,  Africa. 

We  designated  $538,578  to  assist  various  mis- 
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Special  expense 
(Assembly/Chapter) 
4% 


Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 
3% 

CIDA  grant 
0.01% 


Central  house 
15% 


Support  ministries 


Canadian  ministries 
14% 


Overseas  ministries 
30% 


Loss  of  investment  value 
8% 


26% 


sionaries  in  special  projects  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  These  projects  include  helping  to  build 
health  clinics  and  schools  in  remote  areas.  All  pro- 
jects are  in  collaboration  with  local  people  in  an 
effort  to  help  them  to  better  their  lives. 

Our  mission  in  Malawi  also  benefitted  from  a 
$29,872  special  project  grant  from  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency. 

Canadian  ministries 

Our  Society  priorities  remain  rooted  in  the 
understanding  that  cross-cultural  overseas  mission 
service  is  essential  to  who  we  are  as  a mission  com- 
munity. All  members  must  serve  at  least  one  term 
overseas  among  people  of  other  cultures  and  faiths. 
We  walk  among  them,  sharing  life  with  them.  We 
listen  and  learn  and,  like  the  disciples,  we  come 
back  to  our  home  Church  to  share  what  we  have 
"seen  and  heard."  In  2002  we  dedicated  14  percent 
of  our  total  disbursements  to  ministries  here  in 
Canada. 

Communications 

We  must  make  ourselves  and  our  message 
known  to  all  Canadians  and  we  do  this  through 
communications  and  the  media.  We  use  the  Internet 
and  have  our  own  website.  We  produce  public  ser- 
vice announcements  of  our  work  for  use  on  televi- 
sion. And  we  publish  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
seven  times  a year.  Expenses  for  these  ministries 
totalled  $225,335  in  2002. 


Justice  and  Peace 

As  a mission  community,  we  have  chosen  to 
walk  alongside  those  on  the  margins — to  be  in  soli- 
darity with  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  our  world. 
We  help  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  to  support  creative  efforts  to  erase  the  caus- 
es, so  as  to  bring  about  genuine  justice  and  peace. 
Our  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  dedicated  to  this 
work  and  through  this  office  we  also  support  others 
involved  in  this  ministry,  particularly  through  our 
participation  in  Canadian  ecumenical  global  justice 
and  human  rights  programs.  In  2002,  our  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  were  approximately  $122,968. 

Interfaith  Dialogue 

Faithful  to  our  belief  in  the  mysterious  and 
multi-faceted  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  our  world, 
Scarboro  missioners  seek  out  opportunities  to  live 
humbly  in  mutual  service  and  dialogue  with  people 
of  other  faiths.  In  support  of  this,  we  have  estab- 
lished an  Interfaith  Desk  dedicated  to  dialogue  and 
understanding  among  faith  traditions,  and  to  shar- 
ing this  understanding  with  others.  Expenses  for 
this  work  were  $55,749. 

Mission  Centre 

A final  aspect  of  our  Canadian  ministries  is  our 
Mission  Centre  here  in  Scarborough,  Ontario.  The 
Centre  serves  as  a meeting  place  for  groups  and 
organizations  whose  mission  thrust  resonates  with 
our  own.  We  offer  our  facilities  for  religious  educa- 
tion; to  ecumenical  groups;  to  interfaith  groups,  jus- 
tice and  peace  groups,  and  to  groups  involved  in 
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improving  their  own  human  dignity.  This  year  our 
Mission  Centre  expenses  were  approximately 
$130,187. 

Support  ministries 

Three  ministries  serve  to  support  our  service 
overseas  and  in  Canada.  The  first  is  the  recruit- 
ment, education  and  formation  of  both  lay  and 
priest  members,  for  which  we  spent  a total  of 
$204,260. 

The  second  support  ministry  is  the  promotional 
and  educational  work  of  the  Society  through  our 
Mission  Information  Office.  This  office  is  responsi- 
ble for  managing  our  magazine  subscriptions,  pro- 
cessing donations,  communicating  with  our  bene- 
factors, sending  out  letters  of  appeal  at  Easter  and 
Thanksgiving,  and  filling  requests  for  our 
resources.  The  office  also  coordinates  the  promo- 
tional work  of  our  missioners  at  schools  and 
parishes,  sharing  with  Canadian  Catholics  about 
the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions.  We  allocated 
$435,576  to  this  ministry. 

The  third  ministry  is  the  coordination  of  our 
Society  as  a whole.  This  includes  the  leadership  of 
our  General  Council  and  Lay  Mission  Office;  the 
offices  of  the  Treasury,  Planned  Giving,  and  the 
Secretary  General;  and  any  other  facet  of  adminis- 
tration here  in  Canada.  We  allocated  $373,737  to 
this  ministry  in  2002. 

Central  house 

The  Society's  building  at  2685  Kingston  Road  in 
Scarborough  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  all 
Scarboro  Missions'  activities.  Those  returning 
home  from  overseas  mission  stay  here  for  some  or 
all  of  their  time  in  Canada.  Those  that  work  in  lead- 
ership and  administration  live  and  work  at  our  cen- 
tral house.  As  well,  the  majority  of  our  sick  and 
retired  priest  members  call  it  home.  To  maintain 
the  central  house  and  the  needs  of  its  24  permanent 
residents  for  2002,  we  spent  a total  of  $461,596. 


Assembly/Chapter  2002 

Every  five  years  the  Scarboro  community  meets 
to  set  the  mission  priorities  for  the  Society  and  to 
elect  the  leadership  team.  In  2002,  we  held  this  spe- 
cial gathering,  the  Xlth  General  Chapter,  attended 
by  63  members  from  our  missions  around  the 
world.  We  allocated  approximately  $146,419  to  this 
important  assembly. 

Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 

Our  community  has  been  blessed  with  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  serve  mission  unselfishly. 
Many  have  remained  in  mission  well  beyond  the 
normal  retirement  age.  Indeed,  at  present  our  old- 
est serving  missionary  is  84  years  old  and  still  on 
the  mission,  working  hard.  A large  number  of  our 
priests  have  served  for  over  50  years  in  their  mis- 
sion countries.  This  year,  one  of  our  lay  missionar- 
ies celebrates  20  years  of  service. 

However,  some  of  our  missionaries  have  had  to 
return  to  Canada  for  reasons  of  health.  Others  have 
chosen  to  spend  their  retirement  years  in  Canada 
where  they  can  still  be  involved  in  mission  and 
contribute  constructively  to  mission.  Non-medical 
expenditures  for  the  care  of  our  sick  and  retired 
members  totalled  $121,486  in  2002. 

With  Gratitude 

We  at  Scarboro  Missions  are  ever  mindful  that 
our  work  is  possible  because  of  the  generosity  of 
our  many  benefactors  and  partners.  We  know  that 
you  have  made  sacrifices  to  support  us.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  all  who  sustain  us  in  our  mission 
work  through  your  prayers,  encouragement,  and 
financial  contributions.  You  are  remembered  in  our 
daily  prayers  and  masses  and  we  ask  God's  bless- 
ings for  you.oo 
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Parish  bulletin  notice 


We  need  your  help! 

This  is  a special  appeal  to  you,  our  partners  in 
mission,  who  have  subscriptions  to  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  For  many  years  you  have  enthu- 
siastically supported  our  work.  Through  our  publi- 
cation Scarboro  Missions,  we  are  able  to  share  with 
you  our  mission,  values  and  vision  as  well  as  our 
experience  and  the  insights  we  have  gained. 

Sadly,  the  number  of  subscriptions  to  our 
magazine  has  been  declining,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  people  who  support  our  work.  Can  you  help  us 
to  gain  more  partners  in  this  important  work? 

May  we  suggest  the  following: 

|r  Tell  others  about  us — Family,  friends, 
people  in  your  parish,  members  of  the 
CWL,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other 
parish  groups.  Invite  them  to  subscribe  to 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  or  to  become 
partners  with  us  and  support  our  work. 
Encourage  them  to  write  to  us  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.scarboromissions.ca 

Please  ask  your  pastor  if  a notice  (sample 
opposite)  might  be  included  in  the  parish 
bulletin. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  MAGAZINE 

✓ Share  in  our  missionary  journey 

^ Learn  about  the  work  of  mission  today 
and  about  promoting  the  values  of 
the  reign  of  God:  love,  service,  justice, 

I peace,  community... 

✓ Help  us  to  seek  and  explore  vocations 

✓ Bless  us  with  your  prayers 
t/  Financially  support  us 

[ For  just  $8.00  a year,  you  will  receive  6 issues 
plus  a beautiful  mission  calendar! 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  is  a non-profit 
endeavour  that  we  hope  will  help  you  better 
understand  the  struggles  and  desires  of 
peoples  of  other  cultures  and  faiths, 

I so  important  in  our  world  where  justice  and  | 
peace  are  the  hope  of  all  nations. 
Subscribe  today!  Write  or  call 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  (416)  261-7135. 


Gift  Annuities — helping  Scarboro  Missions  to  continue  its  work 


Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us  to  continue  the 
work  of  mission,  and  they  provide  you  with  a very  good 
rate  of  income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at  6%  and, 
depending  on  your  age,  can  give  as  much  as  10%  a year 
for  life.  Your  payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 

Order  our  Gift  Annuity  brochure  explaining  more  about 
Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities.  Call  or  write  to: 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Planning  Officer 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  260;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

Email:  pn@scarboromissions.ca 

Or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more,  request  a brochure 

or  obtain  a quote:  www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Imagine... 

Being  a priest  missioner 
like  Fr.  Dave  Warren 
(with  lay  missioner  Jean 
Maclnnis,  far  right), 
witnessing  to  the  reign  of 
God  among  the  peoples 
of  Guyana. 
Walk  with  us... 


Walk  with  us... 

A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Imagine... 

Teaching  English 
with  lay  missioner 
Scott  McDonald, 
accompanying  and 
empowering  young, 
physically  disabled 
and  disadvantaged 
adults  in  Pattaya, 
Thailand. 

Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 

Working  with  lay  missioner 
Carolyn  Beukeboom  in  health 
care  among  the  indigenous 
peoples  in  the  mountains  near 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

Walk  with  us... 


Can  you  imagine  yourself  as  a Scarboro  missioner? 


Take  the  next  step  and  contact  us.  We  welcome  those  who  feel  called 
as  lay  and  priest  missioners.  We  invite  you  to  walk  with  us. 


It  may  change  your  life  forever! 


Call  or  write:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

Lay  missioner  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  lmo@scarboromissions. 
Priest  missioner  program:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 


WEB  SITE : www.scarboromissions.ca 


www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Summer 

APPEAL  ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


Dear  partners  in  mission, 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
Missions  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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10th  General  Chapter  meeting 


The  10th  General  Chapter  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  is  being  held  from  May  18  to  31,  2003. 
As  we  gather  to  set  directions  and  choose  a 
leadership  team  for  the  next  four  years  our  community 
wishes  to  express  gratitude  to 
Srs.  Frances  Brady,  Joan  Missiaen,  and  Mary  Gauthier 
for  their  service  in  the  ministry  of  leadership 
during  the  past  four  years. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


The  ways  to  peace 


Thank  you  once  again  to 
all  at  Scarboro  Missions 
and  to  Kathy  VanLoon  of 
Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  are  grateful 
for  this  special  issue,  for 
all  who  contributed  to  it, 
and  for  the  work  of 
Sr.  Marie  Clarkson  who 
collaborated  with  Kathy  in 
the  production  process. 


We  are  celebrating  the  season  of  Easter  while  some  in 
the  world  wage  war  and  others  resist  war  by  work- 
ing for  peace.  The  peace  is  uncertain.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  promises  of  Jesus,  made  at  the  end  of  his  lifetime  of 
telling  us  and  showing  us  how  to  achieve  it. 

What  do  Jesus'  ways  to  peace  look  like  in  2003?  Where 
do  we  find  the  compassion  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  father  for  his  prodigal  child,  the  faith  of  the  woman 
who  touched  Jesus'  garment,  the  openness  to  conversion  of  the 
woman  at  the  well?  Where  can  we  see  in  action  the  determina- 
tion of  Zechariah  to  hear  the  message  of  Jesus,  the  centurion's 
humility  and  love  for  his  servant,  the  generosity  of  the  widow 
giving  the  little  she  has? 

We  see  these  ways  to  peace  all  around  us  in  the  old  and 
young,  women  and  men,  sick  and  healthy,  rich  and  poor,  in 
people  of  every  faith  and  culture  like  those  whom  Jesus  met 
with  love  and  respect. 

Peace  is  present  when  street  children  find  a place  that  is 
safe  and  happy,  when  prisoners  find  a listening  ear  and  hope  for 
reconciliation,  when  parents  give  of  their  best  for  their  families, 
when  the  sick  and  the  handicapped  meet  helping  hands  and 
caring  hearts,  when  the  homeless  are  greeted  with  respect  and 
friendship. 

The  paths  to  peace  are  made  when  friends  and  strangers 
gather  to  oppose  war  and  to  pray  for  peace,  when  people  of 
many  faiths,  cultures,  and  walks  of  life  unite  to  speak  for 
freedom  and  justice  for  everyone. 

It  is  a privilege  to  live  and  work  with  so  many  wonder- 
ful people.  Together  with  all  of  creation  that  sustains  us,  we  are 
the  "A:;//dom"  of  God  in  the  making  and  we  are  grateful  to  be  a 
part  of  it  .OO 
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Dreaming  of  a life  of  dignity 

In  Brazil , Our  Lady's  Missionaries  continue  to  be  present 


AND  TO  WALK  WITH  PEOPLE  WHO  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


For  those  of  us  working  in 
Brazil,  the  multitude  was 
heard  loud  and  clear  with 
the  tremendous  victory  of  our 
newly-elected  President  Luiz 
Inacio  "Lula"  da  Silva.  Literally 
the  "stones  were  crying  out"  with 
the  smallest  child  to  the  oldest 
adult  all  singing  "Lula-la",  the 
victory  song  of  53,000,000  people. 

The  people  of  Brazil  see  in 
their  new  president  a chance  to 
create  a just  society  and  they  look 
to  the  future  with  hope.  The  chal- 
lenge for  me  these  days  is  to  be 
able  to  walk  with  them  in  their 
efforts  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true;  dreams  that  so  many 
have  nourished  for  such  a long 
time.  People  here  dream  of  earn- 
ing enough  money  to  support 
their  family  and  to  have  food  to 
eat  every  day.  They  dream  of 
sending  their  children  to  school, 
of  having  a house  to  live  in,  and 
of  being  true  citizens  who  can 
exercise  their  rights.  They  ciream 
of  a life  of  dignity. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Brazil,  L-R:  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  Sr.  Mona  Kelly, 
and  Sr.  Mary  Hughes  with  Manuel  Lebano,  vice  president  of  a family  devel- 
opment group  in  the  community  of  Pici.  They  hold  a sign  for  President  Luiz 
Inacio  "Lula"  da  Silva,  seen  as  a man  for  the  people  and  strongly  elected  by 
the  people  after  years  of  struggling  for  their  empowerment. 


Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 

I experience  God  in  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  our  Little 
Library,  a project  started  a few 
months  ago  by  Doreen  Wicks  of 
I Can  Foundation.  The  library  is  a 
place  where  children  can  learn  to 
read  and  write,  receive  help  with 
their  homework  as  well  as  a 
nourishing  lunch,  play  games,  or 
just  enjoy  themselves  in  a safe 
atmosphere.  There  is  nothing 
more  exciting  than  when  a child 
suddenly  discovers  she  can  read 
after  sounding  out  single  words 


Sr.  Mona  Kelly  enjoys  a moment  at  the  Little  Library,  a project  started  by 
Doreen  Wicks,  wife  of  the  late  Ben  Wicks,  well-known  Canadian  cartoonist. 
Doreen  continues  to  devote  her  life  to  the  deep  social  concern  that  she  and 
Ben  shared. 
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Sr.  Pauline  Doherty  and  friends  from  the  community  welcome  her  nephew 
Dr.  Ed  Doherty  (far  right)  to  Fortaleza.  Ed  and  his  wife  Mary  visited 
Sr.  Pauline  from  New  Brunswick  and  enjoyed  the  generosity  of  the  people 
and  the  natural  beauty  of  Brazil. 


for  weeks.  One  little  girl  after  her 
discovery  said  it  very  well,  "This 
is  a happy  place!" 

Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  O.L.M. 

I would  like  to  re-acquaint  you 
with  my  friends,  Elieni,  her  hus- 
band Nepolian,  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Joana  and  Sara.  At  present, 
Nepolian  is  sick  with  dengue 
fever  and  unable  to  buy  and  sell 
fish,  which  is  the  family  liveli- 
hood. This  leaves  Elieni  with  an 
even  greater  burden  of  caring  for 
her  sick  husband  as  well  as  gath- 
ering cans  and  pieces  of  metal  to 
sell.  Now  she  is  the  family's  sole 
provider. 

During  this  past  year,  a house 
in  a nearby  squatters'  area 
became  available.  With  help  from 
you,  our  generous  benefactors  in 
Canada,  Eliani's  family  was  able 
to  buy  this  house.  Imagine  their 

I excitement  and  joy  at  having  their 
own  home.  Now  they  have  neigh- 
bours around  them  who  have 
become  their  friends. 

Since  their  new  home  is  near  to 
where  I live  I can  continue  to  visit 


them  without  having  to  walk  very 
far — a blessing  for  me  in  my 
"senior"  years.  And  Joana  and 
Sara  are  constant  visitors  to  our 
house.  Many  other  children  on 
our  street  also  come  frequently 
for  treats  and  to  play  games. 

In  January  of  this  year,  my 
nephew  Dr.  Ed  Doherty  and  his 
wife  Mary  came  from  New 
Brunswick  to  visit  me.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  them  in  Man- 
aus and  accompanying  them  on  a 
trip  along  the  Amazon  River. 

We  went  in  a small  motorboat 
and  were  able  to  see  the  meeting 
of  the  waters  of  the  tributaries  of 
this  magnificent  river.  We  fished 
piranha  (I  caught  four)  and  jacked 
(baited  and  caught)  alligators.  On 
our  travels  we  stayed  at  a small 
hotel  where  we  had  wonderful 
food  and  a good  night's  sleep.  It 
was  thrilling  to  see  the  various 
kinds  of  monkeys,  birds,  fish,  and 
even  beautiful  dolphins. 

After  our  Amazon  River  jour- 
ney, Mary  and  Eddie  returned  to 
Fortaleza  with  me  to  continue  our 
visit.  The  generosity  of  the  people 


and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country  will  be  a lasting  memory 
for  them. 

Sr.  Lucia  Lee,  O.L.M. 

Sr.  Lucia  has  seen 
that  the  people  she 
works  with  are  open 
to  be  touched  by 
God's  grace  and  to 
hear  the  music  of 
wonderment  even  in 
their  great  pain.  This 
is  true  of  the  people 
she  meets  in  the  city 
of  Fortaleza  at  a daycare  centre 
for  those  with  AIDS. 

People  come  to  the  centre  upon 
their  doctor's  recommendation. 
There  they  receive  food,  medicine 
and  emergency  dressings,  as  well 
as  courses  in  literacy,  sewing,  and 
painting.  The  centre  also  offers 
classes  in  craftmaking  such  as 
bead  jewelry,  crocheted  purses, 
and  pen  holders.  While  teaching 
these  crafts,  Sr.  Lucia  listens  to 
their  stories  and  marvels  at  their 
openness  to  God's  healing  activi- 
ty. She  is  a welcome  presence 
there. 

Sr.  Lucia  also  experiences  this 
grace  and  healing  with  those  she 
meets  at  the  centre  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  Patients  come 
from  the  rural  areas  and  are  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a family 
member  or  friend  who  attends  to 
their  needs.  While  teaching  crafts 
to  both  patient  and  companion, 

Sr.  Lucia  listens  to  the  intimate 
conversation,  which  often  reveals 
a compassion  and  gratitude  that 
touches  her  deeply.  She  in  turn  is 
very  grateful  for  this  gift. 
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Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  community  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 

L-R:  Srs.  Mary  Hughes,  Clarice  Garvey,  Mona  Kelly,  Lucia  Lee, 
and  Pauline  Doherty. 


Caritas  award 

"For  dedication  and  commitment 
in  the  defense  of  life" 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  present  in 
Brazil  for  nearly  40  years,  received  an 
award  from  Caritas  for  their  "Dedication 
and  Commitment  in  the  Defense  of  Life" 

Caritas — an  international  Catholic 
relief,  development,  and  social  service 
organization — presented  the  award  at 
the  celebration  of  its  25  years  of  pastoral 
presence  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Fortaleza. 

Fortaleza,  Brazil,  November  2002 


Sr.  Mary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 

At  82  years  of  age,  Sr.  Mary 
Hughes  is  always  learning.  Since 
her  health  is  good,  she  walks  half 
an  hour  to  Sao  Jose  Hospital 
where  she  visits  people  with 
AIDS.  As  she  journeys  to  and 
from  the  hospital,  she  chats  with 
people  sitting  out  in  front  of  their 
homes.  They  always  ask  about 
her  work  and  the  people  she 
visits. 

I ler  friend  Rosa  was  especially 
interested  and  asked  about  indi- 
vidual people  while  promising  to 
pray  for  them.  One  day,  as  Sr. 
Mary  was  returning  to  Sao  Jose, 
Rosa  in  her  kind  and  gentle  man- 


ner called  Sr.  Mary  over.  Rosa 
asked  about  one  of  the  patients 
she  felt  she  had  come  to  know 
through  Sr.  Mary's  stories.  Her 
last  words  to  Sr.  Mary  were,  as 
usual,  "See  you  tomorrow  if  God 
wills."  That  very  night  Rosa,  the 
kind  woman  who  was  always 
concerned  about  others,  returned 
to  her  Creator. 

For  Sr.  Mary,  Rosa's  passing 
was  an  experience  of  listening  to 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us 
through  the  ordinary  people, 
people  who  believe,  like  Jeremiah 
(29:1 1 ),  that  God  has  plans  for  us. 
It  was  also  for  Sr.  Mary  a 
reminder  of  the  importance  of 
living  each  moment.* 


Photo  above  L-R:  Salete,  a member 
of  Caritas  in  Fortaleza,  Our  Lady's 
Missionary  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  and 
Sr.  Maria  at  whose  home  they  stayed, 
were  delegates  attending  the  World 
Social  Forum  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil, 
January  2003. 

An  estimated  100,000  participants 
from  around  the  world  took  part  in 
conferences,  panel  discussions,  and 
workshops  on  the  theme,  "Another 
World  Is  Possible".  They  shared  sto- 
ries and  dreams  for  a world  with 
peace,  human  rights,  and  economic 
justice.  This  was  the  third  Forum 
held,  with  the  fourth  slated  for  India 
in  2004. 
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In  the  land  of  many  waters 

Mission  in  Guyana 


In  the  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam in  Guyana  where  we 
have  been  working  for  10 
years,  we  continue  to  visit  the 
sick  and  elderly  in  their  homes, 
monitoring  blood  pressures, 
blood  sugars,  and  medication. 
There  is  a very  high  incidence 
of  hypertension  and  diabetes  in 
this  country. 

Both  of  us  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  committees  in  our 
very  active  parish.  We  are 
touched  by  the  support  and 
friendship  of  the  parishioners, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  wider 
community  of  New  Amster- 
dam. 

The  presence  and  compan- 
ionship over  the  years  of  the 
Scarboro  priest  and  lay  mission- 
ers,  at  present  Fr.  Dave  Warren, 
and  Magda  and  Peter  vanZyl  in 
New  Amsterdam,  and  Fr.  Russ 
Sampson  in  Georgetown,  have 
been  a true  gift  to  us  and  we  are 
grateful  to  them. 

This  gratitude  is  extended 
also  to  our  O.L.M.  community 
and  our  families,  friends,  and 
benefactors  who  continue  to 
support  us  and  make  our  pres- 
ence possible  in  this  beautiful 
"land  of  many  waters. 

Sr.  Cecilc  Turner,  O.L.M. 

Sr.  Doris  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


Photos:  Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  (top) 
and  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  (right)  visiting 
the  sick  and  elderly  in  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


SUfirre 
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A passion  for  peace 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Canada 

By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  a member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries' 
leadership  team,  and  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell  in  front  of 
Scarboro  Missions  on  Kingston  Road  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  joined  with  Scarboro  missioners  and 
friends  in  this  silent  protest  against  violence  and  war,  hoping  to 
awaken  hearts  and  minds  to  the  possibility  of  peaceful  alterna- 
tives. Humanity  can  choose  peace. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries  are 
strongly  opposed  to  war 
as  an  affront  to  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus.  War  is  a contradic- 
tion of  the  soul  of  our  mission. 

I recently  returned  to  Canada 
after  two  years  in  East  Timor  with 
the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service.  There  I 
witnessed  the  struggles  of  a peo- 
ple making  the  difficult  journey 
towards  reconciliation  and  peace 
after  years  of  conflict  and  devas- 
tation in  their  country. 

Returning  home  again,  I wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with  family,  friends,  and  my 
missionary  community  here  in 
Toronto.  Yet,  these  months  were 
overshadowed  by  the  violence  of 
the  threats  of  war  in  Iraq. 

Last  year,  our  community 
became  involved  in  silent  protest 
against  the  war.  Nonviolence  and 
peaceful  negotiations  became 
central  to  our  conversations.  Each 
morning  during  tire  fall  and  win- 
ter months,  Srs.  Mary  Gauthier, 
Noreen  Kearns,  Frances  Brady, 
Norma  Samar,  and  myself,  joined 
Scarboro  missioners  in  a peaceful 
vigil  against  the  proposed  war. 

Together  we  stood  outside 
Scarboro  Missions'  central  house 
in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  as  traffic 
hurried  by,  carrying  people  to 
work.  In  time,  we  began  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  drivers  and  a 
feeling  of  connectedness  gave 
new  meaning  to  our  mission. 
Gradually  the  numbers  grew 
who,  reading  our  placards,  "Let 
us  say  NO  to  WAR  in  IRAQ", 
affirmed  our  mission  by  blowing 
their  horn  or  waving. 

As  war  became  a certainty  our 


missionary  community  joined 
thousands  who  called  for  peace  in 
marches  through  the  streets  of 
Toronto.  When  the  horrors  of  war 
were  presented  to  us  daily  by  the 
media,  we  joined  in  nightly  vigils 
organized  by  Romero  House, 
outside  the  American  Consulate 
here  in  Toronto. 

Along  with  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  city,  we  offered 
our  lighted  candles,  and  our 
prayers  and  reflections  in  the 
hope  for  peace  in  the  world.  We 
brought  with  us  the  memories  of 
the  violence  and  destruction  of 
war,  the  burdens  carried  by  so 
many,  victims  often  of  unjust 


systems  in  the  countries  where 
we  have  served. 

In  our  collective  history,  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  have  seen  the 
ravages  of  war,  the  futility  of  war, 
and  the  long-term  effects  of  every 
kind  of  violence.  These  have  been 
a great  part  of  our  experience. 
Some  of  the  Sisters  here  in  Toron- 
to have  shared  their  thoughts  as 
people  who  ardently  desire  world 
peace. 

Sr.  Catherine  Peco  reflects,  "So 
many  of  us  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  devastations  of  war  that 
I cannot  justify  war  as  a means  of 
settling  conflict  between  nations.  1 
have  seen  the  effects  of  war  in 
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Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  speaks  with  youth  visitors  at  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  exhibit  during  World  Youth  Day  2002  in  Toronto. 


Japan,  Vietnam,  and  Nigeria.  It 
has  widened  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor,  and  intensified  the 
suffering  of  all.  I believe  we  must 
share  what  we  have,  respect 
human  dignity,  treat  others  as 
equals,  and  help  rid  the  world  of 
greed  and  the  need  to  dominate." 

"I  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  atomic  bombing 
of  Japan,"  says  Sr.  Noreen 
Kearns  who  went  there  when  we 
opened  our  Japan  mission  in 
1949.  "The  soul  of  that  whole 
nation  has  been  touched  by  it  and 
so  has  mine." 

Sr.  Susan  Moran  says,  "Many 
of  our  sisters  and  brothers  are 
brutalized  by  life  on  the  street. 
Unjust  social  systems  and  a lack 
of  love  and  compassion  deny 
them  their  dignity.  Because  we  in 
the  Out  of  the  Cold  program  wit- 
ness this  suffering  in  our  country, 
we  join  our  prayers  with  all  who 
suffer  in  Iraq." 

Sr.  Norma  Samar  remembers, 
"After  a long  process  of  aware- 
ness-raising about  the  state  of 
oppression  in  the  Philippines, 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  joined  in 
grassroots  reflections  with  the 
Philippine  people  w'ho  yearned  to 
be  free  from  the  unjust  system 
they  endured  for  many  years. 
Patience,  prayer,  and  empower- 
ment of  the  people  eventually  led 
to  thousands  filling  the  streets  of 
Manila.  They  silently  and  nonvio- 
lently  proclaimed  their  desire  for 
peace.  As  the  people  offered  their 
yellow  flowers  of  peace,  the 
hearts  of  the  military  were  won 
over  and  the  tanks  stopped 
rolling." 


"My  inherited  lesson  in  nonvi- 
olence was  taught  to  me  during 
the  people-power  revolution  in 
the  Philippines  in  1986,"  recalls 
Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes.  "We  took 
part  in  a nonviolent  demonstra- 
tion along  with  400,000  people  in 
Manila.  Eventually  the  dictator. 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  met 
us  on  our  own  terms.  He  fled  in 
peace.  We  were  both  winners." 


"A  lifetime  of  missionary  expe- 
rience continues  here  in  Toronto," 
says  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald  who 
spent  many  years  in  Brazil.  "Love 
for  our  neighbour  and  respect  for 
all  cultures  and  creeds  have  been 
a rich  part  of  our  lives.  We  have 
given  ourselves  in  service  so  that 
peace  and  dignity  may  reign  in 
our  world  ."oo 


Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson  (second  from 
left)  serves  in  Canada  as  chaplain  at  Toronto  East  General 
Hospital.  Here  she  pauses  during  a busy  day  with  co-work- 
ers L-R:  Reverend  Theresa  Han,  coordinator  of  pastoral  care, 
and  Ismaili  Muslim  pastoral  visitors  Zerakhnu  Kanji  and 
Guly  Nathoo.  Guly  Nathoo  and  Firoz  Pira  (inset),  also  a 
Muslim  pastoral  visitor,  are  recipients  of  the  Queen's 
Golden  Jubilee  Medal. 
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Maryglen  Residence 

This  year  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
rejoice  in  40  years  of  service  offered 
through  their  Maryglen  Residence, 
a home  away  from  home  for  thou- 
sands of  young  women  studying  or 
working  in  Toronto's  inner  city. 

For  the  past  eight  years  Mary- 
glen has  been  under  the  care  of 
Sr.  Joan  Missiaen 
(left)  who  also  serves 
on  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries' 
leadership  team. 
Below  is  a note  of 
gratitude  from  a 
Maryglen  resident. 


This  is  a good  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  all  the  good  things  you  are  and 
do.  Just  this  weekend — so  much  delight 
in  the  flower  and  vegetable  arrangement 
and  the  cookies  for  all  ivho  pass  by.  I 
thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  living  in 
this  amazing  house,  kept  so  well. 

And  last  but  not  least.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  of  working  here  with  all 
your  care  and  kindness. 

Happy  Thanksgiving  and  much  love 
in  Jesus, 

Ann 

(Thanksgiving  2002) 


Freeing  the  Human  Spirit 

In  2003,  Sr.  Elaine  Machines  entered  her 
80th  year  of  age,  her  50th  as  an  Our 
Lady's  Missionary,  and  her  40th  year 
practicing  Zen  meditation.  Sr.  Elaine  has 
been  in  Toronto  for  the  past  nine  months, 
and  curtailing  her  travel  has  given  time 
for  writing.  The  first  printing  by  Novalis 
(Canada)  of  her  book  Zen  Contemplation 
has  been  sold  out,  and  the  second  printing 
is  now  in  most  bookstores,  including 
Chapters.  Sheed  and  Ward  in  the  U.S.  have  printed  it  under 
the  title,  Zen  Contemplation  for  Christians,  already  on  display. 

The  month  of  April  saw  the  publication  of  a book  to  which 
Sr.  Elaine  contributed.  Beside  Still  Waters:  Jews,  Christians,  and 
the  Way  of  the  Buddha.  In  this  book,  seven  Jews  and  seven 
Christians  describe  their  personal  encounters  with 
Buddhism.  (Published  by  Wisdom  Publications  [Rowman  & 
Littlefield,  U.S.]  and  released  in  April.) 

But  the  majority  of  Sr.  Elaine's  efforts  this  past  year  have 
been  in  establishing  a program  in  meditation  and  yoga  for 
inmates  of  the  Canadian  correctional  institutes.  The  program 
is  called  Freeing  the  Human  Spirit.  Two  years  ago,  she  laid 
the  groundwork  in  British  Columbia  and  now  there  are 
almost  30  teachers  offering  the  program  not  only  in  prisons 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  but  also  in  extensive 
outreach  programs  at  community  centres  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled. 

Now  Ontario  is  being  organized,  already  having  had  one 
workshop  and  another  pending.  The  program,  designed  by 
Sr.  Elaine  and  the  B.C.  yoga  teacher  Lauren  Scott,  is  now  on 
the  Internet  at  two  addresses: 

www.freeingspirit.com 

www.geocities.com/freeingthehumanspirit 
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L-R:  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes,  The  Honourable  James  K. 
Bartleman,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario,  Sr.  Susan  Moran,  and  Sr.  Frances 
Brady  at  the  celebration  in  which  Sr.  Elaine  and  Sr.  Susan  were  among  those 
presented  with  the  Queen's  Medal. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries  receive 

The  Queen's  Medal 


Glory  to  God 

By  Sr.  Susan  Moran,  O.L.M. 

God's  immense  love  fills  my 
life  as  1 daily  thank  God  with 
loving  gratitude  for  my  mission- 
ary vocation  within  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries.  To  share  the  Good 
News  of  Jesus  with  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  I continue  my  gift 
of  working  with  the  poor  and 
homeless  here  in  Toronto  with 
Out  of  the  Cold 

Walking  along  a street  here 
recently,  I saw  a person,  bent 
over,  sitting  in  a small  rock 
garden.  It  was  during  the  win- 
ter months  and  the  garden  was 
stripped  of  its  beauty.  The 
wind  howled  as  he  held  a cup 
tightly  in  hands  that  wore 
mitts  too  thin  for  warmth. 

As  I bent  down  to  greet  the 
person,  a young  man  raised  his 
head,  gave  me  a smile  of 
Love's  radiance  and  said, 

"God  bless  you" — a gift  of 
inexpressible  love.°° 


In  2002,  the  Queen's  Golden 
Jubilee  Medal  was  presented 
to  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Sr.  Susan  Moran,  Sr.  Elaine 
Maclnnes,  and  Sr.  Mona  Kelly. 
The  commemorative  medal  is 
awarded  to  Canadian  citizens 
who  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  their  communities, 
to  Canada  and  to  the  world. 

Sr.  Susan  Moran  is  being 
recognized  for  distinguished 
service  to  the 
community  as 
co-foundress  of  the 
Out  of  the  Cold 
program  and  as  an 
advocate  for  the 
homeless  over 
many  years. 


HSr.  Elaine 
MacInnes 
is  recognized 
for  exemplary 
service  to  the 
community  as 
an  educator, 
missionary, 

and  for  her  work  to  enhance  the 
self-esteem  of  incarcerated 
people  in  the  Philippines  and 
Great  Britain. 

Sr.  Mona  Kelly  received  her 
award  in  Brazil  where  she  has 
been  serving  for  many  years. 
The  award  recog- 
nizes her  life 
devoted  to  help- 
ing the  world's 
poorest  people, 
with  projects  to 
assist  women 
and  youth. 
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Memories 

By  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


My  memories  are  one  aspect  of  a long  life  that 
I am  now  enjoying.  Someone  has  said  that 
memories  are  the  flowers  of  life.  What  a large 
bouquet  I have.  It  is  made  up  of  roses  (some  with 
thorns),  carnations,  tulips,  wild  flowers,  and 
weeds — the  list  goes  on  and  on,  even  to  the  little 
forget-me-nots.  How  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

On  the  website  of  my  mind,  I can  click  on 
many  keywords:  childhood  in  P.E.I.,  nurses'  train- 
ing, working  years,  OLM  novitiate,  Cornwall, 
Nigeria,  St.  Catharines,  Toronto,  Fortaleza,  Aratu- 
ba,  and  back  to  Toronto.  I can  follow  the  links 
through  people,  places,  and  events.  Thousands  of 
them  go  into  making  me  who  I am.  Each  musing 
is  a message  that  reveals  an  experience  of  God. 

"Sister,  you  have  cancer."  How  can  a doctor's 
words  be  for  me  our  Creator  speaking?  This  short 
sentence  was  an  Annunciation  and  my  response 
was  as  Mary's,  "Be  it  done  to  me."  A new  life  was 
opening  for  me  on  that  December  day  four  years 
ago,  and  I was  being  asked  to  embrace  not  death, 
as  many  feared  for  me,  but  life. 

Through  the  years,  hundreds  of  people  and 
experiences  have  been  added  to  my  website.  Now 
the  daffodil,  which  symbolizes  cancer,  and  which 
I see  as  a harbinger  of  spring,  has  a prominent 
place  in  my  memory  bouquet. °° 

" Cancer  is  so  limited , 
it  cannot  shut  out  memories!" 


The  cry  of  all  creation 

By  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  O.L.M. 

When  I reflect  on  religious 

life,  I often  ask  myself  what 
am  I called  to,  as  a religious. 

How  is  God  asking  me  to 
respond  to  my  call  to  mission? 

My  answer  is  that  I still 
believe  that  women  and  men  are 
called  to  commit  themselves  to 
this  way  of  life. 

In  these  times  of  diminish- 
ment  of  our  numbers  and  pro- 
found change  of  cultural  and  religious  values,  our 
issues  have  changed,  but  our  commitment  to  live 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  the  same.  The  mission  of  all 
people  of  faith  is  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, and  to  care  for  our  Universe  and  all  that  is 
in  it. 

When  the  drums  of  war  sounded,  our  commu- 
nity took  to  the  streets  to  denounce  this  terrible 
crime  against  humanity,  against  all  creation.  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries,  because  of  our  experience  of 
living  and  walking  with  many  cultures  in  their 
struggle  for  justice  and  peace,  were  strengthened 
and  felt  called  to  respond. 

Now  a new  cry  is  being  heard.  Maude  Barlow, 
National  Chairperson  of  the  Council  of  Canadians, 
informs  us  that  our  Canadian  water  is  up  for  sale 
like  any  other  commodity  on  the  international 
market.  She  is  making  a plea  that  Canadians  take  a 
stand  to  "oppose  the  removal  of  our  fresh  water" 
from  our  national  borders. 

Our  scripture  tells  us  that  God  hears  the  cry  of 
the  poor.  Our  faith  tells  us  that  God  hears  the  cry 
of  the  water,  the  land,  the  whole  Universe. 

We  cry  with  the  poor  for  equality  of  life,  we  cry 
with  the  Earth  for  loving  care.  With  the  water  let 
us  cry,  "Don't  sell  me."°° 

Editor's  note:  For  more  information  about  the  threat 
to  Canada's  water,  contact  the  Council  of  Canadians, 
502-151  Slater  Street , Ottawa,  ON,  KIP  5H3. 

Ph:  1-800-387-7177 ; www.canadians.org 
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at  this  time 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


at  this  time 

that  might 

daily  desensitized 

is  not  right 

by  instant  vision 

that  justice 

of  famine 

begins 

and  slaughter 

at  home 

of  innocents 

that  love 

draws  forth  courage 

at  this  time 

that  the  most  vulnerable 

of  instilled  fear 

is  a vital 

and  megalomaniacal 

life  giving 

threats 

part 

proclaiming  peace 

of  the  whole 

arguing  aggression 

for  supposed  protection 

I think 

this  time 

others  see  this 

of  retaliation-fueled 

in  our 

hatred 

daily 

lives 

at  this  time 

when  small 

the  struggle 

unheard  from 

the  growth 

voices 

the  courage 

rise 

this  entails 

ripple 

I see 

and  swell 

in  each  OLM 

I see 

and  myself 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

daily 

a small 

fanning 

group  of  women 

the  flame 

for  this  time 

of  inner  peace 

living  the  message 

and  love 
at  this  time 
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The  sacred  journey 

Sharing  stories  of  wisdom  and  faith  with  Aboriginal  women 


By  Sr.  Norma  Samar,  O.L.M. 


As  part  of  her  sabbatical 
year,  Sr.  Norma  Samar  had  the 
privilege  of  traveling  to  some  of 
the  communities  in  the  Diocese 
of  Keeivatin-Le  Pas,  Manitoba, 
and  participating  in  various 
gatherings.  She  accompanied 
Our  Lady’s  Missionary  Sr. 
Rosemary  Hughes  who  resides 
in  Nelson  House  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ministry  Formation 
Team  of  the  diocese. 

In  her  article,  Sr.  Norma 
speaks  to  two  First  Nations 
women  she  met  in  the  North. 


Dear  Agnes  and 
Catherine: 


While  on  her  sabbatical  year,  Sr.  Norma  Samar  visits  Otetiskiwin  School  in  Nelson 
House,  Manitoba. 


You  have  talked  to  the 
trees,  the  sun,  the  wind,  the 
birds,  the  rivers,  the  big  rocks, 
and  the  white  snow  that  sur- 
rounds you.  Do  they  know 
what  God  is  asking  of  you? 

Well,  my  dears,  they  too  are  just 
trying  and  wanting  'to  be'.  They 
know  that  they  too  are  being 
taken  care  of  by  a Creator  who 
cares  for  all. 

So  Agnes,  when  you  told  me 
your  story,  tears  came  to  your 
eyes  and  you  ended  up  with 
many  questions:  "Why  am  I like 
this?  Why  am  I the  only  one  in 
our  family  practicing  the  Catholic 
faith?  I just  don't  understand  it. 
We  have  many  problems  in  our 
family." 

You  know,  Agnes,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  make  a judgement,  a con- 
clusion, or  to  give  a solution. 
Cod's  plan  is  so  mysterious  that 


we  humans  have  a hard  time 
comprehending  what  God  wants 
of  us  or  what  God  is  telling  us. 
Someday,  sometime,  somewhere, 
God  will  give  you  grace  to  under- 
stand. Right  now,  I see  that  you 
are  like  a plant  trying  to  blossom, 
to  see  the  sunlight,  to  feel  the 
breeze  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
embracing  you. 

Yes,  there  is  Someone  greater 
that  we  arc.  Someone  who  is 
present  and  who  has  great  com- 
passion for  you  just  because  you 
are  you.  God  sees  you  with  eyes 
full  of  love  and  compassion. 

Agnes,  as  I began  to  know 
you,  I discovered  your  love  for 


your  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  for  your  husband  George 
who  was  always  at  your  side 
supporting  you  in  all  that  you  do. 
Your  dedicated  work  as  an  assis- 
tant teacher  in  Otetiskiwin 
Kiskinwamahtowedamik  (Foot- 
prints) School  and  as  a church 
leader  has  been  a gift  to  the  com- 
munity. As  one  of  those  trained 
women  leaders  in  the  church, 
celebrating  the  liturgical  services 
in  the  absence  of  a priest,  you 
have  been  a source  of  life  for  the 
faith  community.  So  Agnes,  let  us 
be  still  and  know  that  God  is 
present  with  us  always. 
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Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes  (third  from  right)  with  participants  from  various  com- 
munities at  a liturgical  workshop  at  St.  Lawrence  catechetical  centre  in 
Thompson,  Manitoba. 


When  you  talked  to  me,  your  gentle  eyes 

BRIGHTENED  AND  YOUR  VOICE  HAD  AUTHORITY 
— THE  POWER  OF  MANY  LIFE  EXPERIENCES. 


Native 

Spirituality 

We  are  as  much  alive 
as  we  keep  the  earth  alive 

Chief  Dan  George 


To  you,  dear  Catherine,  at  the 
age  of  79, 1 can  see  your  life's 
struggle,  too — but  with  joy  inter- 
spersed with  the  pains.  When 
you  talked  to  me,  your  gentle 
eyes  brightened  and  your  voice 
had  authority — the  power  of 
many  life  experiences. 

I felt  privileged  to  be  with  Sr. 
Rosemary  Hughes  who  brought 
me  to  your  home  for  a visit.  I saw 
in  your  hand  animal  fur  and  my 
eyes  were  filled  with  curiosity. 
You  told  me  that  it  was  beaver 
fur.  You  still  process  animal  skins 
the  traditional  way,  making  them 
clean,  white,  and  soft.  You 
showed  me  different  sizes  of 
beaver  pelts  used  to  trim  mitts, 
shoes,  slippers,  and  hats,  which 
give  warmth  and  protection 
against  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
north. 


At  another  time,  you  told  me 
your  story  of  faith,  how  you  were 
sick  with  cancer  and  were  healed 
when  St.  Theresa  of  the  Child 
Jesus  visited  you  in  the  night. 

You  told  me  a little  about  your 
medicine  man  from  whom  you 
seek  healing  through  herbs  and 
the  roots  and  bark  of  the  trees. 

He,  too,  is  getting  older  and  is 
passing  on  his  knowledge  of 
healing  to  his  son. 

Well,  Catherine  and  Agnes, 
thanks  for  your  stories. 
Keep  telling  these  stories  of  faith 
to  the  next  generation.  Keep  the 
fire  burning  within  you  and  help 
us  to  understand  the  drum  beat 
of  your  life.  Forgive  me  if  I am 
ever  out  of  step  with  the  rhythm 
of  your  drum  .OO 


Golden  Rule  poster 
and  study  guide 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions, 
this  striking  poster  (actual  size 
22"x29")  presents  the 
Golden  Rule  in  13  religions. 
Order  from  Broughtons 
Religious  Books  & Gifts. 

Tel:  416-690-4777; 

Fax:  416-690-5357; 

Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 
The  study  guide,  "A  do-it-your- 
self Golden  Rule  workshop", 
is  geared  to  youth  and  adult 
audiences.  The  14-page  guide  is 
available  for  $5.00  from  the 
Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk.  Or  download  it  free  of 
charge  from  the  Internet  at 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Receiving  the  Good  News  among  the  Tiv 

The  Nigerian  people  share  warmth , hospitality , and  a joy  of  life 

EVEN  UNDER  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  CIRCUMSTANCES 


By  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 


What  good  news  can  pos- 
sibly come  out  of  Africa 
these  days? 

In  North  America,  most  news 
about  Africa  is  bad  news  indeed. 
Through  the  television,  radio,  and 
newspapers  we  learn  about  civil 
wars,  wars  among  states, 
famines,  floods,  violence,  corrup- 
tion, increased  ethnic  conflict  and 
religious  tension,  and  massive 
displacement  of  peoples  both 
within  countries  and  across  bor- 
ders all  over  the  continent.  We 
also  hear  about  widespread  dis- 
ease such  as  TB,  malaria,  and  par- 
ticularly AIDS,  which  is  wiping 
out  an  entire  generation  and  leav- 
ing millions  of  children 
orphaned.  Most  Africans  are 
poorer  now  than  they  ever  were. 
Africa  is  a continent  in  great  dis- 
tress. 

According  to  a Nigerian 
woman.  Dr.  Ayesha  Imam,  there 
is  a need  to  look  deeply  into  the 
causes  of  Africa's  misery.  Dr. 
Imam  was  in  Montreal  recently  to 
receive  the  John  Humphrey 
Freedom  Award  from  Rights  and 
Democracy  (International  Centre 
for  Human  Rights  and  Democratic 
Development),  awarded  jointly  to 
her  and  to  BAOBAB,  a women's 
rights  group  she  co-founded.  She 
also  made  a speaking  tour  of 
Canada. 

Convinced  of  the  West's  part 
in  the  poverty  of  Africa,  she 
spoke  of  the  structural  adjust- 
ment program  demanded  by  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF 
(International  Monetary  Fund)  as 
a prime  factor.  To  qualify  for 
loans  in  the  80s  and  early  90s, 


Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  with  Sunday  who  is  five  years  old. 

Sr.  Rosemarie  works  with  the  physically  disabled  in 
Vandeikya,  Nigeria.  She  says,  "Sunday  has  cerebral  palsy, 
which  has  left  him  with  a scissors  gait  and  impaired  speech.  He 
was  using  a stick  to  walk  with  when  his  mother  brought  him  to 
me.  After  15  weeks  of  physiotherapy,  he  is  walking  well  with 
the  use  of  leg  braces  and  crutches.  Only  God  could  have  given 
him  his  rapturous  smile.  No  treatment  needed  for  that." 
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Sr.  Gwen  Legault  makes  learning  easy  as  she  plays  a game  with  Hembafan. 
Hembafan's  mother,  who  is  blind,  shares  her  daughter's  joy.  At  St.  Francis 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Vandeikya,  Sr.  Gwen  continues  to 
provide  individual  help  for  needy  students.  She  also  visits  the  elderly 
and  the  sick  in  their  compounds. 


Sughter  chats  with  Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  during  her  visit 
to  his  compound.  Sr.  Rosemary  fosters  lay  leadership  in  Koti 
and  Vandeikya  parishes.  Recently  she  began  a social  justice 
group  in  Vandeikya. 


African  countries  had  to  cut  back 
on  social  spending  for  their  popu- 
lations and  switch  from  subsis- 
tence farming  to  cash  crops  for 
export.  Many  clinics  and  schools 
were  closed.  This  led  to  an 
increase  in  child  and  maternal 
mortality,  illiteracy,  and  created  a 
greater  opportunity  for  religious 
extremism. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Those  of  us  privileged  to  be  living 
in  Africa  for  some  time  have  seen 
the  other,  often  untold,  side.  The 
African's  warmth,  humour,  gen- 
erosity, hospitality,  spontaneity, 
and  joy  of  life  even  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  can  amaze 
any  Westerner. 

Meeting  a poor  woman  on  the 
path  in  our  village  in  the  morning 
and  asking  how  she  is,  her  reply 
will  invariably  be,  "Thank  God 
Sister,"  meaning,  "Last  night,  I 
didn't  die,  nor  did  my  baby  die." 
Such  is  their  gratitude  for  every 
moment  in  life. 

In  my  own  work  in  drama  with 
Tiv  young  people  since  1983, 1 
have  experienced  their  amazing 
physical  qualities — their  beauty, 
intelligence,  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  and  their  natural  abili- 
ties in  drumming,  dancing,  and 
dramatization. 

Since  my  first  adaptation  of  a 
Bible  story  in  the  Tiv  language  into 
a stage  play,  together  we  have 
gone  on  to  do  video  productions. 
These  included  a series  of  stories 
from  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  videos  on  AIDS 
awareness,  in  both  Tiv  and  Pidgin 
English. 

The  production  process  devel- 
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Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall  and  Momma  Helen,  as  she  is  so  fondly  called  by  the 
members  of  the  support  groups  for  PLWHA  (People  Living  With  HIV/AIDS) 
in  Vandeikya,  Nigeria.  Helen  is  the  PLWHA's  oldest  member  and  brings 
courage  and  hope  to  others,  especially  those  newly  diagnosed  with  HIV. 


This  creative  work  revealed  to  both 

ACTORS  AND  AUDIENCE  THEIR  OWN  PROFOUND 
BEAUTY  AND  INCREDIBLE  ABILITIES. 


Sr.  Mary  Deighan  works  in  prima- 
ry health  care  and  treatment  for 
river  blindness  in  bush  areas.  She 
also  trains  village  health  care 
workers  who  in  turn  teach  volun- 
teers and  family  members  how  to 
provide  home  care  for  their  sick, 
especially  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  with  HIV  and 
AIDS. 


oped  as  I adapted  each  story  and 
wrote  the  script  in  the  Tiv  lan- 
guage, struggling  to  make  the 
change  from  stage  to  video.  A 
native  speaker  then  corrected  my 
use  of  Tiv.  Over  time,  the  actors 
and  I held  numerous  sessions 
leading  to  changes  in  treatment 
and  in  script,  most  of  which  they 
themselves  suggested.  At  last  all 
the  scenes  were  videoed. 

From  1993  to  2000, 1 was  able 
to  collaborate  with  Sr.  Ruth 
Kidson,  a Holy  Rosary  Sister  and 
an  experienced  videographer.  She 
came  to  our  village  and  complet- 
ed the  recording  of  each  story  in 
three  to  four  days  of  intense  work 
and  then  had  literally  days  of 
editing  to  complete  each  video. 

These  videos  are  taken  out  to 
churches,  compounds,  and  loca- 


tions, where  they  are  shown  with 
the  use  of  a small  generator,  a TV 
and  a VCR.  Many  in  the  audience 
do  not  read  or  write  and  the 
videos  are  a marvelous  means  of 
communication  and  teaching.  In 
our  local  area,  many  people  have 
seen  these  videos  over  and  over, 
their  favorites  being  the  tales  of 
Job,  of  the  well-loved  Joseph,  and 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Those  of  the 
Apocrypha,  such  as  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Susanna,  are  less  popular. 

Yet  in  all  these  stories,  the  people 
identify  with  the  content  more 
readily  than  we  do.  For  example, 
their  understanding  of  marriage 
rights  in  the  extended  family  is 
similar  to  that  portrayed  in  the 
books  of  Ruth  and  Tobit. 

Looking  back,  it  is  amazing  to 
see  how  together  we  were  able  to 


give  our  audiences  the  opportuni- 
ty to  glean  the  deeper  message 
for  their  daily  lives  from  those 
marvelous  parables,  novelettes, 
and  other  Scripture  stories.  This 
creative  work  revealed  to  both 
actors  and  audience  their  own 
profound  beauty  and  incredible 
abilities. 

A happy  confluence  of  factors 
made  possible  my  part  in  this 
project — my  interest  in  drama 
since  early  childhood,  a love  of 
the  bible,  an  enjoyment  of  work- 
ing with  young  people,  and  my 
fascination  with  the  Tiv  language. 
And  of  course,  I had  the  expertise 
of  Sr.  Ruth.  Moreover,  1 had 
financial  support  from  the 
Canadian  Church,  friends,  and 
relatives,  as  well  as  the  indispens- 
able backing  of  my  mission  com- 
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Facing  page:  Sr.  Patricia  Kay  and 
Doon  greet  each  other  along  the 
roadway.  Doon  carries  on  her  head  a 
container  of  hot  coals  to  ignite  a 
neighbour's  fire.  This  custom  of 
"carrying  fire"  to  someone  is  a vital 
part  of  life  in  rural  Nigeria. 


munity  in  Canada  and  in 
Vandeikya,  Nigeria.  However, 
nothing  of  this  nature  could  have 
been  accomplished  without  the 
talent  and  dedication  of  a core 
troupe  of  Tiv  actors  who  worked 
with  me  over  the  years,  a number 
of  whom  have  already  died. 

Here  in  Vandeikya,  at  times 
you  see  a Tiv  woman  carrying 
hot  coals  in  a container  on  her 
head,  insulated  by  a thick  band 
of  cloth.  She  is  carrying  fire  to 
someone — fire  that  will  be  used 
for  the  day's  cooking.  That  fire  is 
like  the  "the  good  news"  that  we 
are  all  mandated  to  carry  to  one 
another  (Isaiah  61:1).  I am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  live  coals  of 
"good  news"  I received  from 
these  young  people  and  their 
audiences  over  the  years.°° 


Sustained  in  hope 

By  Sr.  Catherine  Peco,  O.L.M. 


In  July  2002  I moved  from  our  home  in 
the  west  end  of  the  city  to  Rosalind 
Crescent  in  Scarborough,  close  to  our 
central  house.  I miss  the  old  neighbour- 
hood, which  was  both  friendly  and  conve- 
nient. Now  I spend  my  time  helping  out 
on  reception  at  our  central  house,  and  I 
continue  my  weekly  volunteering  at  St. 
Michael's  Hospital  where  my  contacts  are 
both  interesting  and  rewarding.  I continu- 
ally marvel  at  the  advances  in  modern 
medicine,  somewhat  removed  from  my  experience  in  missions 
outside  of  Canada. 

Wherever  I am,  I am  inspired  by  people  who  are  accom- 
plishing so  much  good  in  their  lives,  sometimes  amid  great 
difficulties.  Their  steadfastness,  faith,  and  trust  in  God  through 
various  ups  and  downs  are  a stimulus  to  me  as  day  by  day  I 
meet  the  challenges  of  my  remaining  years.  I am  always  grate- 
ful for  the  life  I have  shared  with  people  in  other  cultures.  The 
memory  of  their  perseverance,  when  hopes  faded  and  all 
seemed  lost,  continues  to  sustain  me.°° 


Sr.  Catherine  Peco  has  served  in  Japan,  Vietnam,  Nigeria,  and 
now  in  Canada. 


Gift  Annuities — helping  Scarboro 
Missions  to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us 
to  continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start 
at  6%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 


charitable 

i JL  - 

BL  $ 

Providing  ynursetf 
income  for  life, 

^frng  Scarboro  Missions 
carry  on  its  work 


Order  our  Gift  Annuity  brochure  explaining 
more  about  Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities. 

Call  or  write  to:  Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Planning  Officer 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  260;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Email:  pn@scarboromissions.ca 

Or  visit  our  website  to  request  a brochure  or  obtain  a quote: 

www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Searching  for  home,  longing  for  peace 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  find  glimmers  of  hope  as  they  journey 

WITH  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M.,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Philippine  mission  team 


Have  you  noticed  the  pass- 
ing of  the  seasons?  New 
life  slowly  pokes  its  way 
out  of  the  cold,  hard  earth  and 
the  greening  slowly  continues 
until  the  full  summer's  bloom. 

The  birds  migrate  North.  All  sorts 
of  little  creatures  seem  to  appear 
from  nowhere. 

These  changes  and  movements 
are  natural  and  beautiful.  Others 
are  not,  even  if  they  are  cloaked 
in  upbeat  words  such  as  "devel- 
opment," "progress,"  "national 
security,"  or  "the  war  against 
terrorism." 

This  past  year  in  the  Philip- 
pines three  of  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries, Srs.  Lorie  Nunez,  Yol 
Cadavos,  and  I,  also  experienced 
change  and  transition  as  we 
searched  for  a place  to  live  and  a 
parish  in  which  to  serve.  After  we 
were  welcomed  to  Sto.  Nino 
parish  by  Fr.  Pedro  Sombilon,  the 
people  took  over  the  task  of 
accompanying  us  in  our  search 
for  a house.  Word  spread  quickly 
that  the  new  Sisters  needed  a 
place  and  we  were  warmly  greet- 
ed as  we  walked  the  narrow  path- 
ways of  this  urban  poor  area. 

We  settled  in  and  began  home 
visiting  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  community.  Soon  we 
discovered  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple had  already  received  notice 
that  their  homes  would  be  demol- 
ished to  make  way  for  a road 
leading  to  a new  shopping  mall. 

The  people  in  this  area  are 
caught  up  in  the  endless  daily 
struggle  to  put  food  on  the  table 
and  to  transport  their  children  to 
classes  with  the  necessary  school 


supplies.  But  a few  leaders  have 
emerged  who  have  called  the 
people  to  band  together  to 
demand  their  right  to  a relocation 
area  with  water  and  electricity. 
With  tireless  determination,  the 
leaders  have  sparked  the  people's 
imagination  and  hope  for  the 
future. 

Another  kind  of  displacement 
takes  place  among  the  pris- 
oners at  the  provincial  jail  where 
Sr.  Myra  Trainor  visits  regular- 
ly. She  finds  that  they  are  people 
whose  bodies  are  in  one  place  but 
whose  hearts  are  far  away. . . with 
their  families,  all  the  while  hop- 
ing that  they  are  forgiven  and  still 
loved.  Some  of  the  prisoners' 


wives  find  faithfulness  difficult, 
while  others  move  to  the  city  to 
be  near  their  husbands.  Usually 
these  women  eke  out  a living  for 
their  family  by  street  vending  or 
doing  laundry  for  others.  It  is  a 
very  disruptive  and  painful  time 
for  the  whole  family.  It  is  also 
difficult  for  the  prisoners,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones  and  those 
who  are  truly  innocent.  Even  if 
the  offence  is  minor,  they  may 
languish  in  prison,  as  the  judicial 
proceedings  sometimes  take 
years  to  complete. 

However,  the  prisoners  band 
together  in  their  overcrowded, 
non-ventilated,  insect-infested, 
dark  cells.  Those  who  are 
Catholics  join  in  the  evening 
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Filipina  women  discerning  a vocation  with  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  gather  for  prayer  with  Sr.  Yol  Cadavos  (third 
from  right),  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  (second  from  right),  and 
Sr.  Lucia  Lee  (foreground).  Sr.  Lucia  was  visiting  her 
Philippine  homeland  on  vacation  from  mission  in  Brazil. 


Inday  Cabildo  and  her  family  are  happy  to  see 
Sr.  Margaret  Walsh. 


Roque  shares  his  story  with  Sr.  Myra  Trainor  who 
works  in  prison  ministry  in  the  Philippines. 


rosary  and  attend  the  Sunday 
liturgy,  both  of  which  help  to 
feed  their  hunger  for  something 
better.  Even  the  hardened  crimi- 
nals mellow  in  time  and  come  to 
terms  with  their  life.  As  their 
wounds  are  exposed,  light  enters 
into  the  darkened  areas  and  heal- 
ing and  change  begin. 

For  Sr.  Myra,  the  tangibility  of 


their  pain  and  lone- 
liness is  heart-break- 
ing. Yet,  in  sharing 
with  them,  she  feels 
energized  by  their 
acceptance,  as  many 
say,  "I  deserve  this 
for  my  sins;" 
by  their  patience, 
because  often  it  is 
many  months,  if  not 
years,  between  their 
hearings;  and  by 
their  conversion 
taking  place  during 
the  time  of  incarcera- 
tion. 

In  today's  world,  we  hear  so 
much  about  wars  and  the 
rumours  of  war.  In  talking  with 
young  people  in  the  Philippines, 
Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  often  hears 
them  speak  of  their  longings  and 
hopes,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
which  is  their  desire  for  peace  in 
our  world.  In  prayer  groups  and 
classes  she  is  deeply  moved  to 


hear  their  expressions  of  heartfelt 
cries  to  God  for  help. 

Sometimes  their  cry  is  for 
peace  and  harmonious  relation- 
ships in  the  home,  for  parents 
who  have  financial  difficulties,  or 
those  who  are  separated,  living 
abroad,  or  who  have  other  prob- 
lems that  disturb  the  family. 

Touched  by  the  depth  of  their 
cry,  Sr.  Margaret  hopes  that  their 
hearts  will  find  peace — God's 
special  gift  to  us — and  that  they 
will  in  turn  be  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  be  peacemakers  in 
their  families,  communities, 
country,  and  in  the  world. 

Sto.  Nino  Parish,  the  prison, 
and  the  young  people — all  can  be 
added  to  the  list  of  people  and 
places  where  lifegiving  changes, 
no  matter  how  small,  are  begin- 
ning to  take  place.  The  growing 
clamour  for  peace  in  our  war- 
weary  world  is  another  great 
source  of  hope.  These  are  beauti- 
ful changes  indeed.  Have  you 
noticed?°° 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  David  Benedict  Fitzpatrick,  s.f.m. 

1927-2003 


Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick  with  a bible  study  group.  Japan. 


By  Fr.  john  Carten,  S.F.M. 

On  April  5,  2003,  Fr.  Dave 

Fitzpatrick  passed  away  at 
the  Marianhill  Residence  in 
Pembroke,  Ontario.  Fr.  Dave  had 
been  ill  for  the  past  few  years  and 
returned  to  Pembroke  in  1998 
when  the  effects  of  diabetes  and 
arthritis  debilitated  him. 

Fr.  Dave  was  born  in  Pembroke 
on  June  8,  1927,  of  Joseph  and 
Teresa  Fitzpatrick.  There  were  five 
boys  and  three  girls  in  the  close 
knit  family.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  for  Scarboro  Missions  on 
December  22,  1951,  in  Pembroke 
by  Bishop  Smith. 

Filled  with  zeal  to  proclaim 
God's  love  for  all  people,  he  went 
to  Japan  in  1952  working  in 
Nagoya,  Aino  in  Nagasaki  Prefec- 
ture, and  then  in  Ichinomiya. 

In  1960,  Fr.  Dave  went  to  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines  for 
two  years.  In  1965,  he  returned  to 
Japan  where  he  spent  the  next  30 
years,  mostly  in  Minokamo,  near 
Nagoya.  Sickness  forced  him  to 
return  to  Canada  in  1993. 

As  a missioner,  Fr.  Dave  was 
second  to  none.  His  warm  person- 
ality, wonderful  sense  of  humor, 
and  thoughtful  remembrances 
endeared  him  to  many  people.  He 
enjoyed  people  and  was  always 
ready  to  say  hello  and  welcome 
anyone  and  everyone  into  his 
heart.  He  reached  out  with  his 
contagious  smile  and  formed  last- 
ing bonds  of  friendship.  He  want- 
ed everyone  to  come  to  know  and 
rely  on  God's  love. 

Japan  and  its  people  were  the 
love  of  Fr.  Dave's  life.  During  the 
46  years  that  he  worked  there,  he 
came  to  love  Japanese  food,  the 


culture,  the  music,  and 
the  people.  He  had 
friends  from  the  north- 
ern tip  of  Hokkaido  to 
the  southern  islands  of 
Okinawa.  Fr.  Dave 
was  also  a life  long 
hockey  enthusiast  and 
several  years  ago  he 
was  honored  by  the 
Japanese  Hockey  Fed- 
eration for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  develop- 
ment of  hockey  in 
Japan. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
was  celebrated  at  St.  Columbkille 
Cathedral  in  Pembroke.  Fr.  Jack 
Lynch,  Superior  General  of  Scar- 
boro Missions,  was  the  main  cele- 
brant. I gave  the  homily  as  I had 
the  privilege  of  working  for  many 
years  in  Japan  at  the  same  time  as 
Fr.  Dave.  About  30  priests  from 
Pembroke  Diocese  also  concele- 
brated. 

Mary  Fitzpatrick,  Fr.  Dave's 
sister-in-law,  planned  the  funeral 
liturgy  in  great  detail.  Many  of 
Dave's  nieces  and  nephews  did 
the  readings  and  served  as  pall- 
bearers. During  the  offertory  pro- 
cession, along  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  six  young  members  of  Fr. 
Dave's  family  carried  to  the  altar 
symbols  of  his  life  in  Japan.  These 
included  a hockey  sweater  given 
to  him  by  the  Japan  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation, cherry  blossoms  for 
Japan's  beauty,  an  English  book 
for  his  many  years  of  teaching 
English  as  a second  language  to 
the  Japanese  people,  and  a Japan- 
ese kimono  for  the  culture  he  grew 
to  love  and  admire. 


Roy  and  Etsumi  Sakaguchi 
were  also  present,  representing  the 
Japanese  Catholic  community  that 
meets  at  Scarboro  Missions  in 
Toronto  once  a month. 

Fr.  Dave  was  buried  beside  his 
parents  at  St.  Columba  Cemetery. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  funeral 
mass,  a memorial  mass  was  cele- 
brated at  Scarboro  Missions, 
attended  by  the  Scarboro  commu- 
nity, staff,  and  members  of  the 
Japanese  Catholic  community.  Fr. 
Mike  Traher  was  the  main  cele- 
brant and  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  a 
classmate  and  co-worker  in  Japan 
with  Fr.  Dave,  gave  the  homily. 

A memorial  mass  was  also 
celebrated  at  Minokamo  parish, 
the  last  parish  where  Fr.  Dave 
worked  in  Japan.  In  attendance 
were  many  Japanese  friends  of  Fr. 
Dave  and  parishioners  of 
Minokamo  Catholic  Church.  Scar- 
boro Missions  was  represented  by 
Fr.  Jim  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 

We  give  thanks  for  the  great 
blessing  that  Fr.  Dave  has  been  to 
us  and  to  the  Japanese  people,  and 
we  pray  that  he  may  now  enjoy 
the  fullness  of  life  in  God's  pres- 
ence.^ 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  Michael  Thomas  Cox,  s.f.m. 

1923-2003 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  Michael  Cox  passed  away 
on  April  9,  2003,  as  a result  of 
cancer.  Born  in  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  he  attended  St. 
Anthony's  primary  school  and  St. 
Anne's  high  school,  graduating  in 
1942.  In  September  1944  he 
entered  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  and  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  December  1950. 
In  1951  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Society's  recently  opened  mission 
in  Japan,  a nation  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II. 

Fr.  Mike  gave  50  years  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Church  in  Japan  and 
was  respected  and  loved  by  the 
people  he  served.  Proficient  in 
Japanese,  he  served  in  parishes  in 
Nagasaki  Archdiocese  on  the 
southern  island  of  Kyushu,  as  well 
as  in  Nagoya  Diocese  in  central 
Japan.  However,  for  most  of  his 
missionary  life  he  worked  in 
parishes  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Tokyo. 

Along  with  full-time  pastoral 
duties,  Fr.  Mike  also  served  his 
Scarboro  community  in  Japan.  He 
was  a member  of  the  coordinating 
council — the  leadership  team  of 
Scarboro's  Japan  mission.  He  also 
served  as  community  treasurer  on 
several  occasions  and  he  coordi- 
nated the  Society's  headquarters 
in  Tokyo.  He  undertook  these 
responsibilities  with  a joyful  dedi- 
cation that  endeared  him  to  his 
fellow  missionaries. 

In  2001  Fr.  Mike  returned  to 
Canada  having  completed  50 
years  of  overseas  service.  He  was 
not  well  and  spent  time  between 
his  family  in  Glace  Bay  and  his 


missionary  com- 
munity in  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario. 

While  at  Scarboro 
Missions,  he 
offered  his  services 
in  the  Treasurer's 
Office  and  also 
served  as  chaplain 
to  a small  Japanese 
Canadian  Catholic 
community.  All  the 
while  he  was 
receiving  medical 
treatment. 

Early  this  year  his  condition 
worsened  and  he  returned  to 
Glace  Bay  to  spend  his  final  days 
with  his  family.  They  welcomed 
him  and  joyfully  celebrated  his 
presence  among  them,  caring  for 
him  at  the  home  of  his  sister-in- 
law  Kay. 

Fr.  Mike  was  predeceased  by 
his  parents  John  and  Catherine, 
his  sisters  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Sr. 
Martha  Mary  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Halifax,  and  his  broth- 
ers Joe,  Neil,  George,  and  Fr. 
William  Cox  who  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  Scarboro  Missions  and  died 
in  February  1955. 

Wanting  to  keep  things  simple 
and  without  undue  praise,  Fr. 
Mike  wrote  his  own  obituary  and 
made  arrangements  for  his  funeral 
and  for  the  funeral  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection.  The  mass  was  a 
celebration  of  Fr.  Mike's  constant 
faith  in  God  and  his  profound 
thanksgiving  for  God's  goodness, 
with  special  gratitude  for  the  gift 
of  priesthood. 

Mass  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Anthony's  parish  in  Glace  Bay  by 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General 
of  Scarboro  Missions.  Concele- 
brants  were  Scarboro  members  Fr. 
John  Carten,  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw, 
and  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  all  of  whom 
served  with  Fr.  Mike  in  Japan. 

Fr.  Peter  LeBlanc,  pastor  of  St. 
Anthony's  parish,  and  Fr.  Angus 
MacDougall,  interim  administra- 
tor of  the  diocese,  and  12  other 
diocesan  priests  also  concelebrat- 
ed. 

Many  family  and  friends 
attended  this  final  celebration  of 
Fr.  Mike's  life,  including  Sr.  Agnes 
Burrows  and  Sr.  Martha  Eileen 
Burrows,  members  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Halifax  and  relatives 
of  Fr.  Mike's,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Memorial  masses  were  also 
held  at  Scarboro  Missions  central 
house  in  Toronto  and  in  Fr.  Mike's 
former  parishes  of  Takanawa  and 
Kamata  in  Tokyo. 

Fr.  Mike  was  laid  to  rest  at  St. 
Anthony's  parish  cemetery  beside 
his  parents  who  had  given  him  life 
and  nurtured  his  faith,  a faith  he 
witnessed  by  his  love  for  others. 
May  he  rest  in  peace.°° 
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issionary  Sr.  Patricia  Kay  with  Tiv  youth,  members  of  the  drama  group.  They  are  involved  in  producing 
' videos  based  on  bible  stories  and  which  are  used  for  AIDS  awareness.  Benue  State,  Nigeria. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
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Thanksgiving 


APPEAL  ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


Dear  partner  in  mission, 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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The  Global  Villagers 

Canadians  building  peace  in  partnership  with 
the  world  s developing  communities 

A 26-part  series  on  Vision  TV 

Tuesdays  at  4:00  and  10:30  p.m.  (EST) 
starting  October  21,  2003  to  April  13,  2004 
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Canadian  nongovernmental  organizations  to  improve  their  lives. 
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and  educational  journey  of  hope. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 

With  this  issue,  I begin  my 
new  position  as  editor 
of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  This  is  a great  privi- 
lege, following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  a wonderful 
mentor  and  friend.  Fr.  Gerry  now 
lives  in  his  hometown  of  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  sometimes  helping 
out  in  parishes  and  promoting  the 
work  of  Scarboro  Missions  in  that 
region.  Fie  has  offered  to  be  a 
consultant  to  the  magazine  and  I 
feel  secure  knowing  that  I can 
turn  to  him  for  help. 

I joined  the  staff  of  Scarboro 
Missions  15  years  ago,  working 
with  Fr.  Gerry  for  14  of  those 
years.  His  is  a unique  working 
style,  one  of  fairness,  understand- 
ing and  openness.  He  encouraged 
me  to  use  my  initiative  and  to 
develop  my  skills.  He  believed  in 
my  ability  to  contribute  equally  to 
the  task  of  producing  this  maga- 
zine, and  was  willing  to  share 
responsibility.  His  confidence  and 
encouragement  continues  to 
inspire  me  as  I look  towards  this 
challenging  task  as  editor  and  feel 
a sense  of  peace. 

As  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
Fr.  Gerry  shared  his  passion  for 
the  Gospel  as  a clear  guide  to 
living  our  faith.  Despite  today's 
reality  of  increasing  poverty  and 
the  world's  adherence  to  an  eco- 
nomic model  that  does  not 
answer  the  needs  of  a healthy, 
peaceful  society,  he  holds  fast  to 
his  belief  in  God's  vision  of  a just 
and  peaceful  world. 

He  stands  against  the  sin  of 
unbridled  capitalism,  against 


Stepping  up  to  the  plate 


large  global  corporate  machines, 
driven  solely  by  the  market  and 
profit,  continually  searching  out 
more  and  more  of  the  world's 
resources  as  if  there  were  no 
limit,  at  the  expense  of  local  com- 
munities and  businesses,  the 
environment  and  human  health. 

In  every  edition,  Fr.  Gerry 
invited  you  to  take  part  in  the 
great  mission  of  building  the 
reign  of  God — to  practice  love 
and  forgiveness;  to  assess  all  that 
we  hear  and  see;  to  live  simply, 
aware  of  how  our  way  of  life 
impacts  others  near  and  far;  to  be 
open  to  change;  to  be  open  to  the 
'other';  to  dialogue  with  people  of 
other  faiths;  to  speak  out  for  those 
who  cannot  speak;  to  walk  in 
solidarity  with  those  who  strug- 
gle for  a better  life.  Not  really 
hard,  not  for  people  of  the 
Gospel.  Fear  is  our  only  enemy. 
We  will  fail  many  times,  but  this 
is  a choice  of  life  and  faith. 

"When  did  I see  you  poor  and 
naked?" 

Fr.  Gerry  believes  in  the  good- 
ness of  humanity,  and  that  we 
all  desire  peace  and  happiness. 

I carry  with  me  the  example  of 
faith  lived  by  this  gentle  man — 
a true  priest  in  every  sense,  who 
is  faithful  to  the  Gospel  and  to  the 
vision  of  his  Scarboro  communi- 
ty. What  a privilege  it  is  to  walk 
with  him  all  these  years  and  to 
call  him  friend. 

I know  that  you  will  miss  his 
active  participation  in  the  maga- 
zine with  its  strong  message  of 
justice  and  peace.  But  know  that 
he  will  continue  to  take  part,  as 


he  says,  "in  the  background."  To 
Fr.  Gerry  and  to  you,  I promise  to 
continue  this  work  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

This  issue  opens  with  an  article 
by  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Karen 
Van  Loon  (same  last  name,  but  no 
relation  to  me).  Karen  writes 
about  KAIROS,  a new  ecumenical 
partnership  through  which  the 
Canadian  Churches  continue  to 
work  for  justice  and  peace.  You 
will  learn  about  KAIROS'  current 
petition  campaign  to  stop  negoti- 
ations of  the  FTAA  (Free  Trade 
Area  of  the  Americas)  and  other 
trade  agreements  that  threaten 
people's  life  and  health. 

Anne-Marie  Jackson  of  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  writes  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  gathered 
at  the  2003  World  Social  Forum — 
part  of  a growing  global  move- 
ment of  groups,  organizations 
and  communities  daring  to  live 
and  envision  another  world. 

We  remember  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner Bishop  Paul  McHugh, 
whose  life  was  an  example  of 
faith,  determination,  and  a great 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  also  celebrate  2003  as  Scar- 
boro Missions'  85th  year  of  ser- 
vice in  building  the  reign  of  God. 
This  year  is  also  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Scarboro's  mission  in 
Guyana.  I hope  that  in  reading 
this  issue,  you  will  share  the  jour- 
ney of  ordinary  people  around 
the  world  who  are  living  as 
though  every  moment  counts. 
"Now  is  the  acceptable  time.  Now 
is  the  day  of  salvation. "<» 
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KAIROS..  . At  a crossroads  with  free  trade 


In  a new  ecumenical  partnership »,  the  Canadian  Churches  continue 

TO  WORK  FOR  JUSTICE , PEACE,  AND  SOLIDARITY  AMONG  ALL  PEOPLES 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


Sacred  time.  A moment  of  grace  and  opportuni- 
ty, crisis  and  possibility.  A God  given  time  for 
conversion  and  hope.  A crossroads  in  history 
when  time  is  ready  and  prepared,  in  which  God 
challenges  us  to  decisive  action. 

This  is  the  biblical  meaning  of  kairos,  a Greek 
word  for  time.  The  other  more  familiar  Greek  word 
for  time  is  chronos  referring  to  the  linear  progression 
of  time  in  minutes,  hours,  days... 

The  Lutheran  theologian  Paul  Tillich  describes 
the  'great  kairos'  as  "the  moment  of  time  in  which 
God  could  send  his  Son,  the  moment  which  was 
selected  to  become  the  center  of  history".  In  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  Jesus  says,  "The  time  (kairos)  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  Reign  of  God  has  come  near..." 
According  to  Paul  Tillich  we  re-experience  this  'great 
kairos'  whenever  the  "prophetic  Spirit  breaks 
through"  and  manifests  the  "history-shaking  power" 
of  the  ever-present  reign  of  God. 

Christians  believe  in  the  presence  of  God 
throughout  history  and  that  all  circumstances  pro- 
vide ethical  choices  for  action  based  on  our  faith. 
However,  some  times  are  significant  moments  of 
crisis  and  transition — the  rise  or  fall  of  political  or 
economic  empires,  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies, the  formation  of  new  institutions  or  social 
structures...  To  recognize  kairos  we  must  search  the 
'signs  of  the  times'  and  interpret  them  in  light  of 
Scripture. 

The  concept  of  kairos  has  motivated  Christians 
around  the  world  to  act  for  justice,  including  Chris- 


tians in  South  Africa  in  the  struggle  against 
apartheid  and  Christians  in  Central  America  strug- 
gling against  injustice  and  repression.  For  those 
Christians  and  for  Christians  today,  the  very  mean- 
ing and  relevance  of  our  faith  is  at  stake  in  how  we 
respond  to  injustice. 

Historical  commitment  continues 

In  July  of  2001,  KAIROS:  Canadian  Ecumeni- 
cal Justice  Initiatives  was  formed  bringing  together 
10  previously  independent  Canadian  inter-church 
coalitions  with  a commitment  to  justice  work: 

• Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition 

• Canada  Asia  Working  Group 

• Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic  Justice 
Inter-Church  Action  for  Development,  Relief 
and  Justice 

• Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa 

• Inter-Church  Committee  for  Human  Rights  in 
Latin  America 

• Inter-Church  Committee  for  Refugees 

• PLURA  (Anti-poverty  Fund) 

• Taskforce  on  the  Churches  and  Corporate 
Responsibility 

• TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  each  of  these  coali- 
tions arose  as  a collaborative  response  by  the  Cana- 
dian Churches  to  a perceived  time  of  crisis  and 
opportunity.  For  example,  the  Inter-Church  Commit- 


Our  present  KAIROS  calls  for  a response  from 
Christians  that  is  biblical,  spiritual,  pastoral  and, 
above  all,  prophetic.  It  is  not  enough  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  repeat  generalized  Christian  princi- 
ples. We  need  a bold  and  incisive  response  that  is 
prophetic  because  it  speaks  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  crisis,  a response  that  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  sitting  on  the  fence  but  is  clearly 
and  unambiguously  taking  a stand. 

Challenge  to  the  Church  The  KAIROS  Docu- 
ment, 1985,  by  a group  of  Christians  in  South  Africa 
struggling  against  apartheid. 


In  the  same  way  as  it  was  very  clear  to  the 
whole  world  that  apartheid  was  wrong  in  South 
Africa,  now  we  need  to  develop  a sense  that  global 
apartheid  in  trade  and  economics  is  wrong.  This  is 
not  a technical  argument  it  s an  argument  based 
on  the  fundamental  ethical  consideration  that  it  is 
wrong  to  have  the  kind  of  inequalities  we  see  in  the 
world. 

Neville  Gabriel,  Director,  Justice  and  Peace 
Department,  Southern  African  Catholic  Bishops 
Conference.  2002. 
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Above:  In  January  2003,  100,000  people  from  130  coun- 
tries gathered  at  the  third  annual  World  Social  Forum  in 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  to  envision  another  world.  The 
FTAA  (Free  Tree  Area  of  the  Americas)  was  a major 
theme  and  protesters  carried  this  banner  at  the  opening 
march  with  the  slogan.  Yes  to  Life,  No  to  the  FTAA — 
Another  Americas  is  Possible.  A KAIROS  delegation 
(right)  participated  at  the  Forum  and  in  that  march. 


tee  on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  (ICCHRLA) 
came  together  in  response  to  the  Pinochet  dictator- 
ship in  Chile. 

The  coalitions  stood  in  solidarity  with 
oppressed  people,  spoke  prophetically  and  acted 
within  a vision  of  hope.  However,  increasingly  their 
work  began  to  overlap  as  the  world  became  more 
interconnected.  There  were  fewer  people  and  fewer 
funds  to  support  the  10  different  coalitions.  The 
majority  of  supporters  believed  it  was  time  to  bring 
the  coalitions  together  into  one  organization.  Many 
discussions  and  much  work  finally  gave  birth  to  the 
new  ecumenical  partnership,  KAIROS:  Canadian 
Ecumenical  justice  Initiatives,  and  that  long-haul 
work  for  solidarity  and  justice  continues. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  supported  and  worked 
with  the  inter-church  coalitions  from  their  very 
beginnings,  mainly  in  the  areas  of  economic  justice, 
corporate  responsibility,  and  human  rights.  We  have 
been  enriched  by  the  opportunity  to  work  with  and 
experience  the  insights  of  other  Churches  and  reli- 
gious congregations  who  share  a concern  for  justice. 


Together  we  were  able  to  raise  a collective  voice  with 
greater  capacity  to  influence  governments  and  public 
opinion.  Today,  Scarboro  Missions  continues  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  KAIROS  and  collaborate  with  its 
education  and  action  campaigns. 

The  FTAA:  It’s  Hazardous  to  Your  Health 

Many  Canadians  first  became  aware  of  the  Free 
Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  in  April  2001 
during  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Quebec  City. 
The  FTAA  proposes  to  extend  the  trade  and  invest- 
ment rules  of  NAFTA  to  include  all  34  countries  in 
the  Americas  except  Cuba,  despite  likely  increased 
economic  disparities  and  environmental  degrada- 
tion. 

The  KAIROS  Education  and  Action  Program 
for  2002-2003  will  continue  its  campaign  FTAA:  It's 
Hazardous  to  your  Health  until  the  end  of  October 
2003.  KAIROS's  call  to  stop  FTAA  negotiations 
springs  from  the  Canadian  Churches'  long-standing 
belief  that  international  trade  agreements  must  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  human  rights,  environ- 
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In  2001  an  ICCHRLA  Church  leaders'  delegation  visit- 
ed northern  Mexico  to  document  the  impact  of  free 
trade  policies  on  indigenous  people,  small  farmers, 
maquila  factory  workers,  and  migrants.  The  following 
excerpts  are  from  an  open  letter  the  delegation  sent  to 
Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  on  the  eve  of  the  April 
2001  Third  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Quebec  City. 

Dear  Prime  Minister  Chretien: 


...Our  belief,  as  Christians,  in  the  dignity  of  all 
human  beings,  the  integrity  of  creation  and  the  primacy 
of  human  rights,  compels  us  to  raise  our  voices  now. 

We  do  so  in  the  knowledge  not  only  that  economic  poli- 
cies supported  by  Canada  have  helped  to  create  the 
suffering  we  witnessed  in  Mexico,  but  that  your  govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  advance  and  extend  those  policies 
during  the  Summit  of  the  Americas. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  if  NAFTA  is  the 
model  for  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas,  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe,  the  same  violations  of  human 
rights  that  we  witnessed  in  Mexico,  along  with  the  pre- 
mature death  of  children  and  adults  because  of  poverty- 
induced  chronic  malnutrition,  the  destruction  of  forests, 
of  the  land,  of  families,  communities,  indigenous  cul- 
tures and  of  the  hope  for  a better  future  for  all  citizens, 
not  simply  a small  minority,  will  be  extended  to  other 
countries  of  the  Americas... 

mental  sustainability  and  economic  justice. 

The  FTAA  threatens  the  right  to  health,  an 
internationally  recognized  human  right  that  includes 
the  right  to  affordable  medical  care  and  the  right  to  a 
healthy  environment.  In  Canada,  the  FTAA  could 
jeopardize  universal  Medicare.  Also  threatened  are 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  protect  public  health 
through  a clean  and  healthy  environment. 

The  draft  FTAA  includes  similar  rules  to 
NAFTA's  Chapter  11,  which  allows  foreign  investors 
to  sue  national  governments  for  compensation  and 
overturn  measures  designed  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  natural  environment.  Corporations  have 
successfully  challenged  Canadian  restrictions  on  a 
toxic  gasoline  additive  and  on  the  export  of  PCBs,  as 
well  as  a Mexican  municipal  ban  on  the  construction 
of  a waste  disposal  facility  that  threatened  to  conta- 
minate local  drinking  water  sources. 

Attempts  by  provincial  governments  to  broad- 
en the  range  of  publicly  insured  health  care  services. 


or  to  include  services  that  are  currently  provided 
by  the  private  sector  (like  pharmacare),  would 
almost  certainly  open  the  door  for  private  opera- 
tors to  sue  for  loss  of  profits.  Governments 
would  likely  be  forced  to  compensate  private 
health  care  companies  for  loss  of  potential  busi- 
ness, using  taxpayers'  money — making  it  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  much-needed  new  services. 

The  draft  FTAA  goes  beyond  the  patent 
agreement  in  the  World  Trade  Organization 
(WTO),  which  gives  pharmaceutical  companies 
exclusive  20-year  monopolies  to  produce  and  sell 
their  patented  drugs.  The  FTAA  provisions 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  governments  to 
grant  generic  drug  makers  licenses  to  produce 
affordable  medicines.  This  threatens  Brazil's 
national  program  of  supplying  free  generic 
HIV/AIDS  drugs  to  people  with  HIV/AIDS  and 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  other  developing 
countries  to  start  similar  programs.  The  Canadi- 
an Council  for  International  Co-operation  out- 
lines in  their  Trade  and  Poverty  Series  how  this 
Brazilian  program  has  decreased  AIDS  deaths  by 
more  than  50  percent  and  in  three  years  saved 
the  Brazilian  government  an  estimated  USD$472 
million  in  hospitalization  and  medical  care  costs. 

Across  the  Americas,  citizens  are  mobilizing  to 
demand  that  their  governments  reject  the  FTAA. 

In  September  2002  more  than  10  million  Brazilians 
voted  in  a popular  referendum  on  the  FTAA,  which 
had  significant  Church  support  and  more  than 
98  percent  voted  against  the  agreement.  In  October/ 
November  2002  at  the  time  of  the  7th  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  FTAA  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  thousands 
of  indigenous  people,  poor  farmers,  workers,  stu- 
dents, environmental  activists  and  others  from 
Ecuador  and  across  the  Americas  came  to  discuss 
alternatives  and  protest.  The  indigenous  marchers 
from  Ecuador's  rural  communities  brought  with 
them  to  Quito  a 50-metre-long  letter  expressing 
opposition  to  the  FTAA  and  putting  forth  alternative 
proposals.  Other  actions  against  the  FTAA  continue 
across  the  hemisphere. 
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IT'S  HAZARDOUS  TO  YOWR  HEALTH 

Join  the  petition  campaign 

As  part  of  this  Americas-wide  move- 
ment, KAIROS  will  lead  a petition  campaign 
across  Canada  until  the  end  of  October  2003  to 
persuade  the  Canadian  federal  government  to 
stop  negotiations  on  the  FTAA.  The  campaign 
is  being  carried  out  in  partnership  with  Com- 
mon Frontiers — a coalition  of  Church,  labour, 
human  rights,  environmental,  anti-poverty, 
development,  student,  and  social  justice  orga- 
nizations. Canadian  petitions  will  be  assem- 
bled with  other  signs  of  resistance  from  across 
the  hemisphere  and  delivered  to  the  trade 
ministers'  November  2003  gathering  in  Miami. 

Will  this  be  a kairos  moment  for  free 
trade?  It  will  be  one  more  step  in  a 30-year 
history  of  the  Canadian  Churches'  work  for 
justice  in  trade  issues.  Today  there  is  greater 
urgency  to  work  for  change  as  trade  rules  have 
grown  to  impact  more  of  our  lives  and  con- 
tribute to  an  increasing  'global  economic 
apartheid'  between  rich  and  poor.°° 

Lay  missioner  Karen  Van  Loon  coordinates 
Scarboro's  I ust ice  and  Peace  Office.  Special  thanks 
to  KAIROS  for  the  material  used  in  production  of 
this  article. 


TROUBLED  by  the  threat  that  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the 
Americas  could  pose  to  the  right  of  citizens  across  the 
Americas  to  health — an  internationally  recognized  human 
right  that  includes  the  right  to  affordable  medical  care  and 
the  right  to  a healthy  environment;  and 

ANGERED  that  in  Canada,  the  FTAA  could  jeopardize  uni- 
versal Medicare,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  that  protect 
public  health  through  environmental  integrity; 

WE,  the  undersigned: 

CALL  on  the  Canadian  government  to: 

STOP  negotiations  of  the  FTAA  and  all  trade  agreements 
that  put  profits  before  public  well-being — and  remove 
Chapter  11  from  NAFTA,  which  allows  investors  to  sue 
governments  for  public  policies  that  curb  profits,  even  those 
that  protect  public  health  or  the  environment; 

LOOK  at  the  economic  instability,  the  grotesque  rich-poor 
disparities  and  the  social  and  environmental  damage 
caused  by  economic  and  trade  liberalization; 

LISTEN  to  Canadians  who  demand  that  universal  Medicare 
and  environmental  protections  be  preserved — and  to  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Americas  who  reject  the  FTAA  and 
demand  respect  for  human  rights  and  national  sovereignty. 

Contact  KAIROS  to  promote  this  petition. 


Above:  A fall  regional  meeting  of 
local  KAIROS  group  representa- 
tives in  Winnipeg. 


You  can  become  part  of  the  KAIROS  network 

There  are  100  KAIROS  groups  across  Canada,  and  many  more  faith 
communities  and  individuals  work  alongside  KAIROS.  These  groups 
may  work  on  one  issue,  or  take  on  a broad  commitment  to  social  jus- 
tice, linking  up  with  the  KAIROS  education  and  action  program. 
Through  the  KAIROS  network  you,  your  place  of  worship,  and  your 
community  can  join  others  across  the  country  and  around  the  world  in  educating 
and  acting  for  real  change.  KAIROS  program  areas  are:  International  Human 
Rights,  Global  Economic  Justice,  Ecological  Justice,  Global  Partnerships,  Canadi- 
an Social  Justice,  Aboriginal  Rights,  and  Education  and  Animation.  KAIROS  is 
organized  into  five  regions  plus  a francophone  partnership.  Contact  the  national 
office  to  find  out  how  you  can  connect  with  KAIROS  in  your  region. 

KAIROS,  129  St.  Clair  Avenue  West;  Toronto,  ON  M4V  1N5 
Toll  free:  1-877-403-8933;  Email:  info@kairoscanada.org 
www.kairoscanada.org 
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...Another  world  is  possible 


e entered  the  large  tent 
built  with  wooden  poles 
and  sheets  of  black 
plastic,  stepping  over  some 
strange  items  on  the  dirt  floor — 
a toy  gun,  a pile  of  white  powder, 
children's  torn  jeans,  dirty  news- 
paper. 

As  we  settled  into  seats 
around  the  room,  our  hosts  intro- 
duced themselves  as  members  of 
the  Movement  of  Unemployed 
Workers.  With  great  dignity  they 
told  us  about  the  terrible  poverty 
of  urban  workers  in  Brazil  where 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation live  in  cities,  many  in 
appalling  conditions. 

As  we  sat  in  the  tent,  Maria 
explained  the  items  on  the  floor, 
symbols  of  the  misery,  poverty, 
violence  and  drugs  of  their  com- 
munity before.  She  then  lifted  a 
large  green  cloth  from  the  ground 
and  covered  the  symbols  of 
poverty.  In  doing  so,  she 
unveiled  a stunning  display  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  tools, 
natural  medicines,  biodegradable 
cleaning  products,  bread  and 
more.  It  was  a beautiful  sight. 
Maria  proudly  explained  that 
these  were  the  fruits  of  their  col- 
lective work. 

This  lovely  vision  before  us 
was  the  result  of  the  "solidarity 
economy"  practiced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Pelotas,  a small  town  in  the 
far  south  of  Brazil.  Reflecting  on 
their  situation,  a number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  area  came  together  and 
decided  to  do  something  to 
regain  their  traditional  values 
and  way  of  life.  They  created  a 
small  settlement  on  vacant  land 


Maria  unveils  a stunning  display  of  fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  tools,  natural 
medicines,  biodegradable  cleaning  products,  bread,  and  more — the  fruits  of 
her  community's  collective  labour.  Maria  and  other  members  of  the  Move- 
ment of  Unemployed  Workers  met  with  representatives  of  Development  and 
Peace  and  a delegation  of  D&P  partners  from  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries, all  of  them  involved  in  community  development.  Pelotas,  Brazil. 


outside  of  town.  Each  family  has 
a small  piece  of  land  to  grow 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

The  solidarity  economy  is  a 
model  that  engages  the  whole 
community  in  making  decisions, 
working  together,  and  producing 
items  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
community.  Any  profit  from  sales 
goes  back  into  the  project  for  the 
benefit  of  all  The  Movement  for 


Unemployed  Workers  has  helped 
find  work  for  2,600  people,  not 
only  those  in  their  Movement,  but 
for  many  others  as  well. 

The  18  families  in  the  Move- 
ment have  formed  several 
groups,  each  taking  responsibility 
for  different  aspects  of  produc- 
tion— care  and  saving  of  seeds, 
organic  vegetable  gardening, 
creating  biodegradable  cleaning 


The  World  Social  Forum 
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By  Anne  Marie  Jackson 

products,  baking,  producing 
traditional  medicines,  and  so  on. 
The  members  move  about  on 
bikes  or  horse  and  cart,  as  they 
cannot  afford  gas. 

We  were  a group  from  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace, 
accompanied  by  a delegation  of 
our  partners  from  five  Central 
American  countries,  all  of  them 
involved  in  community  develop- 
ment. We  were  visiting  the 
Pelotas  community  to  see  how 
people  who  are  excluded  from 
the  global  economic  system  are 
creating  alternative  ways  to  live. 

It  is  an  inspirational  model  for  us 
all,  and  one  that  they  shared  with 
others  at  the  2003  World  Social 
Forum  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  in 
January'. 

The  World  Social  Forum  is  an 
amazing  event  that  has  grown 
from  a gathering  of  6,000  in  the 
first  year,  to  60,000  in  the  second, 
to  more  than  100,000  in  2003.  The 
theme  is  "Another  World  is  Possi- 
ble" and  it  became  clear  to  all 
present  that  another  world — a 
world  of  alternatives,  where  peo- 
ple come  before  profits — already 
exists. 

The  Forum  brings  together  a 
diversity  of  people  who  gather  to 
share  experience  and  learn  about 
new  ways  of  being.  It  is  a place  to 
build  alliances  and  solidify  rela- 
tionships in  order  to  be  a stronger 
force  for  social  change.  The  spirit 
of  the  five-day  event  is  full  of  life 
and  creativity.  You  cannot  help 
but  be  energized  and  inspired. 

We  were  there  as  a Canadian 
Church  international  develop- 


* 


WATER:  Life  before  profit 

ater  was  a big  issue  at  the 
2003  World  Social  Forum. 

One  billion  people  have  no 
access  to  drinking  water; 

2.4  billion  people  have  no 
adequate  sanitation.  Meanwhile, 

the  World  Bank  has  been  requiring  indebted  countries,  as  a condition 
of  new  loans,  to  privatize  their  services,  water  included. 

Speakers  at  the  Forum  came  from  all  over  the  world — Bolivia, 
Argentina,  India,  Tunisia,  South  Africa,  Ghana,  Chile,  Brazil,  El  Sal- 
vador, Mexico,  US,  and  Canada,  with  a similar  message:  privatization 
of  water  services  leads  to  increased  costs  and,  therefore,  lack  of 
access  for  poor  people,  reduced  services,  and  poor  quality. 

Concerned  citizens  and  groups  from  all  continents  are  asking 
questions,  speaking  out,  protesting  rising  costs  and  looking  closely  at 
trade  agreements  that  favour  the  control  of  resources  by  corporations. 
The  2003  World  Social  Forum  this  past  January  was  a significant 
moment  for  the  groups  to  meet  and  develop  strategies.  It  led  to  a coor- 
dinated series  of  activities  throughout  the  world  in  March. 

In  response.  Development  and  Peace  is  launching  a three-year 
education  and  action  campaign  on  water.  And  this  fall,  D&P  is  inviting 
Canadians  to  sign  a declaration,  to  be  presented  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, that  establishes  the  following  basic  principles  around  water: 

• Water  is  a sacred  gift  that  connects  all  life 

• Access  to  clean  water  is  a basic  human  right 

• The  value  of  the  Earth's  fresh  water  to  the  common  good 
takes  priority  over  any  possible  commercial  value 

• Fresh  water  is  a shared  legacy,  a public  trust 

and  a collective  responsibility 

For  more  information,  contact  Development  & Peace  at  1-800-494-1401 
or  check  the  website  at  zvww.devp.org 


"Water  by  its  very  nature  cannot  be  treated  as  a mere  commodity 
among  other  commodities.  Catholic  social  thought  has  always 
stressed  that  the  defence  and  preservation  of  certain  common  goods, 
such  as  the  natural  and  human  environments,  cannot  be  safeguarded 
simply  by  market  forces,  since  they  touch  on  fundamental  human 
needs  which  escape  market  logic." 

From  "Water,  An  Essential  for  Life” , a statement  issued  by  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Justice  and  Peace,  March  2003.  Pope  John  Paul  II  also  expressed 
grave  concern  for  protecting  ivater  from  contamination,  improper  use,  and 
from  exploitation  for  profit  in  his  message  on  World  Food  Day,  October  2002. 
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Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 

The  Golden  Rule  law  and  the  prophets 

^ Jesus,  Matthew  7:12 

poster 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions, 

this  striking  poster  (actual  size  22"x29")  presents 

the  Golden  Rule  in  13  religions. 

Order  from  Broughtons  Religious  Books  & Gifts. 

Tel:  416-690-4777;  Fax:  416-690-5357; 

Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 

Poster  Study  Guide 

The  study  guide,  "A  do-it-yourself  Golden  Rule 
workshop ",  is  geared  to  youth  and  adult  audi- 
ences. The  14-page  guide  is  available  for  $5.00 
from  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk.  Or 
download  it  free  of  charge  from  the  Internet  at 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


ment  agency,  along  with 
many  partner  groups  from 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  were  peoples  from 
Africa,  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
US,  and  Canada,  with  the  vast 
majority  from  Brazil  and  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

They  were  intellectuals,  the- 
ologians, activists,  indigenous 
peoples,  peasant  farmers' 
groups,  women's  groups, 
peace,  human  rights  and  anti- 
poverty activists,  artists,  faith 
groups,  youth  groups  and  thou- 
sands of  young  people,  alterna- 
tive media,  and  so  on. 

Our  friends  from  Pelotas, 
struggling  with  poverty  and 
working  together  to  build  a better 
life,  were  there,  too.  They  set  up 
booths  and  presented  workshops. 
They  loved  the  Forum.  They  said 
it  was  a rich  experience  for 
them — an  opportunity  to  share 
and  exchange  with  people  and 


The  World  Social  Forum  is 

NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  EVENT; 

IT  IS  A PROCESS,  PART  OF  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  MOMENTUM  FOR 
BUILDING  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

groups  from  all  across  Latin 
America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  2004  World  Social  Forum 
will  be  held  in  India.  However, 
the  Forum  is  not  just  another 
event— it  is  a process,  part  of  an 
international  momentum  for 
building  another  world.  There  are 
now  continental  social  forums, 
regional  social  forums,  and  local 
social  forums.  People  all  over  the 
world  are  being  inspired  to  recre- 
ate the  spirit  of  the  Forum  and 
build  on  its  strengths. 


Everyone  who  shares  the 
principles  of  the  Forum  can 
get  involved  without  having 
to  travel  across  the  globe.  In 
the  past  year,  there  were 
Forums  in  Quebec  City, 
Toronto,  and  Ottawa-Hull. 
The  Alberta  Social  Forum  is 
taking  place  in  October,  and 
planning  is  underway  for  a 
nationwide  Forum  in  Montre- 
al in  June  2004. 

As  Eduardo  Galeano, 
Uruguayan  writer  and  human 
rights  activist,  said  in  Porto  Ale- 
gre, "The  most  important  word 
(for  most  of  us)  is  'I',  but  the  most 
used  word  in  the  Mayan 
language  is  'us'  or  'we'.  That's 
why  the  Forum  was  born — to  say 
'WE,  WE,  WE!!'"oo 

Anne-Marie  Jackson  is  education 
programs  coordinator  for  the  English 
sector  of  Development  and  Peace. 
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Celebrating  multiculturalism 


Scarboro  Missions  affirms  the  contribution 
of  ethnic  Canadian  Catholics  to  the  life  of 
the  Church  in  Canada 


During  Lent  2003  Scarboro 
Missions  reached  out  to 
many  of  the  ethnic 
Catholic  communities  that  have 
become  part  of  the  Canadian 
fabric  in  the  last  50  years. 

Starting  with  Ash  Wednesday, 
we  welcomed  several  cultures  to 
our  chapel  to  celebrate  Eucharist 
in  their  language,  along  with  the 
songs  and  symbols  that  capture 
their  story  and  the  unique  cultur- 
al expressions  of  their  faith. 
Jamaican,  Trinidadian,  Guyanese, 
Latino,  Bangladeshi,  Filipino, 
Tamil,  Japanese,  Korean,  Chinese, 
and  Goan  members  of  local 
Catholic  communities  came. 

We  prayed  for  global  peace, 
peace  in  their  countries  of  origin, 
peace  in  their  Canadian  commu- 
nities, and  peace  in  their  families. 
As  a Canadian  missionary  com- 
munity, we  named  and  recog- 
nized how  Catholics  from  other 
cultures  bring  renewed  energy, 
vitality  and  new  ways  of  express- 
ing Christian  values  within  the 
Canadian  Church  and  society. 

We  affirmed  and  supported  this 
missionary  charism  and  hoped 
these  gatherings  would  be  just  a 
beginning. 

What  Scarboro  Missions  did  in 
Lent  can  be  done  in  parish  com- 
munities in  major  cities  across 
Canada.  As  well,  these  celebra- 
tions can  take  place  in  a variety  of 
ways  in  classrooms  and  auditori- 
ums in  every  Catholic  elementary 
and  high  school.  To  do  so  would 
enhance  our  own  understanding 
of  the  word  "catholic." 

Across  Canada,  the  cosmopoli- 
tan, multicultural  nature  of 
schools,  parishes  and  communi- 


ties needs  to  be  named,  under- 
stood and  celebrated. 

According  to  Statistics  Cana- 
da, Census  2001,  59%  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area 
list  English  as  their  mother 
tongue.  The  following 
breakdown  of  a few  of  the  many 
languages  spoken  illustrates  the 
wide  diversity  of  population 
backgrounds  in  this  city  and  is  a 
reflection  of  other  cities  across 
Canada:  Chinese  7.59%,  Italian 
4.41%,  Portuguese  2.42%,  Punjabi 
2.13%,  Filipino  1.89%,  Spanish 
1.75%,  Tamil  1.64%,  Urdu  1.23%, 
Arabic  1.07%,  Persian  1.00%, 
Korean  0.79%,  Gujarati  0.78%, 
and  Hindi  0.48%. 

Caribbean  nations  with  such 
diverse  histories  and  cultures  are 
generally  listed  as  English  speak- 
ing and  are  a significant  grouping 
in  many  parishes  and  schools. 

It  is  an  interesting  phenome- 
non that  Muslim,  Hindu,  Jain, 
Sikh,  and  Zoroastrian  people 
often  choose  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Catholic  schools  where 
they  can  be  educated  in  a faith 
atmosphere  and  where  in 
Ontario,  specifically  in  the  Grade 
11  curriculum,  the  study  of  world 
religions  is  a requirement. 

As  a Church  and  as  a society, 
Canada  is  experiencing  a unique 
social  and  religious  phenomenon. 
We  need  to  celebrate  the  splendor 
and  richness  of  diversity  that  we 
have.  Here  cultures  and  faiths 
that  for  centuries  have  been  dis- 
tant from  each  other  now  strive 
for  harmony  and  co-operation  in 
urban  communities  coast  to 
coast.oo 


From  top:  Participants  at  the  Bangladeshi, 
Trinidadian,  and  Filipino  masses,  three 
of  the  many  multicultural  masses  held  at 
Scarboro  Missions  during  Lent. 
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©SCW2002  SCWCommunity/Melinda  Levine 
Syracuse  Cultural  Workers  "Tools  for  Change"  catalog  is  32  colour  pages  of  feminist,  progressive,  multicultural 
resources  to  help  change  the  world  and  sustain  activism.  The  Peace  Calendar,  Women  Artists  Datebook,  over  100 
posters  on  social,  cultural  and  political  themes,  holiday  cards  for  Solstice,  Christmas,  Chanukah,  Kwanzaa,  plus 
buttons,  stickers,  T-shirts,  notecards,  postcards,  and  books.  Great  fundraising  products.  Box  6367,  Syracuse,  NY 
13217,  315-474-1132.  Free  fax:  877-265-5399;  24-hour  ordering/VIS A/MC;  Email:  scw@syrculturalworkers.org 
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My  journey  to  Africa 

A young  Canadian's  incredible  experience 

WALKING  WITH  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MALAWI 

By  Stephanie  Dotto 


The  little  girl  looked  about 
three  years  old.  She  was  in 
her  mother's  arms  and  so 
malnourished  that  she  seemed  to 
be  having  difficulty  lifting  her 
chest  to  breathe,  as  if  her  chest 
was  too  heavy.  I was  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Katete  Rural  Hospital, 
a small  hospital  in  Northern 
Malawi  where  many  mothers 
bring  their  malnourished  children 
for  treatment.  As  meals  are  not 
provided,  the  mothers  bring  food 
and  stay  to  cook  for  their  family 
members  receiving  care.  I noticed 
that  the  outdoor  cooking  area  was 
dark  and  dismal,  with  a roof  that 
looked  as  if  it  was  about  to  col- 
lapse. At  that  moment  I knew  that 
these  people  would  remain  in  my 
heart  forever,  and  I decided  that 
when  I returned  home  I would 
continue  to  help  in  some  way. 

When  I think  back  at  the  chain 
of  events  that  brought  me  to 
Malawi,  I would  have  to  say  that 
it  all  started  with  the  shoes.  In 
June  2002  my  best  friend  Jennifer 
Goehring  and  I joined  a global 
awareness  group  at  Beaconsfield 
High  School  in  Montreal  where 
we  were  both  in  Grade  11.  Every- 
one in  the  group  was  asked  to 
brainstorm  ways  that  we  could 
make  the  world  a better  place. 
Jennifer  and  J decided  to  collect 
shoes  for  children  in  Malawi,  one 
of  the  poorest  countries  in  Africa. 

Both  of  us  had  seen  images  on 
television  and  in  magazines  of 
barefoot  children  living  in  poor 
countries,  and  many  people  we 
knew  had  at  least  one  pair  of 
shoes  in  their  closet  that  they 


never  wore.  Our  hunch  was  cor- 
rect. With  just  a couple  of  weeks 
remaining  before  schools  closed 
for  the  summer,  we  set  up  a shoe 
drive  at  six  elementary  schools  in 
the  area  and  collected  1,100  pairs 
of  shoes.  The  response  was 
incredible — greater  than  anyone 
had  imagined. 

With  shoes  piled  high  in  my 
parents'  garage,  and  my  shipping 
contact  having  fallen  though,  I 
had  to  find  a new  person  to  send 
the  shoes  through  to  Malawi.  This 
led  to  a meeting  with  Dr.  M. 
Mlotha,  the  Malawi  High  Com- 
missioner in  Ottawa.  He  told  me 
that  though  the  people  of  Malawi 
need  shoes  they  have  a greater 
need  for  food,  medicines  and 
school  supplies.  So,  when  a Cana- 
dian company  agreed  to  ship  the 
shoes  at  no  charge,  rather  than 
being  the  end  of  my  journey,  it 
was  just  the  beginning. 

After  hearing  our  story,  my 
great  aunt  mentioned  that  her 
church,  St.  Patrick's  in  Agassiz, 
BC,  raises  funds  for  Malawi 
through  Scarboro  Missions.  Lay 
missioners  Beverley  and  Ray 
Vantomme  were  preparing  to 
return  to  mission  in  Malawi  and 
referred  me  to  Sr.  Louise  Lefeb- 
vre,  a Missionary  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  (MIC)  on  leave  at 
her  motherhouse  near  our  home 
in  Montreal. 

The  Vantommes  and  Sr.  Louise 
shared  with  me  their  mission 
work  among  the  people  of 
Malawi  and  invited  me  to  visit 
them  when  they  returned.  As 
every  door  opened,  my  interest 
and  desire  to  go  increased.  Now  I 


had  to  convince  my  parents.  They 
agreed  to  let  me  go  on  three  con- 
ditions: that  I pay  my  own  airfare, 
that  my  father  come  with  me,  and 
that  I make  a contribution  to  the 
people  of  Malawi. 

While  trying  to  find  other  ways 
that  I could  contribute,  I learned 
about  Health  Partners  Interna- 
tional of  Canada.  They  collect 
donated  medicines  from  Canadi- 
an pharmaceutical  companies  and 
package  them  to  be  delivered  to 
developing  countries.  Each  pack 
is  worth  $7,000  and  they  ask  for  a 
donation  of  $525  each  to  help  with 
the  packaging  costs.  With  the 
generosity  of  my  father's  employ- 
er and  others,  I raised  more  than 
$7,000  for  six  70-pound  packs  of 
medicine,  enough  to  treat  9,000 
people  for  six  months,  plus  $1,500 
in  cash  donations. 

With  these  valuable  gifts,  along 
with  other  items  like  school  and 
sports  supplies,  and  toothbrushes, 
my  father  and  I left  for  Malawi  at 
the  start  of  my  school  break  in 
March  2003. 

The  rural  area  of  Northern 
Malawi  we  visited  is  beautiful, 
with  mud  huts,  monkeys,  and 
even  a giant  rock  called  "Elephant 
Rock"  because  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  elephant.  I stayed  with  the 
Vantommes  in  Mzuzu  and  the 
MIC  sisters  in  Mzimba. 

Beverley  and  Sr.  Louise  took  us 
to  many  of  the  hospitals  that  will 
be  receiving  the  medicine  packs.  I 
also  visited  Marymount  boarding 
school  for  girls  with  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Betty  Ann  Martin  who 
teaches  there.  1 met  girls  who  get 
up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
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Children  in  Mzuzu  happily  show  off  their  new 
pencils — a gift  from  Stephanie. 


to  study  and  who  go  to  school 
with  malaria  because  the  only 
way  they  can  better  themselves  is 
though  education.  Their  dedica- 
tion made  me  realize  how  much 
the  teenagers  at  my  school  take 
education  for  granted. 

It  was  amazing  to  speak  to 
Malawian  girls  my  own  age 
about  what  it's  like  being  a 
teenager  in  Canada.  It  was  fun 
comparing  our  lives  and  discov- 
ering that  we  have  many  similar 
likes  and  interests.  They  listen  to 
the  same  music  as  we  do  in  Cana- 
da and  asked  what  was  my 
favorite  song.  I couldn't  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  song,  so  they 
asked  me  to  sing  a line.  Moments 
later  they  all  began  singing  along 
with  me.  It  was  like  hanging  out 
with  my  friends  at  home. 

Another  Scarboro  missioner, 
Mary  Olenick,  invited  us  to  travel 
around  with  an  AIDS  awareness 
group  called  REAP  (Rumphi 
Education  AIDS  Awareness  Pro- 
gram) who  put  on  skits  at  high 
schools  in  the  city  of  Rumphi. 
Although  the  skits  were  in  the 
Tambuka  language,  they  were 
done  with  such  humour  that  I 
found  myself  laughing. 


While  in  Malawi,  I headed  out 
each  morning  with  a supply  of 
pencils  given  to  me  by  the  Girl 
Guides  back  home,  and  tooth- 
brushes donated  by  my  ortho- 
dontist. In  some  schools,  one 
pencil  is  shared  among  three 
children.  And  many  people  use 
sticks  to  clean  their  teeth,  as  they 
cannot  afford  a toothbrush.  I met 
children  with  smiles  from  ear  to 
ear,  so  excited  and  happy  to 
receive  these  special  gifts. 

My  trip  to  Malawi  was  an 
incredible  experience,  made  extra 
special  by  the  wonderful  care  I 
received  from  Beverly  and  Ray, 
Sr.  Louise,  Betty  Ann,  Mary,  and 
Tony  Holland  who  teaches  with 
Betty  Ann  at  the  school  for  girls. 
I'll  never  forget  holding  newborn 
babies  at  the  Katete  hospital,  or 
playing  ultimate  frisbee  with 
youth  who  were  eager  to  learn 
this  new  game,  or  visiting  the 
local  Girl  Guides.  I've  been  a Girl 
Guide  for  1 1 years  so  it  was 
important  for  me  to  meet  up  with 
them  in  Malawi. 

The  people  were  warm  and 
friendly  when  inviting  us  into 
their  simple  mud-hut  homes.  One 
thing  I did  not  expect  was  to  see 


so  many  happy  kids.  Even 
though  many  are  malnourished 
and  few  have  toys,  they  are 
happy  and  I think  this  is  very 
important  for  the  people  of  Cana- 
da to  know. 

I came  home  knowing  that  I 
would  not  forget  the  Malawi 
people  and  that  I had  to  continue 
to  help  them.  Never  one  for  pub- 
lic speaking,  I now  find  myself 
speaking  at  parishes,  telling  the 
story  of  my  trip  and  raising  funds 
for  the  Katete  hospital.  I especial- 
ly wish  to  thank  Fr.  Roger  Mar- 
tineau  and  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Luc's  parish  in  Dollard-des- 
Ormeaux,  Quebec,  for  their  warm 
and  generous  response. 

Going  to  Malawi  made  me 
realize  how  fortunate  1 am  and 
how  much  we  in  countries  like 
Canada  have  to  give.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  experience  showed  me 
that  even  though  there  is  so  much 
need  in  the  world,  one  person's 
actions  create  a ripple  effect  that 
truly  can  make  a difference. °° 

Stephanie  Dotto  is  now  a first 
year  nursing  student  at  John  Abbott 
College  in  Montreal. 
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TEN  MYTHS  ABOUT 

At  least  700  million  people  do  not  have  enough  to  eat 


myth  i There's  not  enough 
food  to  go  round 

Reality:  There's  enough  food  in  the  world 
to  make  most  people  fat! 

• Enough  food  is  available  to  provide  at  least  two 
kilos  per  person  a day  worldwide:  a kilo  of  grain, 
beans  and  nuts,  about  a half-kilo  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  nearly  a half-kilo  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs! 

• Even  most  'hungry  countries'  have  enough  food  for 
all  their  people — many  are  net  exporters  of  food. 

myth  2 Nature's  to  blame 

Reality:  Food  is  always  available  for  those 
who  can  afford  it — starvation  in  hard 
times  hits  only  the  poorest,  when  natural 
events  are  the  final  push  over  the  brink. 

• Millions  live  on  the  brink  of  disaster  in  South  Asia, 
Africa,  and  elsewhere  because  they  are  deprived  of 
land  by  a powerful  few,  trapped  in  the  grip  of  debt,  or 
miserably  paid.  • Human  institutions  and  policies 
determine  who  eats  and  who  starves.  In  the  West 
many  homeless  people  die  from  the  cold  every  winter, 
yet  responsibility  doesn't  lie  with  the  weather. 

myth  3 There  are  too  many 
people 

Reality:  Birth  rates  are  falling  rapidly 
worldwide;  nowhere  does  population 
density  explain  hunger. 

• Some  Third  World  regions  are  beginning  the  demo- 
graphic transition — when  birth  rates  drop  in  response 
to  an  earlier  decline  in  death  rates.  Rapid  population 
growth  is  a serious  concern  for  many  countries.  But 
for  every  Bangladesh — a densely  populated  and  hun- 
gry country — we  find  a Nigeria,  Brazil  or  Bolivia, 
where  abundant  food  coexists  with  hunger. 

• Rapid  population  growth  is  not  the  root  cause  of 
hunger.  Like  hunger  itself,  it  results  from  inequities 
that  deprive  people,  especially  poor  women,  of 
economic  opportunity  and  security.  Rapid  population 
growth  and  hunger  are  endemic  to  societies  where 
land  ownership,  jobs,  education,  healthcare,  and 
old-age  security  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most  people. 


myth  4 It's  a trade-off: 

the  environment  or  food 

Reality:  Industrial  agriculture  is  degrading 
soil  and  undercutting  our  food  production 
sources.  Environmentally  sound 
alternatives  can  be  more  productive  than 
destructive  ones. 

• Large  corporations  are  mainly  responsible  for 
deforestation — creating  and  profiting  from 
developed-country  consumer  demand  for  tropical 
hardwoods  and  exotic  or  out-of-season  food  items. 
Most  pesticides  used  in  the  Third  World  are  applied 
to  export  crops,  playing  little  role  in  feeding  the 
hungry,  while  in  the  West  they  are  used  to  give  a 
blemish-free  cosmetic  appearance  to  produce, 
with  no  improvement  in  nutritional  value. 

myth  5 The  Green  Revolution 
is  the  answer 

Reality:  The  Green  Revolution  did 
increase  productivity  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  But  technology  cannot  challenge 
inequality  as  the  root  cause  of  hunger. 

• The  Green  Revolution  led  to  increased  production 
of  some  grains,  mainly  by  large  farms,  but  at  the  cost 
of  long-term  soil  degradation  and  the  loss  of  crop 
diversity.  Increasing  the  production  of  a few  crops  on 
larger  farms  cannot  alleviate  hunger  because  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  determines  who  can 
buy  the  additional  grain.  • In  several  of  the  Green 
Revolution's  biggest  successes — India,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines — grain  production  and  exports  have 
climbed,  while  hunger  has  persisted.  A 'New  Green 
Revolution'  based  on  biotechnology  could  further 
accentuate  this  inequality. 
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WORLD  HUNGER 


' UNGER  IS  NOT  A MYTH — BUT  MYTHS  KEEP  US  FROM  ENDING  HUNGER 


myth  6 We  need  large  farms 

Reality:  Small  farmers  achieve  four-to-five 
times  more  output  per  acre;  land  reform 
can  increase  production. 

• Without  secure  tenure,  tenant  farmers  in  the  Third 
World  have  little  incentive  to  invest  in  improvements, 

I rotate  crops  or  leave  land  fallow  for  the  sake  of 
long-term  soil  fertility.  • Redistribution  of  land  can 
increase  production.  A World  Bank  study  of  northeast 
Brazil  estimates  that  redistributing  farmland  into 
| smaller  holdings  would  raise  output  by  an 
astonishing  80  percent. 

7 The  free  market  can 
end  hunger 

Reality:  The  market  only  works  when 
poor  people  have  money  to  buy  food. 

• Every  economy  on  earth  combines  the  market  with 
government  to  allocate  resources  and  distribute 
goods.  • Government  has  a vital  role  to  play  in 
countering  the  tendency  toward  economic 
concentration,  through  genuine  tax,  credit  and  land 
reforms  to  disperse  buying  power  to  the  poor.  Recent 
trends  toward  privatization  and  deregulation  are 
taking  us  in  the  opposite  direction. 

myth  8 Free  trade  is  the  answer 

Reality:  In  many  poor  countries  exports  of 
food  crops  have  boomed,  squeezing  out 
food  for  local  production,  while  hunger 
has  continued. 

• The  trade-promotion  formula  has  proven  an  abject 
failure  at  alleviating  hunger.  While  soybean  exports 
boomed  in  Brazil — to  feed  Japanese  and  European 
livestock — hunger  spread  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  the  population.  • Where  the  majority  of 
people  have  been  made  too  poor  to  buy  the  food 
grown  on  their  own  country's  soil,  those  who  control 
agricultural  resources  orient  production  to  lucrative 
markets  abroad. 


myth 


myth  9 The  victims  are  too 
hungry  to  fight  for 
their  rights 

Reality:  Wherever  people  suffer  needlessly 
they  are  also  fighting  for  their  rights. 
People  in  the  rich  world  can  help  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  those  rights. 

• If  poor  people  were  truly  passive,  few  of  them  could 
even  survive.  Around  the  world,  from  the  Zapatistas 
in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  to  the  farmers'  movement  in 
India,  movements  for  change  are  underway.  People 
will  feed  themselves  if  allowed  to  do  so.  Obstacles  are 
often  created  by  large  corporations,  Western  govern- 
ments, and  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  policies. 

myth  io  All  we  need  is  more  aid 

Reality:  Foreign  aid  reinforces  the  status 
quo  and  undercuts  local  food  production 
in  the  recipient  country. 

• Where  governments  answer  only  to  elites,  aid  not 
only  fails  to  reach  hungry  people,  it  shores  up  the 
very  forces  working  against  them.  It  is  used  to  impose 
free  trade  and  free-market  policies,  to  promote 
exports  at  the  expense  of  food  production,  and  to 
provide  the  armaments  that  repressive  governments 
use  to  stay  in  power.  • Even  emergency  aid — which 
makes  up  only  five  percent  of  the  total — often  ends  up 
enriching  multinational  grain  companies  while  failing 
to  reach  the  hungry.  Local  food  production  is 
undermined. 


This  material  is  taken  from  a poster, 

Ten  Myths  About  World  Hunger, 
produced  by  New  Internationalist:  www.newint.org 
and  Food  First/Institute  for  Food  and 
Development  Policy:  www.foodfirst.org 
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Fanning  the  flame  of  hope 

The  Grey  Sisters  celebrate  50  years  of  service 
in  the  Dominican  Republic 

By  Sr.  Susan  Daly,  GSIC 


At  the  bridge  leading  into 
the  town  the  people  came 
to  welcome  the  Sisters. 
Together  they  walked  to  the 
church,  as  was  the  custom, 
singing  the  Salve  Regina  in 
thanksgiving  for  safe  arrivals. 
That  day  was  the  beginning  of 
more  than  50  years  of  service  of 
the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

It  all  began  when  Fr.  John 
Mclver  visited  our  Grey  Sisters' 
motherhouse  in  Pembroke, 
Ontario,  and  asked  if  there  were 
Sisters  who  would  like  to  work  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Fr. 
Mclver,  a Scarboro  missionary 
serving  in  Yamasa,  was 
concerned  that  the  town  lacked 
any  opportunity  for  a basic  edu- 
cation. He  dreamed  of  opening  a 
parish  school.  "Were  there  Sisters 
who  would  help?"  he  asked.  On 
September  24,  1951,  four  Grey 
Sisters  arrived  in  Yamasa  by  jeep 
over  a newly-built  road. 

On  September  24,  2001,  the 
scene  at  the  bridge  was  re-enact- 
ed and  thus  began  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  to  commemorate  and 
give  thanks  for  the  Sisters'  50 
years  of  service.  The  people  of  the 
town  gathered  at  the  bridge. 
Aware  of  the  passing  of  time,  cars 
were  provided  and  the  Sisters 
rode  in  state  to  the  church. 

Once  again  they  sang  the  Salve 
Regina.  There  were  tributes  and 
words  of  gratitude  prepared  by 
the  town  council,  by  the  parish, 
by  the  authorities  in  education 
and  health.  The  Grey  Sisters 
expressed  gratitude  for  having 


been  received  into  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  Dominican  people. 
They  expressed  gratitude  to  the 
authorities  of  education  and 
health  for  their  confidence  in 
entrusting  to  the  Sisters  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children. 


Education  and 

HEALTH  CARE  ARE  THE 
BASIS  OF  OUR  MANY 
WORKS  IN  THE  DEFENCE 
OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS, 
OF  PROMOTING  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE,  AND  OF 
BUILDING  THE  REIGN 

of  God. 


During  the  next  two  days  the 
celebrations  continued.  Many 
former  students  returned  to 
Yamasa.  Exhibitions  of  art  and 
literature  were  displayed.  Photos 
of  former  days  aroused  memories 
galore.  There  were  new  ears  for 
old  stories.  It  was  truly  three  days 
of  Jubilee  as  declared  by  the 
mayor  of  the  town. 

What  had  happened  during 
those  50  years?  The  essence  could 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Sr. 
Ann  Nolan  in  her  article  in  the 
May  1992  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine: 

"Since  1951  our  Sisters  have 


been  present  in  this 
country  working  among 
the  very  poor  and 
defenceless.  The  heritage 
left  us  by  St.  Marguerite 
d'Youville,  our 
foundress,  has  been  our 
model  and  inspiration. 

Through  the  apostolates 
of  education  and  health 
care,  we  have  tried  to 
inspire  in  the  Dominican 
people  a sense  of  human 
dignity  and  trust  in  the 
loving  Providence  of  the 
Eternal  Father.  These  two  aposto- 
lates are  the  basis  of  our  many 
works  in  the  defence  of  human 
rights,  of  promoting  social  justice, 
and  of  building  the  Reign  of  God 
in  every  aspect  of  life." 

In  1952  the  level  of  education  in 
Yamasa  extended  to  the  third 
grade.  By  1960  it  had  advanced  to 
the  high  school  level.  Today  there 
are  six  high  schools  and  a large 
number  of  grade  schools  in  the 
area,  mainly  staffed  by  local 
teachers. 

In  1959  Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  William  Matte,  pastor  of  Con- 
suelo,  invited  the  Sisters  to 
extend  their  mission  to  this  town 
in  a sugarcane  area.  Today  in 
Consuelo,  the  Sisters  continue 
their  involvement  in  education 
and  health  care.  The  public 
schools  in  which  they  work 
receive  high  ratings  by  the  educa- 
tion authorities.  At  present,  one 
of  our  Sisters  works  as  depart- 
ment head  of  religious  and 
human  promotion,  and  another  is 
supervisor  of  a school  district  that 
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Greeted  with  much 
love  and  friendship  by 
the  people  of  Yamasa, 
the  Grey  Sisters  ride  to 
the  church  to  begin 
their  joyful  Jubilee 
celebrations  in 
September  2001. 

The  Sisters  received 
the  same  warm 
welcome  when  they 
arrived  in  the  town  as 
new  missioners  to  the 
Dominican  Republic 
50  years  before. 


1 


has  17  schools  and  some  10,000 
children. 

The  Sisters  also  respond  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  sick.  In  both 
Yamasa  and  Consuelo  they 
opened  health  centres  that  greatly 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  many, 
especially  the  children.  Through 
the  years,  many  professional 
people  have  given  their  time  and 
serv  ice.  Donations  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  health  centres  have  been 
received  from  benefactors  both 
within  and  outside  the  country. 

In  1986  a committee  was  orga- 
nized to  look  after  the  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Out  of  this  was  bom 
the  residence  of  San  Lucas, 
opened  in  1992  as  a home  for  the 
abandoned  elderly,  most  of 
whom  are  Haitians  who  spent 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  cutting  sugarcane. 

In  the  early  years,  as  the  Sisters 
became  more  familiar  with  the 
language  and  culture,  they  wit- 
nessed a growing  spirit  of  collab- 
oration. Young  educators  offered 
to  teach  classes  to  children  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the 


school  for  lack  of  teachers.  Many 
who  taught  two  shifts  during  the 
day  went  back  to  the  classrooms 
to  teach  high  school  students  at 
night.  These  young  teachers  were, 
at  the  same  time,  trying  to  contin- 
ue their  own  education  on  the 
weekends.  The  Sisters  made 
requests  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  more  classrooms  and 
more  teachers,  but,  as  always, 
government  offices  move  slowly. 

Health  care  workers  demon- 
stated  the  same  enthusiasm.  They 
were  willing  to  be  away  from 
home  for  long  periods  as  they 
prepared  themselves  to  work  in 
the  laboratory,  to  assist  at  minor 
surgeries  performed  in  the  dis- 
pensary, or  to  work  as  assistants 
to  optometrists  who  came  at  reg- 
ular intervals  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices. It  was  as  though  a spark  of 
hope  in  a better  future  had  been 
fanned  into  flame. 

Pastoral  work  in  all  its  aspects 
has  been  part  of  the  Sisters'  mis- 
sion in  the  parishes  where  they 
serve.  Emphasis  has  been  given 
to  the  formation  of  leaders  and  in 


the  preparation  of  people  for 
ministry  and  catechetics.  As  well, 
the  Sisters  have  focused  much 
effort  on  the  people  living  in  the 
sugarcane  areas.  Life  is  extremely 
difficult  for  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  live  surrounded  by  the  tall, 
bittersweet  stalks  that  are  cut 
mostly  by  hand. 

The  quality  of  education  has 
much  improved  in  the  sugarcane 
regions  due  to  the  dedication  of 
the  teachers  assigned  to  those 
schools.  With  this  preparation, 
students  hope  to  find  work 
beyond  the  fields  of  sugarcane. 

A marked  event  in  the  Grey 
Sisters'  journey  has  been  the 
young  Dominican  women  who 
have  entered  our  community  and 
who  continue  to  carry  our 
foundress'  spirit  of  trust  in  Divine 
Providence.  Others,  women  and 
men,  have  joined  us  as  associates 
and  live  a life  of  sendee  in  every 
aspect  of  our  apostolates. 

In  September  2001,  the  three 
days  of  Jubilee  celebrations 
ended  with  a very  moving  cere- 
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Prime  Minister  Chretien  recognizes  the  work  of 
Canadian  missionaries  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


On  April  14,  2003,  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  received  an  honorary 
degree  at  the  Pontifica  Universidad  Catolica  Madre  y Maestra,  a 
renowned  university  in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  his  address,  in  which  he  recognizes 
the  work  of  Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn,  and  Grey  Sisters  Ann  Nolan 
and  Lenore  Gibb,  three  of  the  many  Canadian  missionaries  who  have 
served  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

/ / Tam  delighted  today  to  meet  leaders  who,  through  education, 

Xhave  devoted  themselves  over  many  decades  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I refer,  of  course,  to  peo- 
ple like  Father  Quinn,  the  Grey  Nuns  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Since  1953,  Father  Quinn  has  devoted  himself  with  great  compas- 
sion, courage,  and  determination  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Widely  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  he  has 
helped  bring  about  a great  many  improvements  in  such  areas  as 
sanitation,  health  care,  housing,  reforestation,  and  irrigation.  He  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  an  inspiration  for  many,  and  I am 
honoured  to  have  met  him. 

Like  Father  Quinn,  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Lenore  and  others  have  been 
working  for  many  years  to  increase  access  to  education  for  the  less 
privileged.  Their  hard  work,  strong  teaching  skills,  deep-rooted 
values  and  courage  have  contributed  to  the  blossoming  of  a series  of 
schools. 

I am  sure  that  Father  Quinn,  Sister  Ann,  and  Sister  Lenore  would 
agree  that  none  of  the  religious  orders  could  have  made  the  contri- 
butions they  did  without  the  help  and  support  of  many  generous 
and  committed  Dominicans.  Together  you  have  built  a society  that  is 
growing  stronger  and  serves  as  a model  for  all  the  Americas." 


Sr.  Anne  Nolan  (L)  and  Sr.  Lenore  Gibb 
with  young  people  of  Consuelo,  Dominican 
Republic.  1992.  The  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  began  working  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1951. 


Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn 
received  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1995  for 
his  dedicated  life  in 
the  Dominican 
Republic. 


mony.  As  the  Eucharistic  celebra- 
tion came  to  a close  the  Sisters  lit 
candles  bearing  the  symbol  of  a 
flaming  torch.  This  light  was 
passed  on  to  many  people  from 
the  congregation  who  came  for- 
ward. By  this  gesture,  the  people 
committed  themselves  to  carry 
high  the  light  that  had  been 
fanned  into  a blazing  flame  by 
four  women  of  faith  who 
believed  in  the  words  of  Jesus: 
"Let  your  light  shine  that  all  may 
give  glory  to  God." 

In  their  years  of  service  to  the 
Dominican  people,  the  Sisters 
simply  enabled  people  of  very 
deep  faith  to  believe  in  the 
strength  and  privilege  that  was 
theirs  to  be  light  bearers.  Togeth- 
er we  take  up  the  torch  and  walk 
on  towards  the  Light  that  knows 
no  darkness. «» 


Gift  Annuities 
Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at 
6%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can  give  as 
much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift  Annuity  brochure 
explaining  more  about  Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities, 
contact:  Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4,  Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Email:  inezto@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 
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IN  MEMORY 


Bishop  Paul  Francis  McHugh,  s.f.m. 

1924-2003 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 

Bishop  Paul  McHugh  died 
peacefully  at  Providence 
Centre  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  on  May  6,  2003.  He  had 
been  diagnosed  with  lung  cancer 
late  last  year  and  was  undergoing 
chemotherapy,  but  the  results 
were  not  good.  The  weekend 
before  his  death,  his  condition  had 
greatly  deteriorated. 

Bishop  McHugh  was  born  on 
August  21,  1924,  in  the  farming 
community  of  Woodslee  in  south- 
western Ontario,  part  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  London.  He  attended  St. 
John's  School  in  Woodslee  and  in 
1947  entered  Scarboro  Missions' 
novitiate  in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood on  December  8,  1954,  at 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Windsor 
by  Bishop  Charles  Leo  Nelligan. 
He  began  his  first  mission  assign- 
ment in  1955  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  was  recalled  home  in 
1958  and  spent  the  next  three 
years  promoting  the  work  of  Scar- 
boro Missions. 

In  1961,  he  and  four  other  Scar- 
boro priests  went  to  Brazil  to  help 
set  up  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara, 
east  of  Manaus.  This  was  the  start 
of  Scarboro's  mission  in  Brazil.  In 
1965,  he  was  named  Prelate  Nul- 
lius  (acting  bishop)  for  the  fledg- 
ling diocese  and  attended  Vatican 
Council  II  in  Rome.  He  was 
ordained  the  first  bishop  of  Itacoa- 
tiara by  Archbishop  Baggio  in 
1967  and  continued  to  serve  there 
until  his  return  to  Canada  in  1972. 

Bishop  McHugh  was  appointed 
Fxecutive  Director  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal Mission  Society  in  Canada  in 
1974,  working  for  papal  missions 


until  he  suffered  a severe 
stroke  in  1981.  Paralyzed  on 
the  right  side  as  a result  of 
the  stroke,  he  spent  three  and 
a half  months  in  the  hospital 
learning  to  regain  some  of  his 
speech  and  mobility.  Of  those 
early  months,  he  said:  "I  have 
found  it  difficult,  but  1 have 
managed  to  fit  into  the  new 
style  of  life  quite  comfortably. 

I will  go  on  trusting  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Father.  I wish  to 
store  everything  in  their  hands." 

Bishop  Paul  was  known  for  his 
faith  and  determination.  Despite 
his  limitations,  he  continued  to 
travel,  write,  and  participate  in  life 
as  fully  as  possible. 

He  shared  his  great  devotion  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  everyone.  "I 
did  more  than  a hundred  confir- 
mations from  1975  to  1981  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto,"  he 
wrote,  "and  this  gave  me  tremen- 
dous satisfaction.  In  baptism  a 
person  is  made  in  the  state  of 
grace  that  longs  for  heaven,  but  it 
is  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
that  gives  us  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  leads  us  to  Christ  and  Christ 
to  the  Father." 

During  World  Youth  Day  in 
Toronto,  Bishop  McHugh  received 
a personal  invitation  to  lunch  with 
the  Holy  Father.  He  treasured  his 
photo  of  the  Pope  greeting  him  on 
that  day. 

Bishop  McHugh  was  prede- 
ceased by  his  parents  Mary  and 
Peter,  and  by  his  brothers  Thomas, 
James,  Matthew,  and  Rev.  John, 
S.J.,  and  by  his  sisters  Margaret 
(Crinion),  Katherine  (Smith),  and 


Bishop  McHugh  is  greeted  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  during  World  Youth  Day  in  Toronto. 


Mary  (Hill).  He  is  survived  by 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

A wake  was  held  in  the  chapel 
at  Scarboro  Missions  on  May  7, 
2003,  at  which  many  family, 
friends,  and  members  of  the  Scar- 
boro community  shared  memories 
of  Bishop  Paul.  The  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  concelebrated  on 
May  8 with  His  Eminence  Aloy- 
sius  Cardinal  Ambrozic,  Archbish- 
op of  Toronto  and  a classmate  of 
Bishop  McHugh's,  as  the  main 
celebrant.  Concelebrating  were 
Bishop  John  Boissoneau,  auxilliary 
bishop  of  Toronto,  Bishop  John 
O'Meara,  bishop  emeritus  of  St. 
Catherines  Diocese,  and  many 
priest  friends  and  Scarboro  col- 
leagues. Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior 
General  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
gave  the  homily  and  presided 
over  the  internment  at  Queen  of 
the  Angels  Cemetery  on  the 
grounds  of  St.  Augustine's  Semi- 
nary in  Scarborough. 

To  the  very  end.  Bishop  Paul 
never  ceased  his  efforts  to  share 
his  unwavering  belief  in  the  action 
and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
our  lives.  May  he  rest  in  peace. °° 
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85  years  in  mission 

J 1918-2003 

This  year , Scarboro  Missions  celebrates  its  85th  year , 

WALKING  WITH  PEOPLES  OF  OTHER  LANDS  AND  CULTURES 


Since  1918,  Scarboro  Missions  has  promoted 
the  reign  of  God  as  part  of  the  Canadian 
Church's  overseas  mission  thrust.  We  were 
founded  as  China  Mission  College  by  Toronto- 
born  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser  to  proclaim 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  establish  the  Church  among 
the  people  of  China.  However,  the  focus  of  our 
work  has  evolved  over  the  years.  Today  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  those  of  other  faiths  in 
Malawi,  Thailand,  China,  Japan,  Ecuador, 
Guyana,  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Bahamas,  and  here  in  Canada.  We 
go  forth  as  missioners  united  by  a common  spirit 
and  a passion  to  make  known  the  love  of  God 
that  is  transforming  all  peoples  and  cultures. 


Scarboro  missioners  in  Ecuador,  L-R:  Virginia  Walsh 
and  her  father  Tom,  Marc  Chartrand,  Magda  vanZyl, 
Carolyn  Beukeboom,  Pancho  Walsh  and  his  mother 
Julia  Duarte,  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  Anne  Quesnelle, 
Ignacio  Pinedo,  and  Peter  vanZyl.  Magda  and  Peter 
were  visiting  from  the  Guyana  mission.  2002. 


The  prophetic  vision  of  Vatican  Council  II 
reawakened  the  baptismal  call  of  all  Catholics  to 
participate  in  the  mission  of  Christ.  In  response 
to  this,  Scarboro  Missions  began  accepting  the 
laity  in  1974,  affirming  their  unique  gifts  and 
vital  witness  as  global  missionaries  in  the  work 
of  building  the  reign  of  God.  Today,  Scarboro 
priest  and  lay  missionaries  work  side  by  side  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  mission  groups  all 
over  the  world  .OO 


Mission  Statement 

Scarboro  Missions  is  a Canadian  society  of  Catholic  priests  and 
laity.  Motivated  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  person, 
teaching  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  “I  have  come 
that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full.”  (John  10:10) 

Sent  by  the  Church,  we  seek: 

• To  serve  in  creative  and  new  endeavours  where  the 
Gospel  has  not  been  heard; 

• To  collaborate  with  a local  church  that  invites 
our  presence; 

• To  live  simply  and  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  and 
marginalized  people  of  the  world; 

• To  encounter  and  celebrate  God’s  presence  in  the  life, 
history,  culture  and  faiths  of  the  people  among  whom 
we  live; 

• To  collaborate  with  churches  in  Canada,  generating 
enthusiasm  for  global  mission  and  in  promoting 
Gospel  values. 

Values: 

As  witnesses  to  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  resurrection,  these  are 
the  values  we  endeavour  to  live  by  and  which  will  sustain  us  in 
the  future: 

• A profound  reliance  on  and  trust  in  God; 

• A call  to  participate  humbly  in  Christ’s  mission; 

• A belief  in  the  transforming  power  of  God’s  Spirit; 

• A commitment  to  support  and  challenge  each  other  to 
simplicity  of  life,  hospitality,  communal  dialogue, 
mutual  respect  and  concern. 

We  recognize,  affirm  and  celebrate: 

• The  dignity  of  all  people  as  members  of  God’s  family; 

• The  invitation  to  all  people  to  participate  in  the 
realization  of  God’s  reign; 

• The  sacred  gift  of  God’s  creation,  entrusted  to  everyone. 

Guided  by  these  ideals,  we  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  who 
prays,  “Glory  be  to  God  whose  power  in  us  can  do  infinitely 
more  that  we  can  ask  or  imagine.”  (Ephesians  3:20) 

Vision: 

To  serve  the  reign  of  God  through  contemporary  paths 
of  mission. 
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Thank  you  Newfoundland 

During  the  past  85  years,  22  New- 
foundlanders have  walked  with 
Scarboro  Missions  as  lay  and  priest 
missioners,  their  faith  nurtured  by 
the  home  and  parish  community. 


Elizabeth  Rozes  welcomes  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Roger  Brennan  during  his 
visit  to  St.  Stephen's  parish, 

Stephenville,  Newfoundland. 

This  past  summer,  a group  of  Scar- 
boro missionaries — Fr.  Roger  Bren- 
nan, Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  Fr.  John 
Carten,  and  Lay  Mission  Coordinator 
John  Maclnnis — travelled  to  New- 
foundland to  say  thank  you.  They 
visited  parishes,  meeting  with  bene- 
factors who  have  been  supporting  the 
Society  for  many  years.  With  a dis- 
play of  photos  and  other  items,  we 
told  the  story  of  Newfoundlanders 
who  served  with  us  in  mission. 

Our  thanks  to  the  pastors  and 
parishioners  of  the  Basilica  and  of  St. 
Patrick's  parish  in  St.  John's,  Harbour 
Grace;  the  Cathedral  in  Grand  Falls; 
St.  Stephen's  parish  in  Stephenville; 
and  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  parish 
in  Comer  Brook  ,oo 


50  years  in  Guyana 


The  first  Scarboro  missionaries  to  Guyana.  1953.  (R-L)  Frs.  Ed  Moriarty, 
Bas  Kirby,  Joe  MacNamara,  and  Alex  Macintosh  arrive  in  Guyana  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Weld,  S.J.,  then  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  the  last  50  years,  a total  of  55  Scarboro  priest  and  lay  missionaries  have 
served  this  mission.  Today,  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  Fr.  Linus  Wall,  Peter  and 
Magda  vanZyl,  Maxine  Bell,  and  Barbara  White  minister  to  the  communi- 
ties in  New  Amsterdam  and  Georgetown,  doing  parish  work,  health  care 
and  education.  Bishop  Benedict  Singh,  serving  for  more  than  30  years  as 
the  country's  only  Guyanese-born  Catholic  bishop,  speaks  gratefully  of 
the  Scarboro  missionaries  who  have  worked  with  him  over  the  years. 

Scarboro  priest  & lay  missioners  to  Guyana 

1953  - 2003 


Maxine  Bell,  Wally  Chisholm,  Graham  Clark,  Armie  Clement, 
Stan  Desroches,  Joe  Ernewein,  Al  Felix,  John  Gault, 

Jack  Hawkshaw,  Terry  & Harry  Heemskerk,  Gerry  Heffernan, 
Vince  Heffernan,  Pat  Kelly,  Basil  Kirby,  Bob  Ling,  Jack  Lynch, 
Ed  Lyons,  Ken  MacAulay,  John  & Jean  Maclnnis, 

Alex  Macintosh,  Joe  MacNamara,  Tony  Marsh,  Ray  McCarthy, 
Pat  McDonough,  Jack  Mclver,  Scotty  McKernan,  Ed  Moriarty, 
Joe  Moriarty,  Ted  Morris,  John  O Connor,  Terry  O Donnell, 
Ron  Pete,  Paddy  & Georgina  Phelan,  John  Quinn, 
Ronald  Reeves,  Russ  Sampson,  Hugh  Sharkey, 
Penelope  Somerville,  Harvey  Steele,  Melvin  Stevens, 

Don  Swenson,  Frank  Thornley,  Kenneth  Turner, 

Peter  & Magda  vanZyl,  Peggy  Velker,  Linus  Wall,  Dave  Warren, 
Barbara  White,  Fred  Wong,  Joe  Young. 
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Walk  with  us... 

It  may  change  your  life  forever 

A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest 
missioner  like 
Fr.  Charles  Gervais 
witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God 
among  the  peoples 
of  Ecuador. 

Walk  with  tis... 


Imagine... 

Teaching  English  with  lay 
missioner  Scott  McDonald, 
accompanying  and  empower- 
ing young,  physically 
disabled  and  disadvantaged 
adults  in  Pattaya,  Thailand. 
Walk  with  us... 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I Missionary  Priesthood  □ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Education 

Age 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4;  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Lay  missioner  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  Imo@scarboromissions.ca 
Pri ESI  missioner  PROGRAM:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 


www.scarboromissions.ca 


j 


r.scarboromissions.ca 


Christmas 


APPEAL  ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


Dear  partner  in  mission, 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


By  Jean  Maclnnis 

This  year  is  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' 85th  year  as  a mission 
society.  Our  experience  has 
proven  that  priest  and  laity, 
women  and  men,  married  and 
single,  can  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  as  companions  and  part- 
ners in  mission  overseas  and  here 
at  home.  The  cover  of  this  maga- 
zine issue  illustrates  this  concept. 

By  virtue  of  our  baptism,  all 
Christians  are  called  to  be  mis- 
sionary. Together  in,  with,  and 
through  Christ,  we  are  called  to 
transform  our  world  into  one  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  God's 
reign  are  evident:  love,  justice, 
equality,  peace,  hope,  gratitude, 
acceptance,  inclusivity,  tolerance 
and  faith. 

Some  individuals  are  called  to 
do  mission  in  an  overseas  cross- 
cultural  setting.  This  is  not  a path 
that  is  higher  in  quality  or  com- 
mitment than  living  out  the  bap- 
tismal call  here  in  Canada.  Over- 
seas mission  is  an  option  that  calls 
forth  particular  gifts,  skills  and 
capacities  for  living  life  with  peo- 
ple of  another  land,  language, 
culture,  faith  and  tradition. 

"Whv  are  you  a lay  mission- 
ary?" "What  do  you  do?"  "Where 
do  you  work?"  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  people  ask  us  as 
Scarboro  lay  missionaries.  In  this 
issue  of  Sanborn  Missions  maga- 
zine you  will  read  about  life  in 
overseas  mission.  We  hope  the 
issue  will  help  you  to  better 
understand  why  we  have  chosen 
this  missionary  journey. 

In  1998,  following  Scarboro 's 
four-month  mission  preparation 
program,  my  husband  John  and  l 


We  are  called 


Lay  missioners  gather  during  Scarboro  Missions'  Chapter  meetings  of  2002. 
The  Chapter  was  a time  of  blessing  and  renewal,  confirming  a deepened  spirit 
of  unity  among  the  priest  and  lay  members  as  they  walk  together  in  service  to 
the  reign  of  God. 


were  missioned  to  Guyana,  South 
America.  We  joined  Scarboro 
Missions  with  a desire  to  experi- 
ence and  learn  about  a new  cul- 
ture. We  were  blessed  with  good 
health,  had  an  adventurous  spirit 
and  felt  an  eagerness  to  give  of 
ourselves,  our  experience,  gifts 
and  talents  to  others.  We  felt  that 
we  would  go  to  mission  to  give, 
to  teach.  We  did  not  realize  that 
we  would  also  receive  and  learn. 

Monetarily  poor  and  overbur- 
dened, the  Guyanese  are  a people 
alive  in  Spirit  and  hope.  They 
taught  us  about  a spirituality  of 
sharing — that  it  is  giving  and 
receiving.  From  the  Guyanese  we 
experienced  unconditional  love 
and  generous  hospitality. 

It  was  a difficult  decision  to 
leave  Guyana  and  return  to  Cana- 
da at  the  end  of  our  mission  con- 
tract. Presently,  John  and  I coordi- 
nate Scarboro's  Lay  Mission 


Office.  We  are  involved  in  pro- 
moting Scarboro  Missions  and  in 
recruiting  new  members.  We 
maintain  ongoing  contact  with 
our  overseas  missioners  as  well  as 
other  Lay  Mission  Societies. 

Living  here  at  the  central 
house,  we  are  privileged  to  get  to 
know  the  lay  and  priest  mission- 
aries working  here  in  Canada.  We 
are  privileged  to  get  to  know  and 
work  alongside  the  staff.  We  are 
privileged  to  prepare  new  lay 
candidates  for  overseas  mission, 
and  to  walk  with  these  enthusias- 
tic individuals  who  are  eager  to 
respond  to  God's  call  in  their 
lives. 

This  issue  is  filled  with  the 
stories  and  experiences  of  people 
just  like  you.  Scarboro  missioners 
are  open  to  the  Spirit  in  others, 
aware  that  God  works  through  us 
and  walks  with  us  as  we  respond 
to  God's  call  ,o° 
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Walking  into  the  unknown 

SCARBORO'S  MISSION  PREPARATION  PROGRAM... 

Helping  you  to  answer  God's  call  to  "Come,  follow  me" 


By  Sharon  Willan 

What  makes  a person 
leave  family,  friends, 
home,  and  all  things 
familiar  to  walk  with  God  into 
the  unknown?  Each  January,  new 
candidates  take  part  in  Scarboro 
Missions'  four  month  lay  prepa- 
ration program  in  the  hope  of 
going  overseas  for  a three-year 
term.  Before  being  accepted  into 
the  program,  the  candidates  have 
completed  the  application 
process,  including  writing  an 
autobiography,  consenting  to 
psychological  screening,  and 
being  interviewed  by  members  of 
the  admissions  team. 

The  candidates  live  in  commu- 
nity at  Scarboro  Missions'  central 
house  in  Toronto.  They  journey 
together,  people  of  various  ages, 
from  different  walks  of  life,  and 
with  a multitude  of  gifts.  They 
prepare  to  travel  to  another  coun- 
try, to  walk  gently  with  people  of 
another  culture.  These  four 
months  of  preparation  are  a time 
of  learning  and  of  letting  go,  of 
discovering  that  the  mission 
experience  will  be  a challenge  as 
well  as  a time  of  great  joy,  peace, 
and  blessing. 

Scarboro's  mission  preparation 
program  is  designed  to  assist  can- 
didates in  discerning  God's  call 
and  confirming  their  vocation  to 
overseas  mission.  Program  work- 
shops run  throughout  the  day, 
Monday  to  Friday.  The  sound  of 
laughter  resounds  from  the  class- 
room, hallways  and  dining  room. 
Classes  in  Social  Justice,  Social 
Analysis,  Adult  Education,  and 
Theological  Reflection  provide 
skills  for  candidates  to  "read  the 


signs  of  the  times"  when  they 
walk  as  missioners  with  people  in 
another  land.  Workshops  on  such 
topics  as  Emotional  Wellness, 
Trauma  in  Mission,  and  Cultural 
Sensitivity  provide  candidates 
with  tools  for  staying  healthy  in 
their  overseas  environment.  They 
learn  to  be  aware  of  potential 
dangers  and  of  ways  to  help 
themselves  and  others  in  crisis. 

These  four  months 

OF  PREPARATION  ARE 
A TIME  OF  LEARNING 
AND  OF  LETTING  GO, 

OF  DISCOVERING  THAT 
THE  MISSION  EXPERIENCE 
WILL  BE  A CHALLENGE 
AS  WELL  AS  A TIME  OF 
GREAT  JOY,  PEACE,  AND 
BLESSING. 

They  study  the  Scriptures  and 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  learn  how 
to  pray  with  Scripture.  They 
explore  a variety  of  images  of 
God  as  seen  in  creation,  described 
in  Scripture,  and  learned 
throughout  their  lives.  Benedic- 
tine, Dominican,  Ignatian,  and 
Franciscan  spiritual  traditions 
provide  options  for  different 
types  of  prayer.  Three  one-day 
retreats  prepare  the  way  for  an 
eight-day  retreat  of  prayer,  spiri- 
tual direction,  silence,  and  cele- 
bration. 


One  afternoon  a week,  candi- 
dates volunteer  at  St.  Francis 
Table,  Birchmount  Residence,  or 
Our  Place — centres  that  minister 
to  the  homeless  poor  and  those 
living  on  the  margins  in  Toronto. 
The  experience  of  accompanying 
the  poor  and  forming  friendships 
with  them  is  an  important  prepa- 
ration for  mission  overseas.  After 
completing  their  three-year  con- 
tract with  Scarboro  Missions,  mis- 
sioners return  to  Canada  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  commitment 
towards  marginalized  people  in 
their  own  communities. 

In  April  of  this  year,  four  peo- 
ple completed  Scarboro's  lay  mis- 
sion preparation  program  and 
have  begun  their  three-year  term 
overseas.  Barbara  White  and 
Maxine  Bell  are  now  in  mission  in 
Guyana;  Barbara  Heshedahl  is 
studying  Spanish  in  Bolivia 
before  joining  Scarboro's  mission 
team  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador;  and 
Beverly  Trach  is  studying  Por- 
tuguese in  Brazil  before  joining 
Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  in  that  coun- 
try's northern  regions. 

As  a member  of  Scarboro's  Lay 
Mission  Team,  I accompany  the 
candidates  throughout  their  four 
months  of  preparation.  This  has 
been  a life-giving  mission  for  me. 
It  is  both  a blessing  and  a gift  to 
meet  and  walk  with  these  indi- 
viduals during  such  a time  of  dis- 
cernment and  change.  May  God 
bless  them  on  their  mission  jour- 
ney.oo 
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The  Lay  Mission  Team  (John  and  Jean  Maclnnis  and  Sharon  Willan)  with  the  candidates  of  the 
2003  Lay  Mission  Preparation  Program.  L-R:  Beverly  Trach,  John  Maclnnis,  Sharon  Willan, 
Jean  Maclnnis,  Maxine  Bell,  Barbara  Heshedahl,  and  Barbara  White. 


Iii  April  2003,  after  completing  Scarboro's  lay  preparation 
program,  four  new  missioners  made  their  formal 
commitments  to  serve  with  Scarboro  Missions. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  their  missioning  statements. 


//  Tstand  before  you  today  with 
Aa  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  love  and  support  of  family, 
friends,  my  parish  community  of 
Sacred  Heart  in  Edson,  Alberta, 
and  the  Scarboro  family  both  here 
and  overseas." 

Barbara  Heshedahl,  Ecuador 


Sifts  I need  to  do  the  w 
intended  for  me  and  all 

Guyana  and  elsewhere 


//  Tam  grateful  to  God  for  the 

-Lgift  of  love,  experienced 
through  the  people  who  have 
accompanied  me  on  the  jour- 
ney: my  family  and  friends,  the 
Ursuline  community,  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
parish  in  Burnaby,  BC,  and  the 
Scarboro  community,  especial- 
ly those  who  have  walked  with 
me  these  past  four  months. 

Trusting  in  Jesus  as  my 
faithful  companion,  1 go  forth 
with  courage,  hope,  and  joy  to 
share  life  with  the  people  of 
Brazil." 

Beverly  Trach,  Brazil 


//  A si  embark  on  this  new 

.Zxpath,  I have  heartfelt 
thanks  for  all  who  have  nurtured 
and  supported  me  along  the  way: 

• To  the  Scarboro  community 
for  having  confidence  in  me  to 
fill  this  mission,  and  for  provid- 
ing the  necessary  training,  prepa- 
ration, and  guidance. 

• To  St.  Patrick's  parish  in  Vic- 
toria, BC,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  grow  in 
my  faith  through  many  years  of 
joy,  sorrow,  and  change. 

• To  my  friends  and  family 
who  have  touched  my  life  in 
many  ways.  Thank  you  for  lov- 
ing me  enough  to  let  me  go  and 
for  affirming  me  in  my  life  choice 
at  this  time. 

• For  my  husband,  Glenn, 
who  shared  my  life  for  35  years 
and  whose  spirit  continues  to  be 
my  inspiration,  guide  and  com- 
panion on  this  journey." 

Barbara  White,  Guyana 
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Scarboro  lay  missioners  Beverly  Trach  (L)  and  Maxine  Bell 
(second  from  right)  with  Donna  and  John,  member-volunteers  at 
Our  Place  in  Toronto.  Beverly  now  serves  in  Brazil  and  Maxine 
in  Guyana. 


Our  Place...  a warm  and  friendly  sanctum 

By  Maxine  Bell 

In  the  heart  of  Toronto  there  is  a warm  and  friendly  sanc- 
tum called  Our  Place.  At  this  drop-in  centre,  members, 
staff,  and  volunteers  provide  a supportive,  welcoming  com- 
munity to  people  experiencing  mental  health  issues. 

I discovered  this  wonderful  sanctum  when  I went  there 
to  do  volunteer  work  for  the  outreach  part  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' mission  preparation  program.  Often  we  hear  mission- 
ers and  volunteers  say  that  in  their  service  they  received 
more  than  they  gave.  I learned  the  truth  of  this  at  Our  Place. 

On  one  occasion,  I was  playing  pool  with  a member 
while  others  were  waiting  to  play.  They  were  always  very 
patient  and  helpful  to  me,  a beginner  at  the  game.  I asked 
one  of  the  men  waiting  if  he  liked  playing  pool.  His 
response  was  serious  and  straightforward:  "I  am  the  best 
player  in  the  club." 

Instead  of  getting  laughs  for  his  over-confidence,  every- 
one around  agreed  and  sang  his  praises.  When  it  was  his 
turn  to  play,  I watched  him  from  the  snack  bar  where  I was 
working.  He  was  good,  but  having  seen  many  of  the  mem- 
bers play,  this  man  was  possibly  not  the  best.  However,  the 
others  recognized  his  need  to  be  affirmed  as  the  best  and 
they  did  so.  This  was  a great  lesson  for  me. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  caring,  understanding, 
and  support  that  the  members  of  Our  Place  have  for  each 
other.  1 also  witnessed  this  at  the  Volunteer  Appreciation 
Dinner  planned  and  prepared  by  the  members. 

At  the  dinner,  every  volunteer  and  member-volunteer 
from  all  walks  of  life  received  a certificate  of  thank-you  and 
a poem  (written  by  one  of  the  members),  rolled  up  together 
and  tied  with  a ribbon  like  a diploma.  The  members  worked 
long  hours  on  the  food  preparations,  which  were  excellent 
and  abundant,  as  well  as  on  the  decorations  and  entertain- 
ment. We  were  treated  to  songs,  skits,  joke  telling,  and 
musical  solos,  along  with  dinner  and  awards.  The  whole 
evening  was  warm,  loving,  and  unforgettable  for  me  and  1 
cherish  the  memory.  1 send  my  "Thank  you!"  to  all  at  Our 
Place  (www.our-place.ca)  for  their  gift  to  me.°° 


Since  2001,  Magda  and  Peter  vanZyl  have 
accompanied  the  people  of  Ascension  parish. 

New  Amsterdam,  Guyana.  Peter  is  a coun- 
selling social  worker,  and  Magda,  an  ECE 
teacher  and  formerly  part  of  a L'Arche  com- 
munity, works  with  special  needs  students. 

That’s  the  Spirit! 

By  Magda  vanZyl 

From  the  airplane,  just  before  landing  in 
Guyana  two  years  ago,  I saw  a lush 
green  country  and  two  huge  chocolate- 
brown  rivers.  Peter  and  I were  about  to 
begin  mission  with  our  first  wild  ride  in  a 
minibus  from  the  airport.  At  the  mission- 
ing ceremony  in  Canada  when  we  made 
our  commitments  to  Scarboro  Missions, 
my  prayer  concluded  with:  "May  my  time 
in  mission  be  a true  journey  in  faith." 

Little  did  I know  that  travelling  in  the 
minibuses  here  would  be  literally  journeys 
in  faith  as  I find  myself  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  I will  arrive  in  one  piece. 

On  our  first  day  in  New  Amsterdam, 
members  of  the  parish  gave  us  a heart- 
warming welcome  that  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes.  We  are  blessed  with  a parish 
community  that  is  active  and  alive. 

Life  is  different  here.  Getting  around 
town  on  foot  or  by  bicycle,  going  to  the 
market  to  buy  our  food,  doing  the  laundry 
by  hand,  taking  cold  showers,  having  no 
electricity  some  days  or  evenings,  living 
more  simply,  learning  about  the  Guyanese 
people  and  their  way  of  life. 

I see  many  people  who  are  struggling  . 

to  survive  and  I am  humbled  knowing 
that  I do  not  have  to  worry  about  my  next 
meal,  that  I have  sandals  on  my  feet  and  a 
roof  over  my  head.  There  are  so  many 
needs  and  I pray  that  I do  not  get  over- 
whelmed by  them  all.  Early  this  morning, 

I met  a woman  on  her  way  to  work  or  to 
market,  walking  proudly  and  singing 
praises  to  God  with  a beautiful  voice. 

That's  the  Spirit. °° 
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A journey  of  faith 

Leaving  a life  filled  with  family  and  service  in  Canada 

TO  WALK  WITH  GOD  IN  A NEW  LAND 

By  Barbara  White 


As  the  crimson  sky  gave  way  to  daylight,  our 
plane  touched  down  in  Georgetown, 

Guyana.  This  is  to  be  the  home  of  Scarboro 
lay  missioners  Maxine  Bell  and  I for  the  next  three 
years  as  we  live  and  work  among  the  people  here. 

I first  felt  called  to  do  mission  work  many 
years  ago.  After  graduating  from  high  school,  I took 
nurses'  training  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and 
worked  for  a short  while  before  I married.  My  hus- 
band Glenn  and  I raised  six  children  who  are  now 
grown  and  independent.  During  our  39  years 
together  we  did  much  traveling  and  enjoyed  visiting 
other  peoples  and  experiencing  their  different  ways 
of  life. 

When  my  husband  was  nearing  retirement,  I 
was  anxious  to  do  something  more  with  my  nurses' 
training.  Up  until  this  time,  I had  been  a stay-at- 
home  mom  and  co-operator  of  our  farm.  So  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  we  moved  to  British  Colum- 
bia and  bought  a care  home  for  16  seniors.  Here  I 
could  put  my  nursing  to  use  and  Glenn  could  get 
away  from  a nine-to-five  office  job. 


At  the  stelling,  about  to  embark  on  a river  journey  with 
laggernaut,  a friend  who  does  social  work  and  counselling 
with  AIDS  patients.  L-R:  Scarboro  missioners  Maxine  Bell, 
Barbara  White,  and  Magda  vanZyl.  Guyana. 


Operating  this  home  was  a most  enjoyable  and 
fulfilling  time  in  our  lives.  Fourteen  years  later  we 
decided  to  retire  and  do  some  traveling  while  we 
still  had  our  health  and  energy.  We  hoped  to  give 
some  of  our  time  to  helping  others  in  another  coun- 
try. However,  God  had  other  plans. 

Five  months  after  we  sold  the  care  home, 

Glenn  was  diagnosed  with  pancreatic  cancer.  He 
died  six  months  later. 

The  next  couple  of  years  were  a time  of  tur- 
moil and  adjustment  for  me,  but  I feel  that  I have 
come  to  terms  with  my  grief.  I soon  realized  that 
living  the  'easy'  life  was  not  enough  for  me  and  that 
I was  being  called  to  do  something  more  with  the 
time  God  has  given  me. 

After  researching  many  different  organizations 
that  do  mission  work,  I decided  to  apply  to  Scarboro 
Missions.  1 wanted  an  organization  with  a faith  base. 
I had  heard  of  Scarboro  Missions  many  years  earlier 
when  a Scarboro  priest  spoke  at  our  parish  in 
Ottawa.  And  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  was  always 
around  our  home. 

When  the  application  for  the  lay  program 
arrived  with  its  many  questions  and  a request  for 
me  to  write  an  autobiography,  I was  daunted.  Then 
one  day  I was  prompted  to  get  going  and  lo  and 
behold  my  words  ran  off  the  computer  quite  easily. 

Things  moved  quickly  from  there  and  I was 
soon  enrolled  in  the  lay  formation  program.  This 
was  an  excellent  time  of  preparation  for  mission.  I 
feel  a deep  gratitude  to  Scarboro  Missions  for  being 
such  a wonderful  supportive  community  and  giving 
lay  people  this  opportunity  to  serve. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  going  to 
mission  overseas  for  three  years  was  leaving  my 
family,  my  seven  grandchildren,  and  my  friends. 

Yet,  their  blessings  and  affirmation  confirm  that  I 
have  made  the  right  choice  at  this  time  in  my  life. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Guyana,  I am  enjoying  my 
work  at  the  hospitals  and  the  orphanages  and  it 
keeps  me  very  busy.  Sometimes  it  is  pretty  heart- 
wrenching,  seeing  all  the  poverty  and  neglect.  All  I 
have  to  offer  is  myself  and  my  gifts,  but  with  prayer 
and  faith  I know  the  Lord  will  lead  me,  and  I pray 
for  the  courage  and  strength  to  follow  God's  will.°° 
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A rich  interfaith  experience 

Every  culture  wrestles  with  death  and  tries  to  give  it  meaning 

THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  RICH  SYMBOLISM  AND  RITUAL 

By  Sr.  Fernande  Barnabe,  mo 


n interfaith  experience  steeped  in  rich  sym- 
bolism occurred  when  I had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  burial  ritual  for  a 
friend's  mother.  Nok  is  a Catholic  and  a staff  mem- 
ber at  the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters'  Children's  Centre 
where  I live.  Her  mother  was  Buddhist,  and  when 
she  died  all  the  Sisters  and  staff  attended  the  three- 
day  burial  ritual. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  Buddhist  temple  on  the  first 
day,  Nok  greeted  us  in  tears  and  handed  us  sticks  of 
incense.  She  led  us  to  the  coffin  where  we  knelt,  lit 
the  incense  sticks  and  prayed.  The  coffin  sat  on  a 


Above  and  top:  Praying  with  the  monks  and  before 
the-  coffin  at  Nok's  mother's  burial  ritual. 


high  platform  in  front  of  which  lay  an  abundance  of 
yellow  and  white  flowers.  Tiny  Christmas  lights 
glittered  among  the  flowers.  Beside  the  coffin,  Nok 
placed  a picture  of  her  mother. 

The  family  gave  each  person  a piece  of  red  string 
symbolizing  protection  from  evil.  Some  people  sim- 
ply held  the  string  while  others  tied  it  around  their 
wrist. 

The  time  came  to  remove  the  body  from  the  cof- 
fin, which  is  refrigerated  because  of  Thailand's  hot 
temperatures.  They  laid  the  body  on  a low  table  and 
Nok,  the  only  daughter,  began  to  dress  her  mother 
in  traditional  Thai  clothing,  symbolizing  prepara- 
tion for  the  journey  after  death.  Nok  performed  this 
ritual  gently  and  tenderly,  her  face  filled  with  sad- 
ness. 

Next  began  the  purification  ritual.  Nok  covered 
her  mother  with  a blanket,  leaving  one  arm 
exposed.  As  she  held  her  mother's  arm,  each  person 
in  turn  took  a little  silver  goblet,  dipped  it  into  a 
bowl  of  water  containing  orchid  petals  and  poured 
the  water  onto  the  mother's  arm.  This  beautiful  act 
symbolized  the  washing  away  of  any  hurt  or 
wrongdoing  in  the  past  between  the  one  pouring 
the  water  and  Nok's  mother. 

After  the  purification  ritual,  the  family  placed  the 
body  in  a smaller  white  coffin  decorated  with  gold. 
They  tied  a string  to  the  mother's  wrist  and  put  the 
other  end  of  the  string  where  the  monks  would  be 
sitting  for  prayer  the  next  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  they  placed  the  white  coffin  inside  the  larger 
refrigerated  coffin. 

The  second  day  began  again  with  prayers  in 
front  of  the  coffin.  The  monks  took  their  seats  and 
the  family  presented  them  with  gifts.  A young  boy 
of  about  14  years  of  age  prostrated  himself  in  front 
of  the  other  monks.  He  started  chanting  with  the 
most  beautiful  voice  and  the  monks  answered.  The 
monks  held  four  signs  in  front  of  their  faces  as  they 
continued  to  chant.  The  signs  carried  the  message 
that  no  one  escapes  death,  a natural  part  of  the 
human  dimension. 

After  some  time,  the  monks  picked  up  the  loose 
end  of  the  string  that  was  tied  to  the  mother's  hand 
and  continued  chanting.  This  ritual  has  great  sym- 
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bolic  meaning,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  prayers 
for  the  deceased  follow  the 
string  to  her. 

The  third  day  began 
with  walking  and  chanting 
around  the  crematorium. 

We  went  around  three 
times,  each  of  us  holding  a 
piece  of  the  string  attached 
to  the  mother's  wrist,  all  of 
us  connected,  our  prayers 
combined. 

I noticed  two  of  Nok's 
brothers  in  monk's  attire 
with  head  and  eyebrows 
shaved.  They  did  this  to 
'make  merit'  for  their  moth- 
er. Making  merit  is  an  act  of  sacrifice  and  atonement 
in  the  hope  of  improving  the  afterlife  of  the 


Joining  other  mourners,  Sr.  Fernande  Barnabe  places  a flower  beneath  the  coffin  at  the 
Buddhist  burial  ritual  for  her  friend's  mother.  Sr.  Fernande,  a Missionary  Oblate  Sister, 
has  been  serving  with  Scarboro  Missions  in  Thailand  since  2001. 


deceased. 

Coconut  water,  considered  the  purest  of  water, 
was  poured  over  the  mother  to  symbolize  her 
purification  and  readiness  to  make  her  journey. 

ITie  family  gave  each  of  us  an  artificial  flower 
and  invited  us  to  place  it  under  the  coffin  before  cre- 
mation took  place.  Nok's  brother  hastily  removed 
his  mother's  picture  and  Nok  led  him  away.  They 
must  not  look  back  as  this  will  hinder  the  spirit's 
efforts  to  find  its  way  to  the  other  world.  Only  after 
we  could  see  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney 
did  we  begin  to  leave  the  temple. 

The  Buddhist  burial  rituals  are  rich  with  symbol- 
ism: the  dressing  of  the  body  in  traditional  Thai 
clothing  in  preparation  for  the  journey;  the  pouring 
of  water  on  the  person's  hand  for  forgiveness;  the 
string,  conductor  of  the  prayers  for  the  deceased; 
the  pouring  of  coconut  water  for  purification. 

Every  culture  wrestles  with  death  and  tries  to 
give  it  meaning  by  using  symbolism  and  rituals. 
What  a blessing  1 received  in  taking  part  in  the  Bud- 
dhist burial  ritual  for  my  friend's  mother.°o 


Lay  missioner  Scott  McDonald  with  his  students  at  the 
Redemptorist  School  for  the  Disabled  in  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Scott  has  completed  his  three-year  contract 
with  Scarboro  Missions  and  is  now  in  Canada  for  dis- 
cernment. 
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To  live  is  to  love 

Being  open  to  whatever  is  asked  in  mission  opens 

MANY  DOORS  FOR  A NEW  MISSIONER  IN  A NEW  LAND 

By  Dorothy  Novak 


Little  Bin,  daughter  of  a friend  who  teaches  at  the  Centre  where  Dorothy 
Novak  volunteers,  welcomes  Dorothy  to  her  home  with  friendship  and  joy. 


When  I arrived  to  do  mis- 
sion work  in  Bangkok 
in  2001, 1 was  over- 
whelmed by  the  size  of  the  city 
and  how  much  of  our  Western 
culture  was  available.  It  became 
like  a little  Toronto  to  me.  Of 
course,  Bangkok  has  nearly  eight 
million  more  people,  more  pollu- 
tion, more  poverty,  more  slum 
areas,  and  more  traffic.  Yet,  you 
hardly  ever  hear  horns  blowing 
or  people  getting  upset  when 
they  are  sitting  in  traffic  for  hours 
trying  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Most  foreigners  love  Bangkok 
and  of  course  it  is  because  of  the 
Thai  people  and  their  culture. 
Bangkok  means  City  of  Angels 
and  that  is  what  it  has  become  to 
me.  I live  in  the  Din  Daeng  area,  a 
poorer  area  of  the  city,  on  a street 
called  Soi  Boot  Mae  Prae  Fatima 
(Mother  of  God,  Fatima  Church 
Lane).  At  the  beginning  of  the  soi 
(street)  is  a statue  of  our  Lady  of 
Fatima. 

Further  down  the  lane  is  the 
Good  Shepherd  Self-Help  Centre 
for  Women  where  I work.  A stat- 
ue of  the  Good  Shepherd  stands 
at  the  entrance.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple 1 live  and  work  with  are  Bud- 
dhist, yet  each  person  who  enters 
the  centre  bows  before  this  statue. 
I am  continually  overwhelmed  at 
the  respect  the  people  in  Thailand 
have  for  our  Christian  beliefs. 

My  mission  work  began  here 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters, 
helping  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves. When  I first  saw  the  work 
these  few  Irish  Sisters  had  accom- 
plished, and  listened  to  the  sto- 


ries of  their  36  years  in  Bangkok,  I 
wondered  what  I could  con- 
tribute. However,  being  open  to 
whatever  is  asked  of  me  has 
opened  many  doors.  For  sure,  to 
live  is  to  love. 

The  Sisters  have  overwhelmed 
me  with  their  love  and  support  as 
they  do  for  all  who  come  to  them. 
People  at  the  Centre  often  mis- 
take me  for  one  of  the  Sisters,  and 
I tell  them,  "No,  I am  a mother  of 
three  children,  and  I have  a 
grandson!" 

I am  now  in  my  third  year  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner.  Being 
part  of  the  Scarboro  community 
has  given  me  many  reasons  to  be 
thankful.  In  August  2002  I 
returned  to  Canada  to  take  part  in 
Scarboro  Missions'  General 
Assembly  and  Xlth  General 
Chapter.  Priest  and  lay  mission- 
ed met  together  to  share  the  past 
and  plan  for  the  future. 


This  gathering  of  missioners 
certainly  was  a blessing  for  me  as 
we  shared  the  gift  of  each  other  in 
song,  laughter,  and  love,  and 
shared  our  stories  of  mission. 
Some  of  us  had  never  met  each 
other  before. 

Since  joining  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions I have  found  each  day  to  be 
like  a new  day,  a new  beginning. 

I continue  to  be  open  to  the  sur- 
prises that  God  has  in  store,  to 
love  what  I am  doing,  to  love  all 
whom  I meet  on  my  journey,  and 
to  share  that  love  with  my  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  What  a blessing.  Yes,  to 
live  is  to  love.°° 
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Waiting  for  Jesus 

Celebrating  the  Eucharist  is  a time  of  great  joy  and  anticipation 

FOR  PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  THE  REMOTE  VILLAGES  OF  MALAWI 

By  Mary  Olenick 


My  first  visit  to  an  Out  Sta- 
tion turned  out  to  be 
quite  an  experience.  Out 
Stations  are  small  churches  in 
remote  areas  where  the  people 
cannot  attend  mass  regularly  due 
to  a lack  of  priests.  Each  week  the 
people  gather  for  a prayer  service, 
but  only  once  every  two  or  three 
months  does  a priest  come  to  cele- 
brate the  Eucharist. 

The  Sunday  of  my  visit,  the 
priests  were  attending  a funeral 
elsewhere,  so  Sr.  Cecilia  and  I 
were  asked  to  take  communion  to 
this  Out  Station.  Sr.  Cecilia  is  a 
member  of  the  Rosarian  Sisters,  a 
community  of  African  Sisters 
founded  for  the  diocese  of  Mzuzu, 
the  area  of  Malawi  where  1 live 
and  work. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  wel- 
comed by  d large  group  of  people 
anxiously  waiting  for  "Jesus."  The 
church  was  crudely  made  of 
bricks.  There  were  very  few  chairs 
or  benches.  On  the  cement  floor 
were  several  mats  made  from 
reeds  for  people  to  sit  on.  The 
altar  was  made  of  stones  and 
mortar  with  boards  laid  across 
them.  We  covered  the  boards  with 
an  altar  cloth  that  we  brought 
with  us. 

Many  people  come  from  far 
distances  for  mass,  so  they  had 
arrived  the  night  before  and  slept 
outdoors.  The  people  in  these 
remote  areas  are  very  poor,  yet 
their  faces  all  carried  a look  of 
such  joy  and  excitement  in  antici- 
pation of  this  great  event. 

Approximately  200  people 
were  present  for  mass.  They 
asked  Sr.  Cecelia  and  I to  take 


Villagers  joyfully 
welcome  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Mary 
Olenick  who  often 
accompanies  the 
Rosarian  Sisters  on 
their  travels.  Mzuzu, 
Malawi. 


part  in  the  entrance  procession, 
singing  and  dancing  to  the  beat  of 
the  drums.  The  little  girls  leading 
the  procession  were  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  best  with  a crown  of 
flowers  on  their  heads. 

The  dancing  and  singing  con- 
tinued on  and  on.  Then  they  seat- 
ed us  on  the  altar  as  "special 
guests  bringing  Jesus."  During  the 
offertory,  the  people  brought  up 
gifts  of  food  items. 

Seeing  the  reaction  of  these 
people  at  being  able  to  attend 
mass,  I could  not  help  but  think 
that  we  who  are  able  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  daily  or  weekly  take 
this  great  gift  for  granted.  I will 
never  forget  the  look  of  joy  on  the 
people's  faces  as  they  came  up  to 
receive  Jesus. 

After  mass,  Sr.  Cecilia  and  I 
drove  to  a nearby  home  to  take 
communion  to  an  elderly  sick 
man  who  had  not  been  able  to 
attend  the  sendee.  The  man  lived 
in  a very  cramped,  humble  clay 
house.  Most  of  the  people  who 
were  there  to  pray  sat  outside. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Out 
Station,  we  were  invited  for  lunch 
prepared  especially  for  us.  We  sat 


in  the  building  next  door  to  the 
church,  which  had  been  the  origi- 
nal church  building  built  in  the 
1950s.  Our  table  consisted  of  two 
benches  pushed  together  and  cov- 
ered with  a tablecloth.  We  had  a 
meal  of  chicken,  rice,  nsima  (corn 
meal),  and  relish.  It  was  quite  a 
sacrifice  for  this  community  to 
serve  us  a meal  that  they  them- 
selves could  not  afford  to  eat  and 
I found  it  very  humbling  to  sit 
down  and  eat  it. 

After  our  meal,  Sr.  Cecilia  and  I 
were  presented  with  the  food 
items  that  were  brought  up  to  the 
altar  during  the  offertory.  Then  a 
woman  came  up  to  us  with  a bas- 
ket of  money.  "We  have  taken  a 
collection,"  she  said,  "and  this  is 
our  gift  to  you  for  bringing  Jesus 
to  us."  We  could  not  refuse  this 
gift  because  it  is  the  way  of  their 
culture  and  they  would  be  offend- 
ed. The  amount  was  equivalent  to 
$3.00  Canadian.  I was  so  very 
touched  and  humbled  by  this  ges- 
ture, by  their  generosity,  and  by 
the  attitude  of  the  people 
throughout  this  most  extraordi- 
nary day.®® 
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A family  in  mission.  Scarboro  missioners  Tom  and 
Julia  Duarte-Walsh,  with  their  children,  L-R:  Evita, 
Virginia,  Jose,  and  Pancho.  These  four  young  people 
were  born  and  raised  in  a missionary  family  that  has 
served  in  Peru,  Panama,  Canada,  and  now  in  Ecuador. 
Presently,  Evita  is  taking  time  to  travel  between  stud- 
ies at  Trent  University;  Virginia  is  attending  high 
school  in  Ecuador  where  her  parents  serve;  Jose  after 
graduating  from  Queens  University,  now  works  in  the 
jungles  of  Ecuador  with  a Canadian  oil  company;  and 
Pancho  is  studying  in  Hong  Kong  on  a scholarship. 


Two  members  of  Scarboro's  China  mission  team, 
Louise  Malnachuk  and  Er.  Brian  Swords.  Last  year 
Louise  celebrated  her  20th  year  of  mission — Scarboro's 
longest  serving  lay  missioner.  She  is  currently  on  fur- 
lough in  Canada,  helping  out  in  the  Lay  Mission 
f fffice. 
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A Christmas  story 

By  Georgina  and  Paddy  Phelan 

We  have  been  truly  blessed  to  walk  with  the  adults 
and  orphaned  children  living  with  HIV/ AIDS  at 
the  Camillian  Social  Centre  in  Rayong,  Thailand.  The 
Centre  is  run  by  Camillian  Fathers  Giovanni  Contarin 
and  Nidini  Ernesto.  Since  we  arrived,  every  day  has 
been  a new  and  wonderful  experience.  Our  first 
Christmas  at  the  Centre  was  especially  beautiful.  Jesus 
truly  was  at  the  heart  of  the  celebrations. 

On  Christmas  morning,  all  30  children  living  at  the 
Centre  were  busy  writing  letters  to  Jesus.  During 
mass,  the  children  were  excited  and  paying  more 
attention  than  usual,  wondering  when  the  baby  Jesus 
was  going  to  be  unveiled. 

Before  the  final  blessing,  the  bell  started  ringing 
joyously  and  Fr.  Nidini  went  to  the  manger  and 
uncovered  the  infant  Jesus.  The  children  immediately 
began  lining  up  with  their  letters  in  hand.  They  would 
take  turns  reading  their  letters,  publicly  stating  what 
they  promise  to  do  for  Jesus  over  the  next  year. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a fuss  in  the  pews.  Peter  who 
is  four  years  old  and  has  Downs  Syndrome  was  frantic 
because  he  did  not  have  a letter  to  carry  like  the  rest  of 
the  children. 

Some  of  the  adults  quickly  found  a sheet  of  paper 
and  gave  it  to  Peter.  Happy  now,  he  took  his  place  in 
line,  holding  the  paper  firmly  in  his  hand. 

As  Fr.  Giovanni  stood  beside  the  manger,  the  first 
child  opened  her  letter  and  read  it.  She  handed  the 
letter  to  Father  and  then  gave  the  baby  Jesus  a kiss. 

The  other  children  in  turn  did  the  same. 

Peter  watched  every  child  intently.  At  last,  it  was 
his  turn.  Standing  very  straight,  he  opened  his  paper 
and  in  a loud,  clear  voice  made  his  commitment.  Then 
he  handed  the  paper  to  Fr.  Giovanni  and  gave  Jesus  a 
big  kiss  that  everyone  in  the  chapel  could  hear. 

No  one  understood  what  Peter  had  said,  but  we  all 
knew  that  Jesus  had  heard  him  loud  and  clear. °° 


Scarboro  missioners  Paddy 
and  Georgina  Phelan,  centre, 
with  staff  and  patients  during 
a little  celebration  at  the 
Camillian  Social  Centre  in 
Rayong,  Thailand. 
The  Phelans  work  at  this 
Centre  that  ministers  to  adults 
and  children  with  HIV/AIDS. 
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Scarboro  missioner  Karen  Van  Loon  with  her  husband 
Marcian  Cotter  and  their  daughter  Mikaela  who  celebrated 
her  first  birthday  last  month.  Karen  is  the  coordinator  of 
Scarboro  Missions'  work  for  justice,  peace,  and  the  integri- 
ty of  creation.  The  Justice  and  Peace  Office  (JPO)  educates, 
advocates,  and  encourages  participation  in  the  struggle  for 
more  just  global  structures.  See  the  JPO  website  at: 
www.scarboromissions.ca/Justice_and_peace 


Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme  bless  each  other  for 
mission  during  Scarboro's  General  Assembly  and 
Chapter  last  year.  The  Vantommes  joined  Scarboro 
Missions  in  1996  and  walk  with  the  people  of  Mzuzu, 
Malawi.  Both  are  involved  with  projects  at  the 
St.  John  of  God  Health  Centre.  Ray  is  also  a member 
of  an  advisory  group  on  construction  projects  in  the 
diocese. 


Scarboro  missioner  Micheline  Karvonen  (centre),  adminis- 
trator at  the  Hospital  Andino  Alternative  de  Chimborazo 
(HAACH),  with  L-R:  Dr.  Cesar  Rivadeneira;  Anita 
Montufar,  social  worker;  Guadalupe  Ruiz,  accountant;  and 
Dr.  Patricio  Inca  Ruiz,  director.  HAACH  also  offers  alterna- 
tive and  traditional  Andean  medicines  and  treatments,  and 
its  vision  is  to  serve  the  poor  and  indigenous.  Ecuador. 


Sylvie  Sabourin  with  her  students  while  she  was  teach- 
ing anddoing  language  study  in  Bolivia  in  preparation 
for  mission  in  Ecuador.  Now  in  Ecuador,  Sylvie  works  as 
a teacher  and  is  involved  in  her  local  community. 


Susan  Keays  accompanies  Brother  Gianni  as  he  takes  some 
of  the  boys  from  his  Centre  to  visit  their  families  in  hilltribe 
villages.  The  hill tri bes  are  Thailand's  indigenous  peoples. 
Brother  Gianni  runs  the  Camillian  Centre  for  boys  in 
Thailand  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Now  in  her  first  year 
of  mission,  Susan  will  begin  work  there  in  November. 
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All  is  well  with  the  world 

Looking  up  at  the  night  sky  brings  strength  and  peace 

DURING  DIFFICULT  TIMES 

By  Betty  Ann  Martin 


Malawians  love  to 
dance  and  they 
share  this  joy  with 
all  who  are  willing 
to  learn.  A few  local 
women  give  lay 
missioner  Betty 
Ann  Martin  her  first 
lesson. 


The  night  sky  has  always 

been  a source  of  peace  and 
tranquility  for  me.  When  I 
first  arrived  as  a new  missioner  to 
Malawi  last  year,  each  night  I 
would  look  up  at  the  moon  and 
the  stars  and  feel  a tremendous 
sense  of  cairn  before  I went  to 
bed,  a sense  that  all  was  right 
with  the  world. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I went  to 
the  city  of  Mzuzu  to  live  and 
teach  at  Marymount  Secondary 
Girls'  School,  a boarding  school 
for  550  girls  from  Malawi,  Zam- 
bia, and  Tanzania. 

Starting  a new  job  always 
makes  me  nervous,  but  starting 
one  in  a strange  new  country  ter- 
rified me.  When  I walked  into  the 
classroom  that  first  morning  at 
seven  o'clock,  I was  not  prepared 
for  the  scene  in  front  of  me. 

There  were  70  girls,  all  with 
the  same  haircuts  and  regulation 
uniforms.  The  classroom  was 
crowded  with  desks,  so  that  I 
could  not  make  my  way  from  the 
front  to  the  back  because  there 
was  not  enough  room  to  walk.  I 
was  overwhelmed  and  when  I 
tried  to  make  it  easier  for  myself 
by  looking  at  the  class  list,  I saw 
names  that  I was  convinced  1 
could  not  learn  in  this  lifetime. 

The  more  rattled  1 became,  the 
more  mistakes  1 made.  1 felt  as  if  I 
had  gone  accidentally  to  the 
wrong  class,  and  everyone  in  the 
class  was  too  polite  to  embarrass 
this  mzungu  agogo  (old  white  per- 
son) and  tell  her  that  she  was  not 
supposed  to  be  there. 

I arrived  at  the  school  just  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  second  term, 


and  the  school  break  could  not 
come  soon  enough.  I looked  for- 
ward to  three  weeks'  of  relaxation 
and  settling  into  my  new  home. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  during  this 
time  that  I began  to  feel  quite  iso- 
lated. The  word  "lonely"  took  on 
a whole  new  meaning. 

As  the  days  got  closer  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  term,  I did 
not  know  whether  to  be  happy  or 
sad.  Which  was  worse,  fear  of  the 
classroom  or  the  loneliness  of 
solitude?  I prepared  myself  as 
best  I could  for  the  lessons  ahead 
and  when  classes  began  I bol- 
stered my  morale  by  telling 
myself  that  it  had  taken  a lot  of 
courage  for  me  to  come  here. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  new 
term,  1 was  informed  that  each  of 


the  staff  members  was  expected 
to  be  on  duty  one  day  of  the  week 
and  it  was  my  turn  that  day. 

Being  on  duty  meant  that  the 
teacher,  along  with  a colleague, 
would  be  available  for  any  of  the 
students'  needs  during  the  day 
and  would  supervise  study  hall 
from  6:30  to  8:30  at  night.  The  lat- 
ter would  involve  patrolling  the 
school  property  outside  to  make 
sure  that  the  girls  were  in  the 
classrooms  studying. 

Mr.  Chituzu  (a  tribal  chief  and 
a very  colourful  and  well-loved 
history  teacher)  was  on  duty  with 
me  and  we  both  had  flashlights.  I 
felt  quite  reassured  that  my  first 
duty  was  with  Mr.  Chituzu 
because  he  had  been  at  the  school 
a long  time  and  would  show  me 
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Betty  Ann  hitches  a ride  with  other  travelers.  This  is  the  usual  mode 
of  transport,  second  only  to  walking.  Many  Malawians  will  accept  a 
ride  and  get  on  board  if  the  vehicle  is  going  their  way. 


the  ropes.  Unfortunately,  he 
informed  me  just  before  study 
hall  was  to  begin,  that  he  had  to 
give  a make-up  class  in  history 
and  he  would  be  on  the  far  side 
of  the  building.  So,  I was  left  on 
my  own  to  supervise  the  other 
480  girls. 

Everything  went  smoothly  for 
the  first  hour.  I checked  on  each 
class  every  few  minutes  and  the 
girls  were  pretty  serious  about 
their  studies.  Then,  the  power 
went  off  and  the  school  was  in 
darkness.  I headed  to  the  classes 
of  the  youngest  students  to  tell 
them  not  to  panic  and  to  guide 
them  to  their  dorms. 

When  I arrived,  several  girls 
held  lit  candles.  I immediately 
told  them  to  blow  the  candles 
out,  thinking  what  a terrible  fire- 
trap  the  classroom  would  be.  I 
proceeded  to  the  next  class  and 
they  had  even  more  candles  lit. 
All  the  girls  protested  that  this 
was  standard  procedure,  but 
when  I thought  of  70  girls  in  each 
classroom,  all  the  paper  and 
wood  and  the  single  exit  door,  I 
knew  that  if  there  was  a fire,  the 
majority  of  them  would  never  get 
out. 


We  came  to  a compromise;  I 
would  find  Mr.  Chituzu  and  go 
by  whatever  he  said. 

Having  seen  monkeys  and 
snakes  on  the  property,  it  was 
with  much  trepidation  that  I 
headed  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  school  where  Mr.  Chituzu 
was  teaching.  When  I drew  close 
to  the  classroom,  I saw  70  girls 
sitting  quietly  at  their  desks,  each 
with  a burning  candle,  and  Mr. 
Chituzu  reading  to  them,  using 
his  flashlight  to  see  by.  You  could 
have  heard  a pin  drop. 

Without  interrupting,  I headed 
back  to  my  classrooms.  The  girls, 
knowing  what  I would  say,  had 
already  relit  their  candles  and 
were  studying  more  quietly  than 
they  had  been  when  the  power 
was  on. 

I sat  on  the  steps  outside  and 
looked  up  at  the  night  sky.  The 
full  moon  was  rising  over  the 
Marymount  chapel  and  the  stars 
shone  brightly  over  the  school 
campus.  I listened  to  the  night 
birds  and  crickets,  and  a feeling 
of  calm  and  tranquility  settled 
over  me.  I thought  to  myself,  God 
is  good  and  this  is  where  I am 
meant  to  be.°« 


GIFT  ANNUITIES  I 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work  \ 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities  help 
us  to  continue  the 
work  of  mission, 
and  they  provide 
you  with  a very 
good  rate  of 
income  for  life. 

Our  Gift  Annuities 
start  at  5.85%  and, 
depending  on  your 
age,  can  give  as 
much  as  10%  a 


year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to 
100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order 
our  Gift  Annuity  brochure 
explaining  more  about  Scar- 
boro Missions  Gift  Annuities, 
contact:  Scarboro  Missions, 
Treasurer,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4, 
Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website  at: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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An  unforgettable  experience 

It  was  a privilege  to  walk  with  the  poor  in  the  Dominican  Republic , 

TO  GO  WHERE  MANY  SCARBORO  MISSIONERS  HAVE  GONE  BEFORE 


By  Marie  Butler 

During  March  break  2003, 1 
was  privileged  to  go  with 
a group  of  high  school 
students  and  five  teachers  on  a 
one-week  cross-cultural  experi- 
ence to  the  town  of  Consuelo  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

This  trip  was  even  more  mean- 
ingful for  me  because  of  my 
working  experience  with  Scar- 
boro  Missions.  As  a member  of 
the  staff  for  many  years,  I have 
heard  about  the  work  of  our 
priests  and  lay  missioners  over- 
seas, and  I have  passed  on  this 
information  to  our  benefactors 
and  partners.  Now  I was  going  to 
one  of  these  missions  to  see  for 
myself  where  so  many  Scarboro 
members  have  served. 

Many  wonderful  missioners 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  go 
and  work  among  the  people  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Being 
introduced  to  people  in  Consuelo 
and  telling  them  that  I worked  at 
Scarboro  Missions  turned  out  to 
be  a very  special  occasion  for 
them  and  for  me.  Everyone  I met 
would  immediately  mention  a 
Scarboro  priest  that  they  had 
known.  All  had  a story  to  tell 
about  their  friendship  with  one  or 
another  of  the  Scarboro  priests 
and  spoke  very  highly  of  them 
all. 

I was  happy  to  hear  from  my 
host  family  that  one  of  the  Scar- 
boro priests  had  been  a dear 
friend  to  them.  The  man  of  the 
house,  Pablo,  was  crying  as  he 
told  me  a story  of  his  love  for  the 
late  l;r.  Paul  Ouellette  who  had 
helped  the  family  through  diffi- 
cult times. 


My  most  beautiful  moment 
occurred  when  our  group  went  to 
visit  the  Las  Pajas  batey.  Bateys 
are  extremely  poor  communities 
of  mostly  Haitian  sugarcane  cut- 
ters and  their  families  living  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  At  the 
last  moment,  when  we  were 
boarding  the  bus  to  leave  the 
batey,  I found  out  that  the  church 
on  the  hill  had  been  the  parish  of 
the  late  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  a dear 
Scarboro  member.  1 expressed  my 
great  desire  to  go  and  see  his 

I IMAGINED 

Fr.  Dan  walking 

ABOUT  AND  STOPPING  AT 
EACH  HOUSE  TO  CHAT 
AND  PRAY  WITH  THESE 
BEAUTIFUL  PEOPLE  THAT 
HE  LOVED  SO  DEARLY. 


Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  SFM,  1911-1995 


church  and  his  house. 

The  school  teacher  in  the  com- 
munity quickly  took  me  up  the 
hill,  past  the  security  guard,  to 
the  church  and  the  house.  The 
teacher,  Elvio  Valdez,  expressed 
how  much  everyone  had  loved 
Fr.  Dan.  The  people  of  the  parish 
are  scattered  in  different  direc- 
tions over  this  area,  which  is  very 
dusty,  hilly,  and  mostly  open  to 
the  direct  sun.  I imagined  Fr.  Dan 
walking  about  and  stopping  at 
each  house  to  chat  and  pray  with 
these  beautiful  people  that  he 
loved  so  dearly. 

Inside  the  church  was  like  a 
small  shrine.  I felt  an  overwhelm- 
ing joy  at  having  this  glimpse  of 
the  missionary  life  of  this  dear 
and  humble  priest — a life  of  love 
and  service  among  the  very  poor. 

We  quickly  moved  to  Fr.  Dan's 
house,  which  was  small  and  well- 
kept.  I could  imagine  Fr.  Dan 
working  here  from  day  to  day  on 
his  own. 

That  evening,  as  our  group 
gathered  for  reflection,  I was 
filled  with  emotion,  sharing  my 
experience  of  this  great,  unex- 
pected visit  to  Fr.  Dan's  church. 
Dean  Riley,  our  Program  Coordi- 
nator and  a former  Scarboro  lay 
missioner,  then  spoke  about  Fr. 
Dan's  life,  as  the  rest  of  the  group 
did  not  know  of  him.  It  was  a 
wonderful  ending  to  my  story, 
and  a great  expression  of  love  for 
Fr.  Dan  and  for  his  many  years  of 
service  in  this  particular  commu- 
nity. There  are  many  moments  on 
this  trip  that  are  very  dear  to  me, 
but  for  sure  this  was  indeed  the 
highlight. 
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Sophia  welcomes  Marie  to  her  home  on  the  Las 
Pajas  batey  where  she  has  lived  her  entire  life. 
Bateys  are  impoverished  communities  of 
Haitians  who  come  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
work  in  the  sugarcane  fields.  Las  Pajas  is  one  of 
the  many  bateys  around  the  town  of  Consuelo. 


Children  in  the  neighbourhood  greet  Marie  with  love  and 
friendship. 


Our  schedule  on  the  trip  was 
very  busy,  visiting,  touring,  and 
then  reflecting  and  praying  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  The  trip  was 
well-organized.  We  covered 
much  more  than  I had  expected 
in  such  a short  time  thanks  to  the 
wonderful  work  of  Dean  and  his 
Dominican  Coordinating  Team. 

Dean  has  a way  of  listening 
and  speaking  that  helped  us  to 
reflect  on  our  experiences  and  the 
purpose  of  our  being  there.  For 
whatever  reasons  we  came  on 
this  trip,  he  told  us,  “You  are 
meant  to  be  here."  These  were 
very  powerful  words  for  me. 

I always  looked  forward  to 
our  gatherings  with  Dean  and  the 
team  leaders  every  evening. 
Everyone  in  the  group  had  an 
opportunity  to  share  what  they 
experienced  that  day.  Hearing 
the  reflections  and  praying  at  the 
end  of  each  session  helped  me  to 
be  conscious  of  the  very  poor. 

My  experience  of  visiting  the 
homes  on  the  batey  made  me 
angry.  I found  nivself  question- 
ning  why  the  people  have  to  live 


this  way,  in  their  rundown 
homes,  with  no  electricity,  no 
water,  and  very  little  food.  I also 
felt  helpless  at  not  being  able  to 
do  anything  concrete  at  that  very 
moment  to  help  them. 

The  people  of  the  batey  were 
so  happy  to  have  us  visit.  They 
invited  us  into  their  homes  with- 
out any  worry  of  what  they  had 
to  offer  us.  They  seemed  happy 
regardless  of  their  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. I think  they  truly 
depend  on  the  Good  Lord  to  help 
them  survive. 

At  one  time  I handed  out  a 
few  balloons  to  a couple  of  chil- 
dren. Before  I knew  it,  I was 
swarmed  by  children  eager  to 
receive  a balloon.  To  think  that  a 
simple  balloon  would  bring  such 
joy  to  a child. 

One  evening  reflection  in  par- 
ticular was  very  special  to  me. 
The  local  bishop,  Francisco  Ozo- 
rio  Acosta,  was  with  us.  He  was  a 
very  gracious  man  and  spoke 
through  an  interpreter  about  his 
work  with  the  Church.  He  asked 
us  questions  and  then  invited  us 


to  ask  questions  of  him.  He  was 
happy  to  sit  for  a group  picture. 
He  gave  us  a beautiful  blessing 
and  thanked  us  for  coming  the 
long  journey  from  Canada  to 
share  this  cross-cultural  experi- 
ence in  his  parish. 

I would  like  to  end  my  story 
with  a few  words  of  gratitude  for 
my  host  family.  My  life  is  richer, 
more  loving,  and  more  prayerful 
having  met  these  beautiful  peo- 
ple. They  took  me  into  their 
home  and  shared  their  lives  with 
me.  I am  grateful  also  for  the 
neighbours  who  came  and  visit- 
ed with  us,  and  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood children  who  ran  to 
meet  us  as  soon  as  they  saw  us 
return  home  from  our  daily 
excursions. 

The  day  of  departure  was  very 
emotional  for  all  of  us.  I thank 
God  for  this  wonderful  trip  and  I 
will  never  forget  the  people  of 
Consuelo  .OO 

Marie  Butler  is  a staff  member  at 
Scarboro  Missions'  central  house  in 
Toronto. 
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Carnival! 

Carnival  is  a joyous  time  for  the  Indigenous  peoples  op  Ecuador 

— -A  TIME  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  RECONCILIATION 


"They  got  me!"  The  people  of  La  Pradera  community  welcome  Scarboro 
missioner  Anne  Quesnelle  to  their  carnival  celebrations.  'Playing'  carnival 
includes  getting  doused  with  eggs  and  flour. 


By  Anne  Quesnelle 

Carnival  is  celebrated  in 
many  different  ways  in 
Ecuador,  depending  on 
where  you  find  yourself  during 
the  festivities.  In  many  city  and 
town  streets,  the  people  engage  in 
intense  water-throwing  activities 
using  buckets,  balloons,  and 
whatever  else  will  hold  water. 

For  three  days  up  to  and  includ- 
ing Ash  Wednesday  there  are 
parades,  dancing,  and  all-night 
musical  gatherings. 

However,  for  the  indigenous 
living  in  the  remote  communities 
of  the  Andes  mountains,  the  cele- 
brations do  not  end  on  Ash 
Wednesday;  they  only  begin.  The 
reason  is  that  carnival  coincides 
with  the  traditional  harvest  festi- 
val, also  considered  the  most 
important  religious  celebration 
for  the  Kichwa-speaking  culture. 
It  would  be  our  equivalent  to 
Easter. 

Through  many  offerings 
(songs,  food,  processions,  and 
rites)  the  indigenous  worship 
God  for  the  gift  of  the  Pachamama 
(Mother  Earth).  This  is  also  a time 
of  reconciliation  when  the  young 
ask  the  old  for  forgiveness  for  the 
shortcomings  and  social  sins  in 
the  community  during  the  past 
year. 

I was  privileged  to  attend  such 
a celebration  this  year.  My  friend 
SegundoCuji  with  whom  I have 
been  working  for  the  past  two 
years  invited  me  to  h is  communi- 
ty of  La  Pradera.  All  40  families 
in  the  community  gather  annual- 
ly for  the  carnival  celebration.  On 
Thursday  morning  after  Ash 
Wednesday,  they  celebrate  mass 


followed  by  a communal  meal 
which  always  includes  a few 
guests  from  neighboring  commu- 
nities and  elsewhere. 

I decided  to  help  the  women 
cooking  in  the  communal  hut. 
The  menu  of  the  day  included 
soup  and  lots  of  potatoes,  all  pre- 
pared over  an  open  fire.  Smoke 
from  the  fire  filled  the  tiny  hut. 
The  entire  meal  took  about  three 
hours  to  serve  as  the  hundred  or 
so  people  took  turns  using  the 
plates  and  cutlery  available. 

The  afternoon  was  filled  with 
games  and  activities.  The  ollns 
encantadas  (magical  pots)  game  is 
a children's  favorite  in  which  a 


person  is  blindfolded  and  with  a 
stick  tries  to  break  open  a clay  pot 
filled  with  candies  and  treats. 
Another  game  involves  trying  to 
catch  a live  rooster  that  is  tied  to 
a rope  and  continually  lowered 
and  raised  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
catcher.  The  winner  must  bring 
two  more  roosters  to  next  year's 
festivities.  The  day  ended  with  a 
large  community  dance  that 
involves  the  services  of  a local 
disc  jockey  or  musicians. 

Before  my  departure  the  com- 
munity leaders  did  not  lose  the 
opportunity  to  play'  carnival, 
covering  me  with  eggs  and  flour, 
and  offering  me  a glass  of  the 
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Marc  Chartrand  and  Anne 
Quesnelle  went  to  Ecuador  as 
Scarboro  missioners  in  2001. 

This  August  they  celebrated  their 
fifth  wedding  anniversary  while 
participating  in  a month-long 
experience  living  among  the 
people  of  Cajabamba,  one  of  the 
poorest  indigenous  communities 
in  the  country. 


local  chicha,  a fermented  com 
drink  made  locally  for  special 
occasions. 

When  I left  1 felt  grateful  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  to 
share  such  a joyous  day  with 
those  whose  daily  struggle  for 
survival  leaves  little  room  for 
laughter  and  play.  Celebrating 
God's  gifts  and  creation  with  the 
Kichwa  young  and  old  showed 
me  that  the  poor  are  truly 
blessed.  Their  blessedness  is  not 
because  they  are  among  the  pen- 
niless in  this  world,  but  mostly 
because  they  are  among  those 
whose  hearts  are  truly  free  and 
grateful  .00 


A humbling  experience 

By  Marc  Chartrand 


Before  joining  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, I first  came  to  Latin 
America  in  1997  to  work  and 
live  in  a poor  neighbourhood  of 
Lima,  Peru.  I was  there  with  a 
group  of  students  from  my  uni- 
versity (University  of  Sudbury) 
and  from  the  University  of 
Ottawa.  Every  year  Sr.  Lise 
Leriche  of  the  Daughters  of  Wis- 
dom takes  university  students 
to  live  and  work  for  a month  in 
Latin  America  so  that  they  can 
experience  third  world  poverty. 

Students  who  made  the  trip 
in  previous  years  had  given  us 
gifts  to  take  to  people  who  had 
touched  their  lives  during  their 
visits.  The  task  of  delivering  the 
gifts  had  been  assigned  to  me. 
So,  accompanied  by  my  friend 
who  knew  where  to  find  these 
people,  I set  out  one  day  with 
the  gifts. 

When  we  arrived  at  one 
house,  a young  girl  answered 
the  door  and  invited  us  in.  She 
told  us  that  the  woman  we  were 
looking  for  was  in  the  bedroom. 
Entering  the  room,  I noticed  that 
there  was  nothing  there  except  a 
bed,  a purse  hanging  on  the 
wall,  and  a bare  light  bulb  to 
illuminate  the  room. 

The  woman  greeted  us 
warmly  and  asked  the  young 
girl  to  get  us  something  to  eat. 

As  I looked  back  into  the 


kitchen  where  the  girl  had  gone, 
I noticed  that  there  was  only  a 
single  piece  of  bread,  which  she 
brought  to  the  woman.  The 
woman  then  broke  the  bread 
and  gave  it  to  us. 

I hesitated,  unsure  of  what  to 
do.  I did  not  want  to  eat  their 
last  bit  of  food.  I looked  at  my 
friend  and  his  firm  expression 
said:  "Take  it.  You  can't  refuse 
something  someone  offers  you." 

The  woman  apologized  that 
she  did  not  have  anything  else 
to  offer  us.  She  had  been  having 
trouble  with  her  legs,  she  said, 
and  was  not  able  to  go  to  the 
market  to  purchase  food.  We 
thanked  her  for  her  generosity 
and  then  I told  her  the  reason 
for  our  visit. 

I presented  her  with  the  gift 
and  she  began  telling  us  about 
her  relationship  with  the  young 
Canadian  student  who  had  sent 
it.  She  asked  me  to  get  her 
purse,  which  she  then  opened. 
The  purse  was  empty  but  for  a 
single  piece  of  paper  with  the 
student's  name  and  address. 

At  that  moment  I realized 
how  precious  relationships  are 
to  the  poor  because  that  is  all 
they  have.  The  woman  thanked 
us  for  coming  and  we  thanked 
her  in  return  for  her  gracious 
hospitality  o° 


:: 
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I will  remember  you 

Taking  home  memories  of  family , love , and  friendship  at  the  end  of  a 

BLESSED  THREE-YEAR  MISSION  JOURNEY 

By  Carolyn  Beukeboom 


In  mid-July  I returned  to  Cana- 
da after  working  for  three 
years  as  a nurse  in  Punin, 
Ecuador.  Those  years  were  filled 
with  wonderful  experiences. 
Leaving  and  saying  goodbye  was 
very  difficult  as  I had  made  many 
friends  and  created  bonds  with 
people  that  I knew  would  last  a 
lifetime.  Here  are  some  of  those 
unforgettable  special  memories 
that  1 have  of  my  time  in  Ecuador. 

One  of  my  responsibilities  as  a 
nurse  at  the  Hospital  La  Consola- 
ta  in  Punin  was  to  coordinate  the 
outreach  program.  I worked  with 
a group  of  14  young  indigenous 
men  and  women  who  came  from 
the  surrounding  villages  to  learn 
about  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention.  Once  a week  I 
would  accompany  a physician  to 
the  villages  where  we  would  set 
up  a temporary  clinic  and  give 
medical  attention. 

The  lives  of  these  health  pro- 
moters, some  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried with  children,  was  a difficult 
one.  Their  daily  routine  at  home 
consisted  of  attending  to  the  fami- 
ly's livestock,  milking  the  cows, 
herding  the  sheep,  and  carrying 
large  loads  of  alfalfa  herb  for  their 
smaller  animals  (guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits),  and  working  in  the 
fields.  So  when  it  came  near  for 
my  return  to  Canada,  we  decided 
to  take  a day  away  as  a group. 

We  piled  14  people  into  the 
hospital  vehicle  to  visit  an  area  of 
the  country  where  most  of  our 
group  had  never  been.  The  two- 
hour  drive  took  us  past  the  beau- 
tiful Mount  Chimborazo  to  a 
small  village  called  Salinas.  This 


was  the  educational  part  of  the 
journey  where  we  had  a tour  of 
several  factories  run  by  the  local 
people.  We  visited  the  cheese, 
chocolate,  wool,  sausage,  soccer 
ball,  and  medicinal  plant  facto- 
ries. These  are  amazing  accom- 
plishments for  this  small  commu- 
nity, through  the  support  of  some 
European  groups. 

Through  my  mission 

EXPERIENCE, 

I HAVE  GAINED  MORE 
THAN  I COULD  POSSIBLY 
HAVE  GIVEN. 

After  this  excursion  we  went  to 
the  hot  springs  at  the  base  of 
Chimborazo.  We  had  agreed  on  a 
communal  lunch  and  everyone 
brought  something  to  share.  After 
the  meal  of  potatoes,  rice,  corn, 
popcorn,  and  beans,  we  all 
enjoyed  the  lovely  hot  baths. 

Hot  water  to  these  rural  people 
of  Punin  is  an  extreme  luxury. 
Most  are  accustomed  to  doing 
everything — bathing,  washing 
dishes,  and  doing  laundry — with 
freezing  cold  water.  To  watch 
them  play  in  the  water,  hear  their 
giggles  and  laughter  and  shouts 
of  joy  made  this  day  definitely 
well  worth  it. 

"Eso  es  la  vida,”  (This  is  the  life) 
they  said,  as  they  reluctantly 
returned  to  Punin  and  to  their 


daily  routine  of  life.  It  had  been  a 
wonderful  day.  It  was  a moment 
to  forget  the  rigors  of  working  in 
the  fields  and  tending  to  the  ani- 
mals. Once  again  these  people 
had  taught  me  the  lesson  of  enjoy- 
ing the  simple  things  in  life. 

One  afternoon  one  of  the 
health  promoters  came  to  visit  me 
with  her  three-year-old  son, 

Angel.  She  asked  if  I could  do  her 
a favour.  "Sure,"  I said,  not  really 
knowing  what  she  was  going  to 
ask.  She  proceeded  to  tell  me  that 
in  her  culture  the  first  haircut  of 
their  children  had  to  be  done  by 
someone  special  and  would  I be 
willing  to  cut  her  child's  hair. 

What  a strange  request.  Not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  I agreed 
and  cut  the  child's  hair.  She  told 
me  that  the  next  day  she  would 
bring  the  child  to  a real  barber.  I 
just  had  to  do  the  initial  cut  to  ful- 
fill the  tradition. 

The  longer  I stayed  in  Punin 
and  learned  more  about  the  peo- 
ple, the  more  I could  appreciate 
their  way  of  life  and  customs.  I 
was  honored  that  she  had  chosen 
me  for  this  special  task. 

Another  delightful  woman  in 
my  life  in  Punin  was  Tia  Fanny,  a 
76-year-old  woman  whose  farm 
was  a 30-minute  walk  from  where 
I lived.  1 spent  many  hours  talk- 
ing with  her,  or  just  listening  to 
her  stories.  I learned  so  much 
about  her  life,  her  family,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Ecuadorians. 

As  I had  no  television,  1 had  to 
occupy  my  evenings  with  other 
activities  and  therefore  I learned 
to  crochet  and  to  paint  tablecloths 
with  Tia  Fanny.  1 developed  a 
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very  warm  relationship  with  the 
whole  family  and  spent  many 
lunches  and  dinners  with  them. 

In  return  I taught  English  to  the 
young  children,  ages  eight  and 
13.  They  were  my  family  away 
from  home  and  during  those 
lonely  moments  I knew  1 could  go 
there  and  feel  loved  and  a part  of 
the  family. 

One  of  my  closest  friends  was 
Magdelena,  a co-worker  at  the 
hospital.  Although  she  lived  in 
the  city  of  Riobamba  with  her 
husband,  her  family  was  from 
Punin.  Her  parents  were  farmers 
and  worked  hard  looking  after 
the  fields  and  attending  to  the 
animals. 

Magdelena  and  I would  spend 
a lot  of  time  together  chatting 
about  life,  and  so  I got  to  know 
her  really  well.  She  was  a beauti- 
ful young  woman  who  was 
always  well  dressed.  When  I was 
first  invited  to  her  family's  home 
I was  shocked  at  just  how  poor 
they  were.  The  house  was  very 
simple.  Curtains  separated  the 
rooms  and  her  mother  cooked 
over  an  open  fire.  This  made  me 
realize  that  although  some  people 
appear  to  be  well  off,  in  fact  they 
really  are  not. 

It  was  an  honour  for  me  when 


Enjoying  an  outing  and  sharing 
a potluck  lunch  with  health  pro- 
moters from  rural  communities. 
Scarboro  missioner  Carolyn 
Beukeboom  spent  three  years 
with  the  indigenous  peoples  of 
Ecuador,  doing  nursing  and 
health  care  work. 


Learning  to  crochet  with  Tia  Fanny.  Carolyn  spent 
many  hours  with  this  wonderful  woman,  listening 
and  learning  about  her  life  and  about  Ecuador. 


Magdalena  named 
her  first-born 
daughter  Carolina, 
after  me.  I was  also 
asked  to  be  the 
child's  Godmother 
at  her  baptism  last 
June.  And  so 
Magdelena  and  Car- 
olina will  always 
have  a special  place  in  my  heart. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  people 
who  touched  my  life  while  in 
Ecuador.  These  moments  are 
sacred  and  allow  me  to  know  that 
I was  loved  in  the  village  of 
Punin  and  that  I loved  them  in 
return.  I would  not  trade  this 
experience  for  anything. 

I will  miss  the  people  tremen- 
dously. However,  memories  of 
them  will  be  forever  ingrained  in 
my  mind  and  in  the  pictures  that 
1 have.  Through  my  mission 
experience,  I have  definitely 
gained  more  than  1 could  possibly 
have  given.  Although  the  people 
face  many  hardships,  I am 
amazed  by  their  generosity,  their 
sense  of  welcoming,  and  their 
determination  to  improve  their 
lives  and  to  succeed  in  this  world. 

Since  returning  to  Canada  and 
to  a new  way  of  living  once 


again,  I have  begun  to  question 
the  inequalities  that  exist  in  our 
world.  Now  I look  at  many  things 
with  a new  perspective,  and 
sometimes  I don't  understand 
why  others  don't  have  the  same 
thoughts  as  I do. 

We  have  been  blessed  to  live  in 
a beautiful,  prosperous  country 
with  many  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal. I have  learned  that  I cannot 
take  for  granted  what  we  have 
when  I see  the  lives  of  others  and 
how  they  struggle  to  live  daily. 
We  have  to  be  grateful  for  our 
blessings.  We  have  to  share  with 
others,  and  enjoy  all  the  precious 
moments  life  offers  us.°° 

After  serving  in  overseas  mission 
for  three  years,  Carolyn  Beukeboom 
has  returned  to  Canada  and  is  at 
McMaster  Univesity  studying  to  be 
a Nurse  Practitioner. 
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to 


By  Cynthia  Chu 


Two  years  ago,  Scarboro's 
China  mission  team  cele- 
brated Thanksgiving  in 
Tibet.  This  was  my  first  gathering 
with  the  whole  group  and  I cher- 
ished my  time  with  the  team. 

While  I bad  visited  quite  a few 
temples  in  China,  I never  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  a Bud- 
dhist monk  or  to  ask  questions. 

In  Tibet,  monks  are  everywhere. 
They  are  very  visible  and  eager 
to  talk  to  you  about  their  faith 
and  religion. 

I was  amazed  at  the  many 
similiarities  between  Buddhism 
and  Catholicism.  Like  us,  they 
have  many  rituals.  They  burn 
incense;  they  have  votive  can- 
dles; they  touch  tassels  and  other 
items  just  as  we  kiss  and  touch 
statues,  icons  and  relics. 

They  say  mantras  on  their 
prayer  beads  similar  to  our 
rosaries.  They  pray  for  the  world 
and  for  the  suffering  souls.  Some 
monks  spend  their  life  in  contem- 
plative prayer,  as  some  Catholic 
religious  orders  do.  A gong  or 
chime  is  used  to  call  the  monks  to 
assembly  just  as  some  churches 
ring  the  church  bell  to  call  the 
faithful  to  Sunday  service. 

Little  children  go  to  the  temple 
for  a blessing  from  the  monk 
who  will  put  a smudge  on  their 
noses.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
ashes  we  get  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
except  that  for  Catholics  this  is 
done  for  atonement  rather  than 
for  blessing. 

In  Buddhism,  some  statues 
look  very  kind  and  some  look 
very  fierce.  The  fierce  look  is  to 
scare  away  evil  spirits  so  as  to 


Tibet 


Scarboro  missioners  Cynthia  Chu  and  Mary 
Lou  Howard  on  a visit  to  Tibet.  Mary  Lou  is 
now  in  Canada  after  completing  her  three-year 
contract  with  Scarboro  Missions. 


protect  the  faithful  enter- 
ing the  temple.  Some  stat- 
ues have  multiple  eyes  to 
indicate  that  they  see  the 
sufferings  of  the  world. 

Hierarchies  abound 
among  the  Buddhas  and 
the  clerics,  the  lamas  and 
the  monks.  There  are 
many  different  Buddhas 
with  different  names  and 
ranks.  The  god  of  com- 
passion has  many  hands; 
sometimes  two,  or  four, 
or  eight,  and  upwards  even  to  a 
thousand.  The  hands  signify 
reaching  out  to  those  in  need. 

Buddhists  fly  prayer  flags  on 
their  roof  tops.  Every  time  these 
flags  are  blown  in  the  wind  the 
family's  prayers  are  carried  to 
God  with  the  wind.  The  imagery 
is  beautiful.  Prayer  wheels  do  the 
same  thing.  Each  turn  of  the 
wheel  carries  your  prayer  along 
on  its  way  to  God.  The  more 
turns  there  are,  the  more  your 
prayer  intensifies. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferences between  the  Catholic 
and  Buddhist  faith  traditions.  For 
example,  they  believe  that  God 
does  not  save  people.  People  are 
responsible  for  their  own  fate.  If 
they  do  well  in  this  life,  they  will 
live  a better  life  next  time 
around.  If  they  do  not  live  a good 
life,  the  next  life  will  be  worse. 
They  believe  in  continuous  re- 
incarnation until  you  attain  the 
highest  state — Sakyamuni — the 
highest-ranking  Buddha.  They 
pray  to  the  god  statues  to  help 
them  do  better,  but  not  to  make 
their  lives  better.  They  do  not 


believe  that  the  gods  can  change 
people's  life  situation. 

I found  Tibet  to  be  clean,  pris- 
tine, and  spiritual.  The  people 
here  pray  all  the  time.  Shopkeep- 
ers pray  with  their  prayer  wheels 
when  they  have  no  customers. 
People  walk  around  the  temples 
praying,  as  a pilgrimage,  with 
some  prostrating  themselves 
again  and  again  throughout  the 
pilgrimage. 

As  I walked  around  the  town, 
my  heart  warmed  to  see  the 
elderly  monks  and  the  young 
monks  spending  time  with  their 
families,  chatting  and  laughing. 
Buddhist  monks  can  go  home  for 
a week  or  two  every  now  and 
then,  and  the  old  ones  can  choose 
to  retire  with  their  families. 

My  Tibet  trip  was  very  fulfill- 
ing. I was  touched  by  the  peo- 
ple's spirituality.  1 learned  so 
much  about  faith  and  especially 
about  my  faith.  I loved  every 
moment,  every  sight  and  sound, 
and  every  person  1 met.  I am 
grateful  for  such  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  see  God  from 
another  perspective. °° 
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Peach  blossoms  in  China 


By  Sr.  Jean  Perry,  CSJ 


Another  rainy  day  in  Cheng- 
du. Our  weather  seems  to 
be  a repetition  of  the  same 
pattern:  weeks  of  overcast  skies, 
days  of  rain,  hours  of  smog  or  fog, 
and  a few  moments  of  sun.  Sun- 
block is  not  a popular  item  in  the 
stores  in  Chengdu. 

Yesterday,  two  of  us  who  teach 
English  at  the  university  here, 
went  by  bus  to  the  town  of  Long 
quan,  20  kilometers  away,  to  see 
the  peach  blossoms.  In  spite  of  the 
lack  of  sun,  the  blossoms  were 
beautiful.  I was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  peach  trees  were  short 
with  branches  that  spread  out 
over  a wide  area.  The  short  trees 
must  make  harvesting  easier. 

Like  vegetable  gardens  and  rice 
paddies,  farmers  plant  the  peach 
trees  terrace-fashioned  on  the  hill- 
sides. Hidden  among  the  blos- 
soms of  the  peach  trees,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  ingenious  local 
people  had  set  up  open-air  tea 
rooms,  impromptu  restaurants, 
card  tables  and  'pay  as  you  sit' 
rest-stops.  Since  thousands  of  peo- 
ple travel  to  this  area  to  see  the 
blossoms,  1 wondered  if  the  farm- 
ers get  part  of  the  profit. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit,  the  pre- 
carious footpaths  leading  to  the 
tops  of  the  hills  were  already  well 
trodden.  The  atmosphere  was  like 
a festival.  The  colors  of  clothing, 
banners  and  balloons  were  as 
vibrant  as  the  blossoms.  Coupled 
with  the  variety  of  people  was  the 
aroma  of  freshly  cooked  food.  A 
friendly  mood  was  evident.  Peo- 
ple were  in  no  hurry.  No  one 
seemed  to  mind  stopping  to  allow 
the  faster,  younger  and  more  sure- 


footed to  pass,  or  to  help 
those  who  needed  an  extra 
boost  to  make  it  to  the  next 
level. 

Fortunately,  our  students 
had  suggested  that  we  pack 
a lunch.  After  climbing 
most  of  the  way  up  the  hill, 
we  came  upon  a tea  room 
nestled  to  one  side  of  the 
footpath.  Here  we  perched 
on  slightly  slanted  chairs  to 
enjoy  our  food  and  admire 
the  view  while  tea  was 
served.  Below  us  was  a sea  of  pink 
and  white  blossoms  and  a trail  of 
weary  pilgrims. 

Continuing  up  to  the  peak,  we 
were  besieged  by  groups  of  stu- 
dents wanting  to  practice  their 
English  or  to  have  photos  taken 
with  us,  the  foreigners.  Finally,  we 
said  our  goodbyes  and  made  our 
way  down  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  away  from  the  crowds. 

Within  ten  minutes  of  our 
descent  we  realized  that  we  had 
indeed  left  crowds,  noise  and 
entrepreneurs  behind.  We  were 
still  surrounded  by  the  same  nat- 
ural beauty,  but  this  time  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  atmosphere. 

For  another  two  hours  we  criss- 
crossed the  terraced  hills  until  we 
made  our  way  down  to  the  road 
that  led  around  a lake  and  back  to 
the  bus  station. 

The  station  was  crammed  with 
young  and  old  wanting  to  get 
back  to  the  city.  Although  many 
were  the  same  people  who  had 
walked  the  hills  with  us  just  hours 
ago,  the  atmosphere  had  definitely 
changed.  Now  everyone  was 
pushing  and  shoving  to  get  to  the 


Visitors  at  a hillside  rest-stop  among  the  peach 
blossoms  in  Long  quan,  China. 


ticket  counters. 

Over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  a 
security  guard  beckoned  for  us  to 
step  to  one  side.  Maybe  he  was 
worried  that  he  might  later  have 
to  explain  to  his  superiors  how 
two  foreigners  had  been  crushed 
to  death  while  he  was  on  duty.  Or, 
maybe  he  felt  sorry  for  us  because 
we  looked  so  pathetic.  However, 
without  saying  a word,  he  offi- 
ciously helped  us  to  push  our  way 
to  the  correct  counter  to  buy  tick- 
ets, and  then  back  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room  where  he  just  as  offi- 
ciously opened  a security  door 
and  pushed  us  through.  We  found 
ourselves  standing  on  a platform 
directly  in  front  of  our  bus.  When 
we  turned  to  thank  him,  he  never 
smiled,  but  in  broken  English 
replied,  "It  was  my  duty." 

As  we  approached  Chengdu 
the  poor  weather  did  not  seem  to 
be  so  significant.  It  did  not  mar 
our  wonderful  memories  of  peach 
blossoms  in  China. °° 

Sr.  Jean  Perry  is  a Sister  of 
St.  Joseph  serving  in  China  with 
Scarboro  Missions. 
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i Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  [ Missionary  Priesthood  i Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


Province 


Postal  Code 


It  may  change  your  life  forever 


A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  sewing  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest 
missioner  like 
Fr.  Charles  Gervais 
witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God 
among  the  peoples 
of  Ecuador. 


Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 

Assisting  the  Rosarian  Sisters 
on  projects  that  empower  the 
women  of  Malawi.  Mary 
Olenick  shares  her  skills  as  a 
seamstress  and  volunteers 
with  children  afflicted  with 
polio. 

Walk  ivith  us... 


Education 


Age 


Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4;  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Lay  missioner  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  lmo@scarboromissions.ca 
Priest  missioni  r procram:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 
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Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  John  Carten 
Councillor 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Dear  friend, 


Our  warmest  Season's  greetings  from  Scarboro  Missions. 

Each  Christmas,  Christians  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  look  forward 
to  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  is  a time  of  joy  and  hope,  of  coming  together 
with  family  and  friends,  of  celebrating  the  gift  of  God  to  us  in  Christ,  and  the  gift 
we  are  to  one  another. 

While  yet  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes,  the  One  born  to  be  the  "light  to 
the  nations"  and  later,  "suffering  servant"  was  already  a reflection  of  the  joy  and 
the  passion  of  God  for  all  creation.  Indeed,  we  are  all  called  to  be  a reflection  of 
God's  love.  United  with  all  peoples  of  good  will,  we  are  called  to  be  witnesses  of 
hope  to  the  Reign  of  God  that  is  transforming  the  whole  human  family  into 
something  new  and  lasting. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  hope  that  we  share  with  you  our  2004  calendar. 

This  calendar  celebrates  the  witness  of  people  like  Jean  Vanier,  Blessed  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta,  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  other  outstanding  modern  witnesses 
who  have  reflected  the  values  of  the  Reign  of  God  to  the  world  around  them. 

By  their  faith,  courage,  and  generosity  of  service,  each  has  mirrored  a profound 
image  of  what  is  in  the  heart  of  God  for  all  humanity.  By  their  life  and  service, 
they  have  said  an  unequivocal  "YES"  to  God's  invitation  to  serve  as  witnesses, 
to  be  a sign  of  God's  presence  in  today's  world. 

In  canonizing  and  beatifying  more  people  than  any  other  Pope  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  John  Paul  II  reminds  each  of  us  of  our  call  to  serve  one 
another  through  holiness  and  with  integrity  May  the  people  featured  in  this 
calendar  inspire  you  to  respond  generously  to  God's  invitation  to  be  "salt  of  the 
earth"  and  "light  of  the  world." 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  all  our  friends  and  benefactors  for  your  generosity 
and  steadfast  support  of  the  work  of  Scarboro  missionaries  this  past  year.  As 
co-workers  with  us  in  witnessing  to  the  Reign  of  God,  you  share  in  our  presence 
and  service  wherever  we  are  in  the  world.  You  are  remembered  during  our 
community  Masses,  and  in  the  prayers  and  work  of  all  our  missionaries. 

On  behalf  of  all  Scarboro  missionaries,  we  wish  you  a very  blessed 
Christmas  and  a New  Year  filled  with  the  peace,  hope,  and  joy  of  Christ. 


Scarboro  Missions  General  Council 


i 
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You  are  our  partner  in  mission, 
walking  with  us  as  we  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember  us 
with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 


Christmas 

Appeal 


ENVELOPE  INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us 
to  continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at 
5.85%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 


Ptcnadm 


yourself 

income  fin  life,  i 
'xmhnn  Missions  | 
carry  on  its  mark  j 


CHARITABLE 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift  Annuity  brochure 
explaining  more  about  Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities, 
contact:  Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4,  Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Volume  84,  Number  7 
Novi  mber/December  2003 

Publisher:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Editor /Design:  Kathy  VanLoon 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro’s 
initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in 
the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  seven  issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address  all 
inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON.  M1M  1M4.  Tel:  (416)  261-7135; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:(416)261-0820; 

Email:  General:  info@scarboromissions.ca 

Magazine:  sfmmag@scarboromissions.ca 
Subscriptions:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 

Subscriptions:  1 vr/$8;  2 yrs/$15;  3 yrs/$22 

Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail 
Registration  Number  9984)  from  Toronto  East 
I P.P.,  Scarborough,  On.  Return  postage  guaran- 
teed. ISSN  0700-6802 


ORDER  EXTRA  COPIES  OF  THIS  CALENDAR 


Order  additional  copies  of  this  calendar  to  give  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  members  of  your  parish  or  school; 
or  to  friends  and  loved  ones. 

1 to  99  copies  @ $1.00  each  {Postage  extra) 
100  to  199  copies  @ $ .90  each 
200  to  299  copies  @ $ .80  each 
Over  300  copies  @ $ .70  each 

Contact  us  with  your  order  today  for  quick  delivery! 

You  will  receive  an  invoice  ivith  your  shipment. 


GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 


This  Christmas  give  the  gift  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  In  it  we  share  our  experience  of  God's 
presence  in  the  world,  in  the  beauty  of  other 
cultures  and  peoples,  in  the  thirst  for  a just  and 
peaceful  world,  in  the  dignity  of  all  creation. 

1 year  sub:  $ 8.00 

2 year  sub:  $15.00 

3 year  sub:  $22.00 

Overseas  subscriptions 
please  add  $5.00  to  help  with 
postage  costs.  Thank  you! 


SIX  ISSUES  PLUS 
THE  CALENDAR 


Contact  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 

M1M1M4.  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 
Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 
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Anne  Frank  (1929- 


2685  Kingston  Road.  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1 V14,  Tel  416-261-7135 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  mfo&scarboromissions  ca 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


Witness  to  comrnu 


Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
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Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
(1917-1980) 
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• Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
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• International  Women's  Day 

• Americas  Social  Forum, 
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• 2nd  Sunday  of  Lent 
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• 3rd  Sunday  of  Lent 
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•4th  Sunday  of  Lent 
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•5th  Sunday  of  Lent 
•Third  World  Solidarity  Day 
(Development  & Peace) 

is  our  song 


Witness  to 


Glenn  Welker/Indigenous  Peoples'  Literature:  www.indigenouspeople.net/dangeorg 
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Walk  with  us... 

It  may  change  your  life  forever 

A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest 
missioner  like 
Fr.  Charles  Gervais 
witnessing  to  the 
Reign  of  God 
among  the  peoples 
of  Ecuador. 

Walk  ivith  us... 


Imagine... 

Assisting  the  Rosarian  Sisters 
on  projects  that  empower 
the  women  of  Malawi. 

Mary  Olenick  shares  her 
skills  as  a seamstress  and 
volunteers  with  children 
afflicted  with  polio. 

Walk  with  us... 


Are  you  interested  in  learning  more  about 
working  in  overseas  mission? 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  about  our  program: 

Missionary  Priesthood  or  Laity  In  Mission 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Priest  missioner  program:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250 
Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 
Lay  missioner  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265 
Email:  lmo@scarboromissions.ca 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 

Each  of  us  is  born  with  a song 
to  sing.  It  flows  from  the 
deepest  part  of  us,  seeking 
oneness  with  our  Creator.  When 
we  sing  our  song  in  harmony  with 
the  song  of  Jesus,  we  discover  our 
true  identity  as  children  of  God; 
we  learn  that  all  peoples  share  a 
common  destiny  as  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  family  of  God.  Jesus' 
song  promises  that  all  who  hear 
and  welcome  it  will  live  fully  and 
eternally  in  God's  love. 

A priest  lives  his  whole  life  as  a 
singer  of  God's  song  in  the  world. 
Scarboro  priest  missioners  live 
our  vocation  in  response  to  the 
human-divine  singer,  Jesus,  in 
whose  name  we  are  sent  to  reveal 
the  good  news  of  God's  passion 
| for  all  peoples  and  for  all  of  cre- 
ation. As  a servant-leader,  a priest 
must  learn  to  sing  his  song 
humbly,  joyfully,  with  everything 
he  has  in  his  being,  for  this  is  the 
way  Jesus  sang  in  his  life. 

in  this  special  vocations  issue, 
we  share  with  you  some  of  the 
joys  and  challenges  flowing  from 
our  life-changing  experiences  as 
priest  missioners  walking  in  other 
lands  and  cultures.  Each  story 
reveals  a unique  experience  of 
God. 

You  will  read  of  the  vocation  to 
the  missionary  priesthood  as  a call 
to  be  challenged  and  enchanted, 
to  be  vulnerable  as  well  as  a 
dreamer  and  a visionary.  It  is 
about  becoming  one  with  those 
who  have  a special  place  in  God's 
heart — the  poor,  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  stranger.  It  is  the 
delicate  mixture  of  the  sweet  and 
the  bitter  as  we  walk  among 


A song  to  sing 


Fr.  Michael  Traher  with  the  Tomol  family  during 
a recent  visit  to  his  former  parish  of  Hinunangan, 
Southern  Leyte,  Philippines.  Today,  Fr.  Mike 
serves  in  Canada  as  a member  of  the  leadership 
Council  of  Scarboro  Missions.  He  is  also  respon- 
sible for  vocations  to  the  missionary  priesthood. 


indigenous  peoples 
struggling  for  their  lands 
and  way  of  life. 

It  is  about  the  need  for  an 
intimate  relationship 
with  Christ  as  the  foun- 
dation and  compass  in 
our  lives  as  priests. 

The  stories  in  this 
issue  will  tell  of  how  God 
has  shaped  our  lives  as 
Scarboro  missioners.  We 
have  experienced  many 
surprises  along  the  way, 
as  we  live  our  vocation  to 
priesthood  in  other 
lands.  There  are  times  of 
vulnerability,  of  alone- 
ness,  of  being  the  out- 
sider, of  entering  into  the 
unknown.  Yet,  you  will  read 
again  and  again  of  growing  in 
trust  in  God,  of  abundant  bless- 
ing, of  miracle  and  wonder.  We 
experience  God's  great  love  in  our 
alone  times,  and  in  the  friendship 
and  love  of  the  people  who  wel- 
come us  into  their  hearts  and 
lives. 

God  truly  works  through  our 
weaknesses.  This  God  of  our 
blessed  pasts  continues  to  surprise 
us,  turning  what  we  see  as  stark 
limitations  into  things  we  never 
thought  possible.  One  who 
believed  and  taught  this  all  his 
priestly  life  is  the  recently 
deceased  Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid 
whose  life  we  honour  in  this  issue. 

One  of  these  surprises  is  our 
rapid  growth  and  involvement  as 
Scarboro  priests  and  laity  in  inter- 
faith dialogue.  This  has  become  a 
vital  part  of  our  missionary  wit- 
ness, and  we  share  a bit  of  this 


journey  with  you  in  this  issue. 

Whether  in  a witness  of  inter- 
faith dialogue,  or  of  quiet  pres- 
ence and  service  in  China,  or  of 
walking  with  peoples  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  all  Scarboro  missioners 
sing  of  the  goodness  of  God.  And 
we,  in  turn,  hear  and  experience 
this  goodness  in  the  people 
among  whom  we  live  and  serve. 
Such  goodness  inspires  us  to  con- 
tinual transformation  and  daily 
conversion  into  the  heart  of  the 
One  who  sends  us  out  to  the 
"other." 

Our  stories  are  our  songs.  We 
hope  that  you  will  hear  the  har- 
mony, as  well  as  enjoy  the  variety 
of  music.  We  invite  you  to  come 
and  see  who  we  are  at  Scarboro 
Missions,  to  consider  joining  our 
song,  to  saying  "Yes!"  to  the  mis- 
sionary priesthood.  The  world 
yearns  to  hear  God's  song  in  this 
new  millennium.  This  call  is  wor- 
thy of  a lifetime  .o° 
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Come  and  be  my  witnesses 

Serving  the  poor  of  the  world , offering  your  whole  life  as  witness  to 
Christ , is  the  ultimate  challenge 


By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 

ver  since  high  school,  my 
first  attraction  to  becoming 
JL . a missionary  priest  was 
adventure.  I felt  drawn  to  the 
mystery  of  entering  other  cul- 
tures, meeting  new  people  with 
different  customs  and  language 
than  my  own.  I had  the  desire  to 
serve  the  poor  of  the  world 
through  the  Gospel,  to  offer  my 
whole  life  as  witness  to  Christ  as  a 
missionary  priest.  This  was  the 
ultimate  challenge,  truly  exciting, 
beyond  me,  and  I knew  I had  to 
try  it. 

I entered  St.  Francis  Xavier 
seminary  as  a priest  candidate  for 
Scarboro  Missions.  Most  of  the 
priests  guiding  me  already  had 
missionary  experience  in  Latin 
America,  Asia  or  the  Caribbean. 
Reflecting  a wide  variety  of  char- 
acteristics, both  rugged  and 
refined,  they  were  also  talented 
and  full  of  practical  wisdom. 

Their  stories  showed  a great  affec- 
tion for  the  people  they  served  as 
missionaries.  All  shared  a deep 
love  for  Christ  and  for  mission. 
They  were  real,  priestly,  and  yes, 
saintly  models  whom  Christ  had 
clearly  transformed  to  become 
authentic  witnesses  for  the  Reign 
of  God  in  the  world. 

Today,  as  I look  at  some  of  my 
experience  of  priesthood,  10  years 
of  which  were  spent  in  the  Philip- 
pines, I realize  how  my  own 
transformation  in  Christ  occurred 
along  the  way.  Entering  into 
another  culture  was  a joyful  expe- 
rience that  included  a good  por- 
tion of  humility.  Learning  a new 
language,  adapting  to  new  cus- 
toms and  relating  with  new 


friends  taught  me  a lot  about 
myself,  about  my  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  My  confidence  grew 
because  of  the  love  and  support  of 
the  people  with  whom  I lived  and 
served. 

But  a deeper  dimension  lies  at 
the  heart  of  mission.  It  has  to  do 
with  growing  in  intimacy  with 
Christ.  I learned  to  rely  on  Christ 
and  to  open  my  heart  to  him 
whenever  I was  in  need  or  when- 
ever the  Christian  communities  I 
accompanied  in  mission  sought 
his  help.  Growing  in  trust  and 
intimacy  with  Christ  sustains  me 
as  a missionary. 

I have  been  back  in  Canada  for 
almost  20  years  promoting  voca- 
tions for  Scarboro  Missions  and 
assisting  in  General  Council 
responsibilities.  Throughout  this 
time,  Christ  has  continued  to 
transform  my  life.  I explain  this 
process  as  "growing  into  God," 
and  continue  to  invite  others  to 
explore  the  same  experience. 

At  the  core  of  priesthood  are 
some  key  elements  that  priest 
missioners  must  learn  to  make 
our  own  and  to  integrate  fully 
into  our  lives.  Each  of  them  is  a 
path  to  Christ:  Prayer,  the 
Eucharist,  the  People  of  God, 
Celibacy,  Loneliness,  Community 
and  Openness  to  the  new. 

Prayer 

Although  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted,  prayer  and  communion 
with  Christ  must  be  the  founda- 
tion and  compass  for  a priest's 
day.  In  difficult  situations,  when 
there  were  no  solutions  to  serious 
pastoral  concerns  affecting  the 


people,  such  as  land  issues  or 
violence  from  a guerrilla  war,  I 
found  my  strength  coming  from 
Christ  and  the  example  he  gave  in 
his  life. 

And  the  little  miracles  did 
happen,  and  we  were  guided 
through  impossible  times.  In  the 
intimacy  of  prayer,  Jesus  shows 
me  my  limitations  and  where  I 
need  to  grow;  he  teaches  me  to 
listen  to  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit 
and  not  my  own.  One  great  lesson 
I have  learned  in  prayer  is  to  do 
everything  in  my  day  together 
with  Jesus  as  my  companion. 

The  Eucharist 

A source  of  wonder  and  awe 
for  me  as  a priest  is  the  power  of 
the  Eucharist  to  bring  together  a 
community  to  be  nourished  and 
sustained  in  the  midst  of  great 
hardship  and  suffering.  Whether 
it  is  celebrated  in  a remote  moun- 
tain chapel,  or  in  a busy  market 
town  or  city,  the  Eucharist  enables 
the  people  to  come  together  and 
hear  again  God's  Word,  share 
their  own  word  and  prayers,  and 
receive  the  life-giving  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Then  they  can  go 
out  again  as  renewed  signs  to  one 
another  of  the  Reign  of  God,  sus- 
tained in  hope  against  all  odds. 

In  some  circumstances,  the 
priest  missionary  is  alone  cele- 
brating the  Eucharist,  perhaps 
living  among  peoples  of  other 
religious  traditions,  or  in  circum- 
stances that  may  not  allow  a pub- 
lic celebration.  Here  Christ's  pres- 
ence is  felt  as  friend  and 
shepherd,  and  the  missioner  real- 
izes a spiritual  connection  to  the 
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whole  people  of  God.  Fed  by 
Christ  with  food  for  the  journey, 
the  priest  is  then  sent  out  in  con- 
fidence to  serve  in  whatever 
manner  the  people  and  events  of 
each  day  require. 

The  People  of  God 

"We  meet  in  the  people." 

These  were  the  words  of  one 
Filipino  bishop  when  a rebel 
group  asked  for  his  support  and 
cooperation  with  their  struggle  to 
oust  the  Marcos  dictatorship  of 
those  days.  Implied  in  the  bish- 
op's answer  was  his  conviction 
that  the  God  of  Truth,  Justice  and 
Peace  is  present  in  the  people 
and  not  in  ideologies,  or  even 
theologies  for  that  matter. 

A significant  realization  in  the 
life  of  the  priest  missionary  is 
that  the  people  transform  us. 
Living  in  solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  those  on  the  margins,  we 
experience  the  witness  of  their 
faith  as  they  rely  upon  God  to 
sustain  them  daily,  through 
every  hardship.  We  recognize 
many  times  over  that  rather  than 
bringing  Christ,  we  are  led  to 
discover  Christ  alive  among  the 
people  who  know  their  God  is 
with  them. 

Celibacy 

"Can  1 be  celibate?"  The  model 
we  look  to  in  answering  this 
question  is  Christ  himself.  Was 
Christ  a sexual  being?  Did  he 
experience  friendship,  intimacy? 
Did  he  have  to  cope  with  loneli- 
ness and  the  desire  for  human 
affection? 


The  answer  to  all  of  the  above 
is  "Yes!"  Jesus  modeled  the  celi- 
bate person  as  one  who  was 
fully,  joyfully  human.  He  cher- 
ished his  mother,  relished  the 
companionship  of  his  disciples, 
needed  the  loving  friendship  of 
Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus,  and 
continually  sought  the  deepest 
intimacy  with  God  in  whom  he 
was  nourished  and  renewed  to 
continue  his  mission. 

"Can  I accept  to  be  celibate  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  happy  and 
fulfilled  as  a priest  missioner?" 
Certainly,  if  you  are  called  by 
Christ  to  the  vocation  of  priest- 
hood. For  people  of  faith,  our 
happiness  is  determined  in  a 
major  way  by  understanding 
ourselves  and  the  nature  of  our 
vocation.  Whatever  our  vocation, 
we  begin  to  realize  true  happi- 
ness and  fulfillment  through  our 
commitment  to  living  out  that 
call  with  Christ  as  friend  and 
guide. 

Loneliness 

While  every  priest  needs  and 
enjoys  the  company  of  friends 
and  companions,  priests  do  expe- 
rience loneliness.  In  fact,  there 
are  times  of  loneliness  in  every 
vocation,  including  marriage. 
Loneliness  is  a normal  aspect  of 
life.  Truly  understood,  moments 
of  loneliness  are  a gift  from  God 
calling  us  into  deeper  relation- 
ship with  the  Divine  heart.  Only 
in  God  do  we  find  our  truest 
fulfillment,  a need  that  no  human 
being  can  fill.  The  words  of  Jesus 
come  to  mind:  "Anyone  who  has 
left  houses  or  brothers  or  sisters 


Above:  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  has  been  celebrat- 
ing Eucharist  and  living  the  Good  News 
among  the  people  of  the  Dominican 


Republic  since  1965. 

Centre:  Fr.  Jim  McGuire  shares  a meal 
with  a family  in  the  Philippines  where 
he  served  for  32  years. 

Top:  Members  of  a Makuxi  indigenous 
community  who  are  about  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  greet  Bishop 
Aldo  Mongiano  and  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Ron  MacDonell.  Guariba,  Brazil. 
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or  father  or  mother  or  children  or 
fields  for  my  name's  sake  will 
receive  a hundredfold..." 

(Matthew  19:29 ) 

Community 

When  I arrived  in  the  Philip- 
pines only  a few  years  ordained, 
there  were  six  Scarboro  priests 
assigned  to  parishes  along  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Southern  Leyte. 
Not  far  from  the  others  by  motor- 
bike or  jeep,  I found  that  getting 
together  with  my  Scarboro  com- 
munity refreshed  and  renewed 
me.  When  we  gathered  for  meet- 
ings, there  were  times  when  we 
shared  strong  opinions  and  differ- 
ing views  on  circumstances  relat- 
ed to  our  mission  there.  But  when 
the  meeting  was  over  and  we  ate 
and  socialized  together,  you 
would  never  know  that  this 
happy,  joking  group  were  the 
same  people  in  that  earlier  heated 
discussion. 

Also  missioned  with  us  in  our 
area  of  the  Philippines  was  a 
small  community  of  Canadian 
Sisters.  We  were  good  friends  and 
grew  to  be  mutually  supportive  of 
each  other  in  our  various  min- 
istries. We  became  an  extended 
community.  Christ  was  central  to 
our  relationship,  experienced  in 
special  times  of  prayer  and  our 
weekly  celebration  of  Eucharist 
together,  usually  followed  by  a 
meal  and  social  time.  During  our 
gatherings,  we  shared  the  joys 
and  challenges  of  our  lived  expe- 
rience among  the  people  strug- 


"Serving the  Reign  of  God  requires  a 

COMMITMENT  TO  INTERRELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE, 
ECUMENISM,  RECONCILIATION,  ENCULTURATION,  AND 
JUSTICE  AND  PEACE.  THESE  ARE  THE  NEW  FRONTIERS 
OF  MISSION  TODAY."  Fr.  Jack  Lynch , S.F.M. 

Photo  left:  During  a recent  visit  to  Tibet,  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  has  an  opportunity  to  dialogue  with  Buddhist  nuns. 


gling  with  many  challenges  in 
that  Pacific  area.  Our  shared  faith, 
friendship  and  community  still 
bonds  us  today  wherever  we  are 
in  the  world. 

Openness  to  the  new 

From  our  origins,  Scarboro 
Missions  has  been  in  continual 
transformation.  Founded  in  1918 
as  a society  of  priests,  our  under- 
standing of  mission  and  ways  of 
living  mission  have  changed  sig- 
nificantly over  the  years. 

Since  1975,  single  and  married 
lay  missioners  have  joined  us  in 
serving  the  Reign  of  God.  This  is  a 
new  model  for  mission — ordained 
and  laity  serving  together.  For 
Scarboro  priests,  this  has  meant 
developing  a partnership  with 
laity,  a partnership  that  continues 
to  evolve  and  deepen. 

In  many  countries  where  we 
have  served  to  build  up  vocations 
and  leadership  for  the  local 
Church,  today  local  clergy  and 
religious  are  taking  over.  Thus 
our  Scarboro  priests  are  free  to 
move  on  and  to  serve  in  new 
ways.  Some  of  our  missioners 
have  developed  new  skills  and 
are  witnessing  to  the  Good  News 
in  new  and  unexpected  ways. 
These  include  teaching  in  China 
where  we  give  witness  by  our 
presence,  service  and  friendship; 
studying  Arabic  in  preparation 
for  Islamic  studies;  doing  inter- 
faith dialogue  in  Canada  and 
overseas;  acquiring  expertise  in 
linguistics  to  assist  the  survival  of 


indigenous  peoples  in  Brazil. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  not  a large 
community.  In  fact,  we  are  small 
in  number  by  comparison  to  other 
communities  like  us.  Yet,  God  is 
clearly  doing  something  wonder- 
ful among  us. 

Challenges  ahead 

To  what  other  new  challenges 
will  God  direct  us  in  future?  We 
do  not  know  where  the  Spirit  will 
lead.  But  a glance  at  the  daily 
news  reveals  a suffering,  broken 
world,  stirring  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  continue  to  respond  in 
whatever  way  God  calls  us.  The 
needs  of  the  world  shout  out,  and 
they  are  the  Spirit's  voice.  God  is 
indeed  knocking  on  the  door  of 
the  hearts  of  many  young  people, 
some  of  whom  could  become  the 
new  priests  and  missioners  need- 
ed to  serve  the  Reign  of  God  in 
this  new  millennium. 

Who  are  these  young  people? 
You  are  joyful,  faith-filled  per- 
sons, full  of  zeal  and  ready  to 
commit  your  lives  to  bringing 
about  a world  of  justice,  peace 
and  love.  God  is  saying  to  you, 
"Come  and  be  my  witnesses." 

The  world  awaits  the  healing 
and  liberating  love  that  God 
delivers  through  the  lives  and 
service  of  those  who  will  dare  to 
answer  this  exciting  invitation. °° 
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The  spirit  of  priesthood 

To  witness  Christ  today , you  must  be  willing  to  go  to  the  other  side 

AND  BE  CHALLENGED  AND  ENCHANTED  BY  WHAT  YOU  EXPERIENCE 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Nothing  is  more  constant 
than  change.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  change.  Some  of 
it  for  the  good,  some  of  it  for  the 
not  so  good.  Applying  yester- 
day's norms  to  today  may  not  be 
the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Tossed  about  on  this  sea  of 
change,  what  qualities  and  gifts 
must  a priest  missionary  possess? 
What  comes  to  mind  are  faith, 
respect  for  the  other,  a willing- 
ness to  serve,  an  openness  to 
change,  a sense  of  thanksgiving 
and  privilege,  a hunger  and  thirst 
for  justice,  a willingness  to  risk, 
an  interest  in  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  gift  of  contemplation, 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

Indeed  it  is  easier,  when 
attempting  to  describe  a priest 
missionary,  to  say  like  St.  Paul 
that  one  must  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  St.  Paul  also  writes  about 
putting  on  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Personally,  I favour  the  word 
"witness"  to  "missionary."  The 
term  "missionary"  carries  the 
idea  of  one  who  is  trying  to  con- 
vert, to  change  the  other  to  your 
way  of  life  or  thinking.  Today, 
many  people  take  offense  at  such 
a word  and  tend  to  turn  off,  to 
dismiss  the  message  as  well  as 
the  messenger.  So,  I prefer  the 
word  "witness"  as  used  by  Christ 
when  he  told  his  disciples,  "You 
will  be  my  witnesses  to  the  ends 
of  the  Earth"  (Acts  1:8).  To  be 
such  a witness  is  the  ultimate  in 
gift,  in  privilege,  and  in  responsi- 
bility. 

As  priest  witnesses,  we  start 
off  with  a profound  faith  in  God 
as  Creator,  as  Redeemer,  and  as 


Sanctifier.  Our  Creator  God 
dwells  within  us,  within  others 
and  within  all  of  Creation,  all 
created  good.  It  is  because  of  this 
presence  of  God  that  we 
approach  others  with  respect  for 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  within 
them  and  within  their  culture, 
tradition  and  religion.  Together 
with  them,  we  journey  to  discov- 
er our  gracious  God  both  within 
and  without. 

This  journey  will  lead  the  wit- 
ness of  Christ  to  be  servant.  The 
priest  witness  will  be  involved  in 
the  joys  and  hopes,  the  concerns 
and  anxieties  of  the  other.  He  will 
make  the  other's  cause  his  own. 
He  will  stand  in  solidarity  with 
others  in  their  struggle  for  a life 
befitting  their  dignity  as  children 
of  God.  In  word  and  deed,  the 
priest  witness  will  announce  a 
time  of  justice,  peace  and  love, 
and  denounce  all  that  diminishes 
the  human  person. 

This  journey  of  discovery  of 
the  God  among  us  will  be  ignited 
by  a pondering,  a contemplation 
of  a God  whose  presence  lifts  up 
the  lowly  and  scatters  the  proud. 
It  is  a contemplation  that  is  ever 
watchful,  able  to  discern  God's 
presence  in  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  making  us  ever  mindful  of 
our  service  to  truth  and  justice, 
peace  and  love. 

To  witness  Christ  today,  we 
must  be  willing  to  go  to  the  other 
side,  and  to  be  challenged  and 
enchanted  by  what  we  experi- 
ence. We  must  be  compassionate, 
willing  to  include  and  not 
exclude.  We  must  be  vulnerable, 
yet  unafraid  because  of  our  faith 


After  serving  many  years  among  the 
Japanese  people,  Fr.  Gerald  Curry 
strikes  a gong  during  the  Prayers  of 
the  Faithful  at  a Scarboro  communi- 
ty Mass  in  Toronto  celebrating  the 
people  of  Japan.  It  is  the  Japanese 
tradition  to  ring  a gong  or  bell, 
letting  the  sound  resonate  as  our 
prayers  rise  up  to  God. 


in  the  presence  of  Christ.  The 
witness  must  be  a dreamer,  a 
visionary,  a sign  of  unity  and 
community. 

Scarboro's  prayer  for  mission- 
ary witness  urges  a strong  faith, 
that  we  make  our  journey  of  dis- 
covery with  confidence;  an 
unshakable  hope,  that  we  may  be 
joyful;  and  a loving  heart,  that  we 
may  be  servants  of  all. 

All  of  this  attempts  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  priesthood  and  of 
Christian  witness.  It  is  the  gift, 
the  grace,  the  gratitude  and  the 
generosity  of  being  called  to  mag- 
nify the  Lord  and  rejoice  in 
God.<=o 
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Why  be  a missionary  priest? 

Coming  to  a joyful  decision  after  a journey  of  discernment  that  includes 

STUDY , COMMUNITY  LIFE , AND  PASTORAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  CANADA  AND  OVERSEAS 
By  Ignacio  Pinedo 


hen  I learned  that  I was 
assigned  to  work  at  St. 
Dominic's  parish  in 
Mississauga  this  past  summer,  I 
nearly  leaped  for  joy.  This  was 
something  I had  yearned  for 
because  I knew  that  the  experi- 
ence would  help  me  in  discerning 
my  vocation. 

You  may  ask  why  working  in  a 
Canadian  parish  would  be  so 
important  for  someone  who 
wants  to  become  a missionary 
priest.  This  is  similar  to  another 
question  I am  often  asked:  "Why 
do  you  want  to  be  a missionary 
priest  when  there  is  such  a need 
for  priests  here  in  Canada?" 

The  answer  to  these  questions 
is  not  as  simple  as  saying  that,  as 
the  son  of  immigrants  and  an 
immigrant  myself,  and  having 
lived  in  different  countries  of  the 
world,  I have  developed  a love  for 
the  many  peoples  and  cultures 
that  exist.  Nor  is  it  a matter  of  my 
ability  with  languages.  Nor  does 
it  have  to  do  with  my  love,  or  lack 
thereof,  for  Canada  that  would 
keep  me  from  staying  and  work- 
ing here  as  a parish  priest. 

I have  had  several  pastoral 
experiences  here  that  have  given 
me  a sense  of  the  work  I might  be 
doing  as  a priest.  I have  worked 
in  soup  kitchens  and  drop-in 
centers,  at  homes  for  the  aged,  at 
a centre  for  young  unwed  moth- 
ers, with  refugee  families,  and  as 
a hospital  chaplain.  I have  done 
pastoral  work  among  the  indige- 
nous people  of  Ecuador.  But  I 
lacked  an  experience  of  working 
and  living  in  a Canadian  parish, 
alongside  a pastor,  and  develop- 


ing a close  pastoral  relationship 
with  parishioners. 

There  is  not  a lot  of  difference 
between  my  training  as  a Scar- 
boro  missionary  priest  and  the 
training  of  a diocesan  priest.  As  a 
Scarboro  priest  candidate,  I 
receive  additional  training  to  help 
me  adjust  to  some  of  the  cultural 
and  linguistic  differences  of  work- 
ing in  a foreign  country,  and  I 
receive  additional  courses  in  the 
theology  and  history  of  mission. 

The  difference  comes,  I believe, 
when  you  look  at  the  spirituality 
and  the  pastoral  nature  of  a mis- 
sion community.  Living  with  a 
community  such  as  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions and  talking  to  the  mission- 
ers  who  have  worked  overseas 
has  given  me  a sense  of  their 
experience  of  mission,  of  what 
mission  work  is  all  about.  They 
talk  about  the  plight  of  the  poor; 
the  terrible  conditions  under 
which  many  people  live;  the 
unjust  oppression  exerted  by  the 
ruling  powers,  and  so  on. 

And  missioners  talk  about  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  change 
things,  to  break  down  barriers,  to 
unite  people,  to  redeem  them  and 
to  heal  them,  no  matter  how  terri- 


ble the  socio-economic,  cultural, 
and  political  conditions  might  be. 

Working  at  St.  Dominic's  this 
past  summer  taught  me  what  is 
required  to  be  a good  and  loving 
pastor,  and  how  to  minister  in 
both  a challenging  and  compas- 
sionate way.  I learned  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  midst  of  a congregation.  There 
is  a life  in  the  pews  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  people's  lived  faith,  in 
their  understanding  of  the  con- 
nection between  faith  and  life. 

The  Spirit  is  alive  in  their  prayer- 
fulness; in  their  joyful  liturgies;  in 
their  understanding  of  the  Sacra- 
ments as  giving  grace  to  the  mile- 
stones in  their  lives;  and  in  their 
active  participation  in  the  differ- 
ent ministries  of  the  parish. 

Most  importantly,  1 learned 
what  happens  when  a congrega- 
tion heeds  the  call  of  the  Lord  to 
go  and  put  out  into  the  deep,  to 
reach  out  to  the  least  fortunate,  to 
share  our  spiritual  and  material 
wealth  with  the  least  of  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  The  parishioners 
become  what  I would  call  a social- 
ly-conscious  Gospel  community. 
What  a great  example  for  a future 
missionary  priest  who  is  called  to 
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Facing  page:  Scarboro  priest 
candidate  Ignacio  Pinedo 
(front  row  centre)  with 
Fr.  Timothy  Hanley  (back 
row)  and  members  of 
St.  Dominic's  parish, 
Mississauga.  Ignacio  worked 
at  St.  Dominic's  last  summer 
as  part  of  his  discernment. 


By  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 


Ponderings 

The  call  to  priesthood  is  ongoing , 

DEEPENING  WITH  EACH  NEW  STEP 


walk  among  the  poor. 

I fell  in  love  with  this  parish 
community,  yet  the  experience 
only  affirmed  my  decision  to 
become  a missionary  priest. 
Among  the  parishioners  at  St. 
Dominic's,  I met  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  These  are 
the  fortunate  ones  who  have 
made  it  out  of  their  countries 
and  have  come  to  Canada,  to  'a 
land  of  plenty.'  But  what  about 
those  who  did  not  make  it,  the 
ones  who  are  still  struggling 
and  dying  in  poorer  nations? 

For  me,  being  a missionary 
priest  is  about  sharing  your 
gifts  with  others.  It  is  about 
living  in  those  places  of  the 
world  where  the  poor  have  no 
safety  net,  where  great  injus- 
tices are  committed  against  the 
weakest  in  society.  Being  a 
missionary  priest  is  about  liv- 
ing in  solidarity  and  love.  It  is 
about  becoming  one  with  those 
who  have  a special  place  in  the 
heart  of  God — the  poor,  the 
widow,  the  orphan  and  the 
stranger. 

And  it  is  about  trust.  Yes,  a 
missionary  priest  is  someone 
who  is  willing  to  trust  his  life  to 
God  in  places  where  he  is  "a 
stranger  foraging  in  an 
unknown  land."  It  is  placing 
himself  totally  in  the  hands  of 
God,  while  doing  God's  work 
in  the  world.  What  better  life 
can  a Christian  hope  to  live?°° 

Ignacio  Pinedo  is  a priest  candi- 
date with  Scarboro  Missions.  This 
January  he  will  be  ordained  to  the 
diaconate. 


The  word  "pondering"  holds  great  significance  for  people  who  are  dis- 
cerning future  direction.  This  word  is  given  to  Mary  in  Luke  1:29: 
"Greetings,  favoured  one!  The  Lord  be  with  you.  But  she  was  much 
perplexed  by  his  words  and  pondered  what  sort  of  greeting  this  might  be." 

Luke  used  the  word  "pondered"  because  Mary  had  to  make  a crucial 
decision  in  her  life,  a decision  in  faith.  She  had  to  weigh  the  angel's  words, 
assess  them  and  bring  them  in  prayer.  Whatever  decision  she  made,  it  was 
important  that  she  be  at  peace  with  that  decision. 

Each  of  us  will  come  to  stages  in  our  lives  when  we  have  to  ponder 
major  life  decisions.  I had  to  ponder  such  a decision  in  the  1960s:  "What 
should  I do  with  my  life?"  I wondered.  A vital  component  for  my  decision 
was  and  is  my  faith  and  the  faith  of  others.  I was  helped  by  the  fact  that  I 
was  blessed  with  an  attentive  family  and  solid  example  from  the  priests  of 
the  Diocese  of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  my  hometown.  The  priests  were 
connected  with  the  youth  of  the  parishes  and  many  of  us  got  to  know  them 
quite  well. 

Although  the  appeal  towards  the  priesthood  was  there,  I sensed  another 
dimension  inviting  me — that  of  overseas  mission.  Certainly  the  basis  for  this 
was  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antigonish.  Added  to  that 
was  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Coady  International  Institute,  a centre  of 
excellence  in  community-based  development.  Only  of  late  have  I been  able 
to  piece  together  these  threads  of  the  fabric  forming  the  roots  of  my  vocation 
to  the  missionary  priesthood. 

During  the  1960s,  with  the  help  of  discerning  people  like  Bishop  William 
Power,  then  bishop  of  Antigonish,  I was  able  to  pursue  this  dimension  of  the 
priesthood.  Over  the  years,  I have  come  to  realize  that  the  call,  the  invitation, 
is  ongoing,  deepening  with  each  new  step  of  this  amazing  journey. 

Once  I agreed  to  come  to  Scarboro  Missions,  the  call  was  far  from  com- 
plete. It  became  more  focused  with  each  new  assignment. 

My  first  appointment  was  to  the  Caribbean  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines.  Here  the  Holy  Spirit  began  to  mold  me  on  another  level.  It 
was  a formation  far  different  from  what  I had  received  at  the  seminary.  In 
the  villages  of  Marriagua  and  in  the  marketplace,  the  people  shaped  me 
more  in  the  image  of  what  God  desired  of  me. 

The  call  unfolds  with  my  recall  to  Canada  in  1990.  During  two  years  in 
leadership  as  a member  of  the  General  Council,  I came  to  love  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions even  more.  I discovered  the  giftedness  of  the  priests  and  lay  people, 
men  and  women,  who  make  up  our  mission  community. 

In  1992,  I was  assigned  to  Guyana,  to  the  Essequibo-Pomeroon  parish. 
This  was  a time  of  adapting  to  change,  to  a new  mission  and  people. 

Today,  I continue  to  serve  in  Guyana,  now  in  Demerara  on  the  east 
coast.  In  an  amazing  way,  I have  experienced  the  presence  of  our  Scarboro 
priest  and  lay  missioners  who  served  here  before  me  since  the  1950s.  I am 
able  to  re-live  the  wonderful  stories  I heard  of  their  life  in  mission  among  the 
Guyanese.  And  my  call  continues. ..°° 
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The  sweet  and  the  bitter 

It  is  a privilege  to  walk  with  the  gentle  Makuxi  people  of  northern  Brazil , 

AND  TO  SHARE  THEIR  LAUGHTER  AND  THEIR  PAIN 


By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  S.F.M. 


The  Brazilians  have  a saying: 
"a  vida  e uma  mistura  fina, 
com  doce  e amargo"  (life  is  a 
delicate  mixture,  with  the  sweet 
and  the  bitter).  Indeed,  that  is  my 
experience  here  as  a missionary 
priest  among  the  Makuxi  (mak  koo 
SHEE)  people  of  northern  Brazil.  I 
feel  the  bitterness  each  day. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Makuxi 
have  been  struggling  to  gain  con- 
trol of  their  ancestral  lands, 
marked  off  as  the  Raposa/Serra 
do  Sol  Reserve.  Most  of  the  cattle 
ranchers  who  invaded  Makuxi 
lands  have  left,  compensated  by 
the  federal  government.  Recently, 
however,  huge  rice-growing  oper- 
ations have  been  set  up  inside  the 
borders  of  Makuxi  lands.  One 
village  leader  told  me  that  a rice- 
grower  and  his  workers  arrived  in 
the  village,  threatening  to  kill  the 
leader  if  lie  resisted  their  presence. 

Stories  like  this  chill  me.  There 
are  individuals  who  are  ready  to 
kill  innocent  people  in  order  to 
make  money.  Because  we  support 
native  rights,  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies here  are  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion by  the  land  invaders.  We  live 
in  a climate  of  tension. 

The  bitterness  of  life  is  also 
caused  by  an  internal  demon  of 
the  Makuxi  communities:  alco- 
holism. I have  sat  through  many 
meetings,  listening  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  community  regard- 
ing the  drinking.  I have  heard  the 
despair  in  the  voices  of  women 
who  talk  of  their  husbands' 
dependence  on  alcohol,  of  how 
their  children  go  hungry  because 
the  men  do  not  fish  or  work  in  the 
manioc  fields.  It  is  a vicious  circle: 


the  men  drink  to  numb 
the  pain  of  poverty,  but 
the  drinking  only  wors- 
ens the  poverty. 

Sickness  is  rampant  in 
the  villages.  Safe  drinking 
water  is  rare,  and  the 
Makuxi  often  succumb  to 
amoebic  dysentery  and 
other  intestinal  diseases. 

We  missionaries  also 
share  this  ordeal,  as  it  is 
not  always  possible  to 
control  our  water  supply. 

A few  months  ago,  I came 
down  with  an  intestinal 
infection — fever,  diarrhea  and 
dizziness.  Twenty  others  in  the 
village  suffered  from  it,  too.  We 
later  found  out  that  there  were 
mangos  rotting  in  the  village 
water  tank.  Those  responsible  for 
cleaning  the  tank  were  lax  in  their 
job. 

But  life  is  not  all  bitter.  The 
good  moments  of  sweetness  and 
joy  far  outnumber  whatever  diffi- 
culties come  our  way.  The  Makuxi 
are  a gentle,  friendly  people.  Time 
slows  down  in  the  Makuxi  world 
and  conversing  with  people 
becomes  an  art.  We  often  gather 
under  a mango  tree,  or  on  a bench 
outside  a thatched  house,  chatting 
and  sharing  news. 

I love  the  sounds  of  the  Makuxi 
language,  the  way  they  joke 
around,  their  sense  of  humour. 
There  is  lots  of  laughter  and  much 
love  shared. 

Here  on  the  dusty,  sun-beaten 
plains  of  Roraima,  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  sweetness  of 
nature:  the  canopy  of  stars  at  night 
and  the  spectacular  sunrises,  the 


Offertory  of  local  products  by  children  of  the 
community,  as  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  celebrates 
Mass  in  Japo  village.  Brazil. 


many  birds  whose  song  fills  the 
air,  and  the  exotic  butterflies  and 
insects.  There  is  always  some  new, 
intriguing  aspect  of  nature  to 
appreciate. 

1 also  feel  the  sweetness  of  life 
in  the  deep  religiosity  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  a priest,  I am  privileged  to 
celebrate  the  Sacraments  with 
many  Makuxi  communities,  and  I 
am  always  struck  by  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  the  people 
participate  in  the  Sacraments.  The 
Makuxi  are  famous  for  their  gift  of 
music,  and  our  celebrations  are 
usually  filled  with  song,  accompa- 
nied by  guitars  and  drums. 

After  each  visit  to  a village, 
some  refrain  usually  repeats  itself 
in  my  head,  like  a mantra,  remind- 
ing me  that  despite  the  hardships, 
there  is  always  joy.  Life  is,  indeed, 
a delicate  mixture  of  the  bitter  and 

the  sweet.oo 

After  completing  his  doctorate  in 
linguistics  at  McGill  University, 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  has  returned  to 
mission  in  Brazil  working  with 
Native  languages. 
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Witness  to  hope 


Intimacy  with  Jesus  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a 

PRIEST  MISSIONARY  AS  HE  REVEALS  THE  HOPE  OF  A HEALING  WORLD 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  a 
child  of  God  as  told  to  me. 
She  was  an  elderly  woman 
with  an  unusual  name,  Vasilica, 
and  an  unusual  wisdom.  She  lived 
in  the  little  town  of  Miches  nestled 
on  the  shores  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  just 
beyond  a range  of  steep  hills. 

Vasilica  was  fascinated  with  the 
pastor,  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Dan 
MacNeil.  She  followed  his  every 
move,  in  the  church,  on  the  street, 
in  the  stores,  wherever  he  walked 
among  the  people. 

I was  pastor  in  Miches  for  a 
brief  time  after  Fr.  Dan  left.  One 
day  a catechist  told  me  that  Vasili- 
ca had  joined  his  class  uninvited. 

"I  was  describing  Jesus  as  a 
stranger,"  the  catechist  said,  "how 
kind  Jesus  was,  the  marvelous 
things  he  did,  his  love  for  the 
people  and  their  love  for  him,  his 
way  of  speaking  about  new  and 
wonderful  things.  Then,  I asked 
the  children  who  they  thought  this 
strange  man  might  be.  Well,  Vasil- 
ica immediately  shouted:  Tadre 
Daniel!'" 

Fr.  Dan  had  been  her  "strange 
holy  man,"  her  Jesus.  Although  Fr. 
Dan  had  much  difficulty  with 
Spanish,  he  made  Jesus  better 
known  to  the  people  of  Miches 
through  his  loving  service  to 
them.  After  Fr.  Dan  died,  someone 
from  Miches  sent  an  article  to  a 
Dominican  newspaper.  The  title  of 


the  article  read:  "We  have  known 
a saint". 

As  Scarboro  missioners,  we 
often  heard  Fr.  Dan  express  his 
intimacy  with  Jesus  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  He  referred  to  Jesus  as 
"a  priest  from  Jerusalem."  While 
Fr.  Dan  served  in  mission  in  the 
isolated  town  of  Miches,  Jesus  had 
been  his  constant  companion.  So 
was  Vasilica. 

There  is  no  meaning  to  priest- 
hood or  to  missions  without  an 
intimate  relationship  with  Jesus. 
The  experience  of  such  friendship 
is  joy,  peace,  confidence  and 
strength.  Such  friendship  over- 
comes all,  even  in  the  midst  of  fear 
and  failure.  It  is  truly  shalom.  What 
a thrill  to  be  in  such  love  and  sur- 
render. 

A missionary  priest  gives  his 
life  in  search  of  such  intimacy 
with  Jesus.  That  is  his  vocation. 
With  such  a relationship,  the  mis- 
sionary priest  learns  gradually 
about  the  ministry  for  which  he 
was  ordained.  It  is  as  we  used  to 
sing  at  the  time  of  farewell  to 
newly  ordained  missionaries:  "Go 
forth  ye  heralds  of  God's  tender 
mercy!" 

Of  course,  priests  are  not  the 
only  ones  called  to  such  relation- 
ship. That  is  the  vocation  of  all 
human  beings.  We  are  all  children 
of  God,  children  of  the  Divine.  We 
are  all  called  to  some  particular 


Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Dan 
MacNeil  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  he  served 
for  40  years. 


Celebrating  Eucharist  with  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  After  25  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Fr.  Joe  Curcio 
walked  with  the  poor  in  war-torn 
Nicaragua  during  the  1980s. 


task  in  building  the  reign  of  God. 
St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  patroness  of 
missions,  saw  love  as  her  voca- 
tion. That  is  what  is  common  and 
basic  to  all:  to  know  Jesus  and 
enter  into  a surrender  of  love.  It  is 
this  love  that  is  shared  with  all 
children  of  God  and  with  creation 
itself. 

The  world  is  filled  with  vio- 
lence and  sorrow,  hunger  and 
abuse,  hatred  and  rejection,  decep- 
tion and  greed,  extreme  wealth 
and  poverty,  the  powerful  and  the 
powerless,  and  finally,  death.  Into 
this  world  the  missionary  priest  is 
sent  with  a special  ministry,  the 
ministry  of  life.  With  Jesus,  we 
suffer  all  things,  even  death.  With 
Jesus  we  reveal  the  hope  of  a heal- 
ing world,  a new  life  even  on 
Earth.  Yes,  even  death  will  be 
overcome.  We  can  help  the  world 
to  laugh  and  to  love  again. °° 
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Scarboro  Missions' 

interfaith  journey 


By  Paul  McKenna 

Are  you  surprised  that  Catholic 
priests  are  involved  in  inter- 
faith dialogue?  There  should  be  no 
surprises  here.  Since  the  early 
decades  of  the  20th  Century, 
priests  and  religious  around  the 
world  have  been  seriously  and 
profoundly  involved  in  interfaith 
dialogue.  Most  celebrated  among 
these  are  Thomas  Merton,  Henri 
Le  Saux  and  Bede  Griffiths.  Much 
of  this  early  dialogue  focused  on 
inter-religious  spirituality  and 
theological  study. 

And  then  came  the  "Niagara 
Falls"  breakthrough  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  in  which  the 
Church  officially  recognized  the 
presence  of  grace,  truth  and  holi- 
ness in  other  religions. 

Since  then,  priests  all  over  the 
world  have  embraced  dialogue  in 
creative  and  courageous  ways, 
and  on  many  levels — through 
prayer,  academic  study,  social 
justice,  global  development,  and 
intercultural  and  East-West  dia- 
logue. 

Today,  interfaith  dialogue  is  a 
key  emphasis  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' work.  Scarboro  priest  and 
lay  missioners  walk  in  other  lands, 
celebrating  God's  presence  in  the 
life,  history,  culture  and  faiths  of 
the  people  among  whom  they 
serve.  And  they  are  transformed 
by  this  experience.  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' work  in  interfaith  dialogue 
reflects  the  witness  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  the  Church's  official 
teaching  that  dialogue  is  a vital 
and  integral  function  of  mission.<*> 

Paul  McKenna  is  the  coordinator 
of  Scarboro  Missions'  Interfaith  Desk. 


ciocKwise  pom  aoove: 

• A Muslim  youth  speaker  at  the  World  Youth  Day  interfaith  event  in  Toronto,  co- 
sponsored by  Scarboro  Missions  and  the  Toronto  Muslim  community.  Seated  to 
her  left  are  Abdul  Patel,  an  imam  (spiritual  leader)  within  the  Muslim  community, 
and  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole. 

• J.W.  Windland  of  the  Encounter  World  Religions  Centre  in  Guelph  displays 
and  explains  sacred  objects  from  the  world's  religions  to  Scarboro  priest  and  lay 
missioners.  Toronto. 

• Wearing  the  required  head  coverings,  Scarboro  missioners  attend  a day  of 
welcome  and  dialogue  at  a Sikh  temple.  Toronto. 

• Fr.  Gerald  Curry  presents  Scarboro's  Golden  Rule  poster  to  Fr.  Paul  MacNeil  and 
Sr.  Millie  MacNeil,  chaplains  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Nova  Scotia. 

• In  Guyana,  a nation  of  primarily  Flindus,  Muslims  and  Christians,  Fr.  David 
Warren  visits  with  Fr.  Paramaivam  Stanislaus  Arul,  a Jesuit  priest  from  India  and 
the  founder  of  an  interfaith  house  of  prayer  in  Port  Mourant. 

• Fr.  Brian  Swords  visits  with  a Buddhist  monk  in  Tibet. 
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If  all  the  religious  traditions  worked 
together  to  combat  the  brokenness 
in  our  world,  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  goodness 
and  love,  of  compassion  and  mercy, 
of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  and 
of  justice,  respect  and  dignity  for  all. 
The  result  would  be  universal  peace." 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Raymond  O'Toole 
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Expect  the  unexpected 

After  41  years , the  eife  of  a missionary  priest 

CONTINUES  TO  BE  A WALK  IN  FAITH  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN 
By  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais  passes  through  a Manobo  village  in  the  hills  of 
Mindanao,  Philippines. 


hen  I first  set  out  in 
mission  as  a young 
priest  41  years  ago,  I 
did  not  know  what  was  in  store 
for  me.  With  much  excitement, 

Fr.  Longie  MacLean  and  I board- 
ed the  boat  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Philippines  in  the  fall  of  1962. 
We  were  going  to  “The  Pearl  of 
the  Orient".  We  would  learn  a 
new  language  and  get  to  know  a 
new  people.  Our  faith  was  strong, 
but  on  this  17-day  boat  trip  we 
began  to  learn  firsthand  how 
important  it  is  to  have  faith  in  a 
loving  God. 

There  were  only  11  passengers 
on  board:  four  retired  couples,  a 
widower,  and  Fr.  Longie  and  I. 
Needless  to  say,  we  all  got  to 
know  each  other  very  well  during 
the  trip. 

The  evening  before  the  ship 
landed  in  Manila,  the  other  pas- 
sengers had  a farewell  party  for 
us.  During  the  party  I saw  Elaine, 
one  of  the  passengers,  sitting  by 
herself  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

I sat  beside  her  and  asked  why 
she  was  crying.  She  said,  “I  feel 
so  bad  for  you  and  Longie.  You 
are  going  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Philippines  and  you  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  and  what 
the  people  will  be  like." 

I assured  her  that  we  were 
looking  forward  to  our  mission 
work  and  were  excited  about  it. 
But  I sensed  that  there  was  more 
to  her  tears.  "Come  on,"  I said, 
"Tell  me  the  real  reason  why  you 
are  crying." 

She  answered,  "It  is  so  terrible 
to  grow  old." 

She  was  about  75  years  of 


age — in  her  twilight  years.  She 
adhered  to  no  religious  belief  and 
was  not  a person  of  faith.  She  and 
her  husband  were  extremely 
wealthy.  This  was  their  third  trip 
around  the  world.  During  her  life 
she  had  had  everything,  but  now 
she  felt  she  had  no  purpose;  that 
she  had  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  in  her  remaining  years. 

This  memory  came  flooding 
back  to  me  seven  years  later 
while  working  in  Southern  Leyte, 
Philippines.  I was  called  to  visit  a 
sick  man  and  the  people  led  me 
outside  of  town  to  a bamboo 
shack  in  a coconut  grove. 

Eighty-year-old  Felix  was 
dying.  Lie  lay  on  a hard  wooden 
bed  and  his  wife  Dolores  sat 
beside  him,  holding  his  hand. 

I gave  Felix  the  Sacrament  of 


the  Sick  and  gave  them  both  Lloly 
Communion.  When  I had  fin- 
ished, Felix  began  to  speak  of  his 
wife.  "Poor  Dolores,"  he  said. 
"She  has  to  feed  me,  clean  me, 
feed  the  animals,  and  do  all  the 
work  around  the  house.  I cannot 
help  her  at  all." 

Then  Dolores  in  a trembling 
voice  said,  "Poor  Felix,  he  is  in  so 
much  pain."  She  told  me  about 
his  many  ailments  and  suffering. 
She  was  still  holding  his  hand 
and  they  were  looking  at  each 
other.  One  could  see  the  love  in 
their  eyes  for  one  another. 

A few  days  later  Felix  died. 
They  brought  his  body  down 
from  the  mountains  into  town  in 
a coffin.  Two  people  helped 
Dolores  to  make  the  journey 
walking  behind  the  coffin.  After 
the  funeral,  we  went  to  the  ceme- 
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Above:  Receiving  a cut  of  meat  from  women  in  the  community  who  raise 
sheep,  and  (left)  visiting  with  an  indigenous  farmer.  After  41  years  of 
priesthood,  serving  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Canada,  Fr.  Charles 
Gervais  has  begun  a new  mission  journey,  walking  with  the  peoples  of 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


tery  just  outside  of  town.  While 
they  lowered  the  coffin,  Dolores 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  grave 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  said  in 
a trembling  voice,  “Goodbye 
Felix,  I am  going  to  miss  you.  But 
don't  worry,  I will  be  with  you 
again  soon." 

On  my  way  home  that  day,  my 
mind  went  back  to  Elaine  and  her 
husband  whom  I had  met  on  the 
boat  when  I first  set  out  on  mis- 
sion. They  seemingly  had  every- 
thing, but  in  reality  they  had 
nothing.  They  had  no  faith. 

Felix  and  Dolores  had  almost 
nothing,  yet  because  of  their  deep 
faith  they  had  everything. 

hroughout  my  years  in  the 
Philippines,  little  did  I know 
that  1 would  be  called  upon  to 
support  and  be  with  the  people 
during  the  dark  and  abusive  days 
of  the  Marcos  dictatorship.  I will 
never  forget  the  joy  of  celebrating 
with  them  when  they  finally 
expelled  the  dictator  in  a nonvio- 
lent demonstration  in  the  streets 
of  Manila.  I was  there  when  mil- 
lions of  Filipinos  stopped  military 
tanks  with  their  bodies,  rosaries, 
prayers  and  flowers. 


I never  expected  to  be  part  of 
nonviolent  demonstrations  with 
the  people  of  San  Fernando, 
Bukidnon,  when  they  picketed  to 
stop  two  logging  companies  from 
clearcutting  the  trees  in  their 
watershed  in  the  mountains.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  'people 
power'  stopped  logging  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  1992  I came  home  after  30 
years  in  the  Philippines.  I took  a 
mini-sabbatical  to  try  to  discern 
God's  plan  for  me  at  this  new 
stage  in  my  missionary  life.  I did 
not  know  that  I would  spend  the 
next  nine  years  on  the  road  in 
Canada  promoting  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. 1 saw  more  of  Canada  than 
I had  ever  seen  before  and  met  so 
many  wonderful  Canadians.  But 
the  call  of  overseas  mission  was 
still  strong  and  my  eyes  looked 
south,  to  our  mission  in  Ecuador. 

I did  not  expect  that  God 
would  give  me  the  grace  and  the 
courage  to  go  to  a new  mission 
and  learn  a new  language  in  my 
senior  years.  I arrived  in  Ecuador 
in  September  2001  at  the  age  of  66 
and  took  on  the  challenge  of 
learning  Spanish. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  its  mis- 


sion in  the  diocese  of  Riobamba 
in  the  province  of  Chimborazo, 
the  poorest  province  in  the  coun- 
try. About  70  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  indigenous — a people 
who  have  suffered  centuries  of 
conquest  and  oppression. 

Since  I've  been  here,  I have 
worked  with  the  people  in  their 
efforts  to  better  their  lives.  I have 
seen  one  community  come 
together  to  build  a much-needed 
primary  school.  In  another  com- 
munity, the  people  worked 
together  to  build  a centre  for  the 
women  to  meet  and  to  do  weav- 
ing as  a means  of  income. 

I feel  blessed  to  walk  with  the 
indigenous  people  of  Riobamba 
on  their  spiritual  journey  through 
this  life,  and  to  accompany  them 
on  their  journey  to  liberation. 

After  41  years,  my  life  as  a 
missionary  priest  continues  to  be 
a walk  in  faith  into  the  unknown. 
I do  not  know  what  God  has  in 
store  for  me  in  the  future,  or  how 
I will  be  called  to  witness  the  love 
of  Christ  to  the  people  I serve.  All 
I know  is  that  I have  to  be  ready 
for  the  unexpected. oo 
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Surprises  never  cease 

AS  PEOPLE  OF  HOPE , WE  FACE  THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  THE  FUTURE  KNOWING  THAT 

the  God  of  our  Blessed  Pasts  will  turn  our  limitations  into  possibilities 

By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


Last  May  I returned  to  Cana- 
da after  serving  many  years 
in  Japan.  As  I reflect  on 
those  years  of  missionary  work,  I 
am  amazed  at  how  God  contin- 
ued to  surprise  me.  One  of  the 
biggest  surprises  is  that  I stayed 
in  Japan,  for  my  time  there  began 
with  a rocky  start.  Rather  than 
feeling  excited  about  entering  a 
new  land  and  culture,  the  differ- 
ences that  I experienced  when  I 
first  arrived  hit  me  hard,  especial- 
ly knowing  that  this  was  to  be  my 
mission  placement  for  many 
years. 

After  the  first  two  years  I 
returned  to  Canada;  I had  had 
enough.  But  God  kept  pulling  at 
my  heart,  saying  quietly  each 
time  I prayed,  "Why  don't  you 
trust  me?  If  I can  make  you 
happy  as  a priest  in  Canada,  I can 
make  you  happy  as  a priest  in 
Japan."  So  1 decided  to  trust  in 
the  Lord  and  set  out  for  Japan 
once  again. 

Now,  25  years  later,  I look 
back  in  amazement  at  how 
deeply  I grew  to  love  the  Japan- 
ese people,  their  food  and  their 
culture.  Moreover,  I remember 
with  fondness  different  times  and 
ways  that  God  spoke  to  me 
through  people  and  events.  For 
instance,  in  1988,  I returned  to 
Japan  after  five  years  in  Canada.  I 
took  a refresher  course  in  Japan- 
ese and  all  the  while  felt  God 
saying,  "When  the  time  comes  I 
will  open  a door  for  you."  I did 
not  know  where  I would  end  up 
working. 

One  night,  when  I was  fed  up 
with  language  studies,  I put  the 


books  asicie  and  prayed,  "Okay, 
Lord,  it  is  now  time  to  open  a 
door."  The  next  day  the  Bishop  of 
Yokohama,  whom  I had  never 
met,  contacted  me  through  one  of 
our  priests,  wondering  if  I would 
go  to  work  in  the  parish  of  Totsu- 
ka. 

My  heart  sank  the  first  time  I 
climbed  the  hill  and  saw  the  tiny 
little  church,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  with  no  parish  hall  and  a 
two-room  rectory.  I wondered  if  I 
had  made  a mistake  believing 
what  I thought  had  been  God's 
quick  answer  to  my  prayers.  I 
had  hoped  for  a large,  vibrant 
parish,  and  on  first  sight  this 
church  did  not  seem  to  fit  my 
expectations.  I was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. 

The  following  Sunday  I met 
the  parishioners  and  I received  a 
renewed  burst  of  energy  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  "Lord, 
use  me  here,"  I prayed.  "Work 
through  me."  And  the  numbers 
of  those  coming  to  study  for  bap- 
tism grew.  Soon  the  church  could 
not  accommodate  all 
the  people.  On  a typi- 
cal Sunday,  there 
were  more  people 
standing  than  there 
were  seated. 

So  our  parish  com- 
munity prayed  to 
God  to  help  us 
acquire  land  to  build 
a larger  church.  With- 
in one  year  from  the 
time  we  started  to 
pray  for  this  inten- 
tion, a neighbour 
approached  us  about 


selling  us  a piece  of  his  property. 
Surprisingly,  we  were  able  to 
raise  the  money  in  that  first  year 
and  within  three  years  we  were 
building  a new  church. 

However,  we  still  faced  one 
big  problem.  We  had  nowhere  to 
meet  for  Sunday  worship  while 
the  church  was  being  built.  Again 
we  prayed,  "Lord,  help  us  to  find 
an  affordable  place  where  we  can 
worship."  A few  Sundays  later,  a 
new  person  came  to  the  church  to 
study  to  become  a Christian.  He 
heard  this  intention  during  the 
Prayer  of  the  Faithful  and  saici,  "I 
know  a place."  Sure  enough,  it 
was  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  whole  congregation,  at  a 
cost  we  could  afford,  and  close  to 
the  major  train  station. 

I was  blessed  to  spend  12  years 
with  those  wonderful  Japanese 
Christians.  The  fruits  of  our 
labours  were  far  greater  than 
what  I had  thought  remotely 
possible  when  I first  climbed  that 
hill  and  saw  the  tiny  little  church. 
Anything  is  possible  for  God. 
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This  is  the  challenge  for  all  of  us... 

TO  BE  PEOPLE  OF  HOPE  AS  WE  FACE 
THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Over  the  years,  God  has 
answered  prayers  and  changed 
the  direction  of  my  life.  And  the 
surprises  still  continue.  Three 
years  ago  I spent  a sabbatical  in 
the  Holy  Land.  While  making  an 
eight-day  retreat  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  1 felt  a nudge  to 
trust  Christ  and  cross  the  lake. 
Indeed,  I felt  that  the  real  invita- 
tion was  for  me  to  make  a larger 
crossing — to  leave  Japan  and 
return  to  Canada. 

Not  quite  ready  to  listen  to  this 

[gentle  call,  I headed  back  to  Japan 
after  my  sabbatical.  But  the  first 
several  months  of  re-entry  were 
difficult  and  I was  ready  to  give 
up.  So  I prayed  again,  "Lord,  if 
you  really  want  me  to  return  to 
Canada,  help  me  to  leave  Japan 
content  and  happy  about  my  time 
here."  1 did  not  want  to  leave  out 
of  discouragement. 

Within  a short  time,  the  Bishop 
of  Yokohama  invited  me  to  fill  in 
at  a parish  whose  pastor  had  died 
suddenly.  Six  wonderful  months 


followed  when  I thoroughly 
enjoyed  being  a pastor  in  Japan 
once  again.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  happiness,  the  feeling  of 
being  nudged  to  return  to  Canada 
deepened. 

So  now,  the  journey  continues 
but  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Who 
knows  where  the  path  will  lead? 
As  I struggle  to  adjust  to  being  in 
Canada,  I know  that  God  will 
surprise  me  again  with  new  expe- 
riences that  far  outshine  the  possi- 
bilities that  I can  see  for  myself. 
Reflecting  on  my  past  journeys 
and  God's  incredible  help  and 
guidance  at  each  step  along  the 
way,  I am  challenged  to  trust  as  I 
move  along  these  new  roads  that 
at  present  seem  clouded  in  fog. 

This  is  the  challenge  for  all  of 
us...  to  be  people  of  hope  as  we 
face  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future;  to  trust  that  the  God  of  our 
Blessed  Pasts  will  surprise  us 
again,  turning  what  we  see  as 
stark  limitations  into  things  we 
never  thought  possible. °° 


Fr.  John  Carten  sits  at  a hillside  cave 
overlooking  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  After 
a sabbatical  in  the  Holy  Land  in  2001, 
Fr.  John  returned  to  Canada  and  was 
elected  to  leadership  as  a member  of 
the  General  Council.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  Scarboro's  Mission 
Information  Department. 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities 
help  us  to  continue 
the  work  of 
mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a 
very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life. 

Our  Gift 
Annuities  start 
at  5.85%  and, 
depending  on  your 
age,  can  give  as  much 
as  10%  a year  for  life. 

Your  payments  could  be 
up  to  100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our 
Gift  Annuity  brochure  explaining 
more  about  our  Gift  Annuities, 
contact:  Treasurer,  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4, 

Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 

Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Of  goodness  and  courage 

Living  priesthood  among  the  poor  in  the  Phieippines 

IS  A CONTINUING  CHALLENGE  AND  A DAILY  INVITATION  TO  CONVERSION 


Fr.  Pat  Kelly  (far  right)  celebrating  Eucharist  in  Zamboanga  Del  Norte, 
Mindanao,  with  parish  priest  Fr.  Atilano  (Ati)  Tabaraza,  Michael,  Mila  and 
Lorraine.  All  are  members  of  the  follow-up  team  of  the  Redemptorist  mission 
involved  in  developing  lay  leadership  in  Basic  Christian  Communities. 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 

The  chapel  leader  wanted  to 
continue  presiding  over  the 
Sunday  community  prayer. 
He  had  been  prayer  leader  for  five 
years,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
others  and  always  believed  that 
he  was  right.  The  community 
informed  him  that  they  did  not 
want  him  to  continue.  They 
would  not  give  him  the  recom- 
mendation so  that  he  could  partic- 
ipate in  the  yearly  renewal  week 
for  prayer  leaders. 

The  above  is  a small  example 
of  a new  way  of  being  Church 
that  started  over  30  years  ago  in 
the  central  and  southern  part  of 
the  Philippines.  Many  foreign 
mission  societies  at  that  time, 
Scarboro  Missions  included,  made 
the  formation  of  Basic  Christian 
Communities  their  priority.  The 
vision  that  energized  us  was  that 
of  neighbours,  families,  coming 
together  because  of  their  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  reflecting  on  the 
Scriptures. 

Within  these  communities  the 
people  could  apply  their  sharing 
and  insights  to  their  own  lived 
reality  and  connect  this  to  the 
Gospel  message.  Over  time,  they 
better  understood  the  words  of 
the  Our  Father,  "your  Kingdom 
come."  They  understood  that  they 
were  being  called  to  be  instru- 
ments of  the  coming  Reign  of 
God.  The  words  "The  Lord  is  with 
you"  took  on  greater  meaning. 

The  70s  and  80s  were  traumatic 
times  in  the  Philippines:  the  Mar- 
cos dictatorship  with  its  oppres- 
sion and  human  rights  violations; 
the  Maoist  New  People's  Army 


that  drew  many  of  its  members 
and  supporters  from  the  poor;  the 
worries,  sadness  and  hardships 
arising  from  the  people's  life  of 
poverty. 

The  basic  Christian  communi- 
ties reflected  on  this  reality.  In  no 
way  was  it  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise, but  one  in  which  the  oppres- 
sion, fear  and  injustice  seeped 
into  the  marrow  of  everyone's 
daily  life.  While  sharing  their 
insights,  fears  and  hopes,  there 
always  remained  the  outstanding 
question:  What  is  our  response  as 
Christians  to  this  situation? 

It  took  true  courage  to  search 
for  answers.  Many  responses 
were  nonviolent  actions  of  the 
communities  witnessing  against 
the  killings,  human  rights  abuses, 
and  sufferings  they  endured 
because  of  their  stance.  Yet,  in  so 


many  ways  these  were  also  grace- 
filled  years  for  the  emerging  new 
Church. 

If  we  fast  forward  to  the  pre- 
sent, many  refinements  have  been 
made  to  the  structure  of  the  com- 
munities. The  diocese  where  I 
work  in  Zamboanga  Del  Norte, 
Mindanao,  is  structured  on  the 
concept  of  Basic  Christian  Com- 
munities. All  the  ministries  in  the 
parish  pastoral  council  as  well  as 
the  diocesan  structure  itself  are  in 
each  community.  It  is  a grassroots 
Church — the  communities  in  one 
village  join  together  as  chapels; 
the  chapels  join  together  as  zones; 
the  zones  join  together  as  parish. 

On  every  level  there  is  much  to 
be  thankful  for  and  much  to  be 
desired.  Although  70  percent  of 
the  communities  meet  each  week, 
attendance  fluctuates  depending 
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Members  of  Scarboro's 
China  mission  team  on  a 
visit  to  Tibet,  2001. 

R-L:  Louise  Malnachuk, 
Fr.  Brian  Swords, 

Sr.  Jean  Perry,  Cynthia 
Chu,  and  Mary  Lou 
Howard  who  has  com- 
pleted her  three-year 
mission  term. 


on  other  demands  on  the  poor 
who  make  this  commitment  while 
struggling  to  eke  out  a living. 

Within  the  communities,  there 
are  tensions  between  the  need  to 
pray  and  the  need  to  take  action 
for  justice  and  peace.  There  are 
tensions  between  different  person- 
alities. There  are  tensions  between 
the  desire  for  freedom  from 
money-lenders  to  whom  the  farm- 
ers sell  their  produce,  and  the  fear 
of  relying  on  themselves  by  devel- 
oping alternatives  such  as  cooper- 
atives. There  is  also  the  tension 
between  praying  to  a God  who 
acts  for  us,  and  praying  to  a God 
who  acts  in  and  through  us. 

Half  jokingly,  I say  that  the  full 
Reign  of  God  is  going  to  take 
another  28,000  more  years.  And  so 
we  are  still  pioneers,  as  it  has  been 
only  2,000  years  since  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

But  all  through  this  journey 
there  is  much  to  celebrate.  A 
tremendous  change  has  taken 
place  within  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
Church  that  speaks  out  for  the 
poor,  for  justice  and  for  human 
rights.  It  is  a Church  with  a 
vibrant  and  committed  laity  who 
see  themselves  as  the  People  of 
God. 

Having  firsthand  experience  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  poor  here  in 
Mindanao — a life  that  would 
absolutely  crush  me — I am  in  awe 
of  the  goodness  of  the  people. 
Living  my  priesthood  here  among 
them  has  become  a continuing 
challenge  and  a daily  invitation  to 
conversion.*** 


Of  old  hands  and  angels 

An  invitation  to  share  the  experience  of  mission 

By  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 

Here  in  China,  when  new  Scarboro  missioners  join  our  team,  we 
usually  assign  one  of  the  team  to  be  their  'guardian  angel',  a sup- 
port person  to  show  them  the  ropes  and  to  answer  their  questions. 

If  those  individuals  who  feel  called  to  serve  in  mission  are  made 
aware  of  this  built-in  support  and  security,  I believe  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  continue  their  journey  in  faith  with  less  trepidation. 

Members  of  Scarboro  mission  teams  overseas  support  each  other. 
Maybe  you  could  share  this  fact  with  someone  whom  you  feel  is 
responding  to  God's  call  to  be  in  mission?  Some  are  called  as  priests, 
others  as  religious,  and  still  others  as  lay  people.  The  call  is  unique  and 
the  response  is  shared.  Passing  information  along  causes  no  harm  and 
people  may  store  what  you  have  told  them  for  future  use. 

Going  out  of  one's  own  culture  and  geographic  locale  is  still  funda- 
mental to  our  faith.  It  is  an  indispensable  aspect  of  our  Catholicism.  We 
are  incomplete;  we  need  others  as  they  need  us.  Together  we  make  up 
those  who  have  been  redeemed.  Together  we  forge  God's  family,  the 
children  of  God. 

My  20-year  journey  in  response  to  God's  call  has  taken  me  to  the 
Far  East— the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Myanmar.  I 
have  lived  and  worked  in  developing  areas  as  well  as  developed  ones.  I 
have  stretched  my  palate  with  spicy  local  dishes  and  exotic  foods  such 
as  snake  and  dog.  Language  has  been  a challenge  and  it  is  wonderful 
when  I am  finally  able  to  speak  to  people  without  a translator. 

In  my  pilgrimage  I have  come  to  appreciate  that  being  'with  peo- 
ple' is  the  quintessential  aspect  of  mission.  In  China,  this  translates  into 
presence.  The  government  of  China  accepts  people  as  teachers  and  is 
beginning  to  open  up  to  nongovernmental  organizations.  However,  it 
has  a strict  position  not  to  allow  religious  into  the  country  to  evange- 
lize. Therefore,  Scarboro  missioners  serve  in  China  by  teaching  English. 
We  are  employed  by  universities  and  colleges  as  part  of  their  foreign 
language  faculty. 

Being  a quiet,  prayerful  presence  here  has  altered  my  outlook, 
broadening  my  perspective.  Hopefully  this  is  in  a way  that  enhances 
and  contributes  to  a greater  realization  of  what  it  means  to  be  truly 
catholic  or  universal. 

Should  you  feel  called  and  wish  to  afford  yourself  the  service  of 
'old  hands'  or  'guardian  angels/  we  welcome  you  to  come  and  further 
explore  the  nature  of  your  call  in  the  environment  of  mission  here  in 
the  Far  East.°° 
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Uf  weakness  and  strength 

We  most  recognize  God's  power  and  grace  at  work  in  our  eives 

WHEN  WE  ARE  WEAK  AND  VUENERABLE 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

A raging  fever,  nausea,  diar- 
rhea, aching  bones,  and 
exhaustion  were  sufficient 
to  keep  me  in  bed  at  the  parish 
house  in  Chiclayo,  Peru,  that 
particular  Friday  evening.  The 
other  residents  had  left  for  vari- 
ous meetings  in  the  parish  and 
would  not  be  back  until  late.  All 
the  lights  in  the  house  were  off; 
usually  a good  non-verbal  sign 
that  said,  "No  one  home." 

The  knocking  was  incessant. 
These  petitioners  were  desperate, 
undeterred  by  the  dark  house.  At 
first  I ignored  them.  I was  too 
weak  to  get  to  the  door,  and  major 
movements,  however  slow,  made 
the  nausea  worse. 

Five  minutes  went  by,  then  10, 
then  15.  The  knocking  grew  loud- 
er with  each  passing  minute. 
Summoning  up  all  the  energy  I 
possessed  and  holding  my  breath 
in  an  attempt  to  control  the  nau- 
sea, I slowly  shuffled  to  the  door. 
It  was  barely  open  when  a flood 
of  words  emanating  from  several 
mouths  washed  over  me:  "Padre, 
our  daughter  is  dying.  We  need 
you  to  come  at  once." 

I attempted  to  explain  to  them 
that  1 was  very  ill  and  would  not 
be  able  to  make  it.  I placed  one  of 
their  hands  on  my  burning  fore- 
head as  proof  of  my  condition. 
They  seemed  to  understand  that  I 
was  genuinely  ill,  but  their 
daughter  was  even  more  ill.  They 
would  not  leave  without  me. 

I told  them  1 could  not  walk  far 
without  collapsing.  They  would 
support  me.  I pleaded  that  I did 
not  have  the  energy  to  make  it  a 
long  distance.  They  only  lived  a 


block  and  a half  away.  And  what 
if  I threw  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
visit?  They  would  understand. 
They  had  a solution  for  every 
conceivable  scenario. 

As  I walked  along,  supported 
by  two  men,  one  under  each  arm, 

I thought,  "This  is  ridiculous. 
What  can  I possibly  do  in  this 
condition?" 

Our  arrival  at  the  home  was 
anticipated.  They  ushered  me 
quickly  down  the  hallway  and 
into  a bedroom.  Four  husky  men 
were  attempting  to  restrain  an  18- 
year-old  woman  who  was  yelling 
profanities  at  the  top  of  her  voice 
and  seemed  to  have  the  strength 
of  a wild  horse. 

Summoning  up  all  the 

ENERGY  I POSSESSED  AND 
HOLDING  MY  BREATH  IN  AN 
ATTEMPT  TO  CONTROL  THE 
NAUSEA,  I SLOWLY  SHUFFLED 
TO  THE  DOOR. 

While  the  men  tried  to  restrain 
the  young  woman,  her  mother, 
sisters  and  aunts  were  wailing 
inconsolably.  It  took  me  a 
moment  to  comprehend  the  scene 
and  the  stark  reality  into  which  I 
had  entered. 

Speaking  to  the  mother,  I 
obtained  some  history  of  what 
had  happened,  but  the  cause  was 
never  divulged.  I indicated  that 
this  "illness"  as  they  called  it,  was 
far  beyond  my  capacities.  They 
needed  professional  medical  and 
probably  psychiatric  help.  The 


mother  assured  me  that  all  they 
wanted  was  for  me  to  pray  with 
them  and  to  anoint  her  daughter. 

It  was  impossible  to  approach 
the  young  woman.  She  was  still 
struggling,  with  some  success, 
against  the  force  of  the  four  men 
trying  to  restrain  her.  In  fact,  I 
feared  that  the  force  they  were 
applying  would  break  her  bones. 
Without  too  much  thought,  I 
calmly  asked  the  men  to  let  her  go 
and  stand  back. 

"She  will  rise  up  in  fury  and 
destroy  everything  in  her  path," 
they  said. 

"Please  stand  back,"  I repeated, 
"so  that  I can  approach  her." 

The  men  released  their  grip 
and  I lightly  touched  the  young 
woman's  arm.  They  were 
astounded  at  her  response;  she 
became  quite  calm  and  rational.  I 
sat  on  the  bed  beside  her  and 
asked  her  a number  of  questions 
to  try  to  determine  the  nature  of 
her  illness.  As  long  as  I was 
touching  her  arm,  she  was  calm 
and  at  ease.  When  I removed  my 
hand  from  her  arm,  she  immedi- 
ately became  agitated  and  unpre- 
dictable. 

She  told  me  that  there  was 
someone  inside  her  telling  her 
what  to  say  and  do,  and  that  this 
"someone"  was  constantly  mov- 
ing about  her  body,  sometimes  in 
her  legs,  sometimes  in  her  head, 
sometimes  in  her  arms,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  that  "someone"  was 
telling  her  not  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  me. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  pray  with 
you?"  I asked. 

"He  says  No,"  she  replied. 
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"Who?"  I asked. 

"The  one  inside  me/'  she  said. 

"But  this  is  your  decision,"  I 
said.  "It  is  up  to  you.  He  has  no 
power  over  you."  Then  I asked, 
"What  do  you  want  to  do?" 

She  struggled  with  her 
response,  "I  feel  confused.  I don't 
know." 

"Your  mother  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  very  worried  about 
you,"  I told  her.  "They  don't 
understand  why  you  are  acting 
and  talking  this  way.  They  are 
afraid  for  your  life." 

I then  told  her  about  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Sick.  "The  Church 
has  a wonderful  Sacrament  that 
we  offer  to  those  who  are  serious- 
ly ill  to  help  them  in  their  healing. 
It  is  called  the  Anointing  of  the 
Sick.  If  you  want,  we  can  cele- 
brate it  with  you  now,"  I said. 

There  was  no  response. 

"You  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing but  pray  with  us  and  let  me 
put  holy  oil  on  your  forehead  and 
hands.  Would  you  like  that?"  I 
asked. 

It  took  some  time,  but  eventu- 
ally she  agreed.  While  we  prayed, 
she  would  sporadically  burst  out 
screaming.  After  the  anointing  we 
continued  to  pray. 

As  I arose  from  the  bedside  to 
see  about  obtaining  a crucifix,  the 
four  burly  men  immediately 
moved  in  and  the  same  violent 
struggle  erupted  anew.  The  only 
crucifix  available  was  on  a rosary 
the  mother  owned.  Taking  this,  I 
returned  to  the  girl's  bedside  and 
again  she  became  calm. 

"Hold  the  crucifix  and  the 
rosary  in  your  hand  at  all  times," 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  with  Luis 
Rivera,  master  woodworker, 
during  the  construction  of 
Christ  the  Good  Shepherd 
seminary  where  Fr.  Frank 
served  as  director. 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


I told  her,  "and  whenever 
you  hear  the  voice  inside 
speaking  to  you,  say  'In 
the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  As  you  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  ask 
for  Jesus'  help." 

I placed  the  rosary  in 
her  hand,  closing  her  fin- 
gers over  it.  No  sooner 
had  I withdrawn  my  hand 
from  hers  than  she  flung 
the  rosary  across  the  room 
with  such  force  that  she 
nearly  embedded  it  into  the  wall. 

I picked  up  the  rosary  and 
returned  it  to  her,  repeating  my 
advice.  She  said  she  would  try, 
but  that  the  "person"  inside  her 
was  too  strong.  I assured  her 
several  times  that  this  was  not 
true,  that  she  was  far  stronger 
than  this  person.  I encouraged 
her  to  take  control  of  her  body 
and  her  life  again. 

As  I got  up  to  leave,  the  four 
men  moved  forward  to  restrain 
her  once  again.  I suggested  that 
this  action  would  only  harm  her, 
that  strength  rarely  conquered 
strength,  and  that  they  must 
apply  a little  compassion.  They 
agreed  to  honour  my  suggestion, 
at  least  until  I had  left  the  house. 

I ended  the  visit  by  suggesting 
to  the  mother  that  there  were  a 
number  of  steps  they  could  take 
in  terms  of  praying  with  her 
daughter,  as  well  as  in  their  phys- 
ical treatment  of  her.  And  1 
encouraged  her  to  take  her 
daughter  to  a mental  health  pro- 
fessional. 

Walking  that  block  and  a half 


home  to  the  parish  house  that 
night  took  longer  than  usual.  I 
had  declined  the  offer  of  support 
and  accompaniment,  which  I was 
now  regretting. 

Several  days  later,  now  recov- 
ered from  the  flu,  I thought  about 
what  type  of  ministry,  if  any,  I 
had  done  that  night.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I was  so  sick  that  I could 
not  have  done  much. 

But  then  I began  to  think  that 
if  I had  been  healthy,  the  end 
result  may  have  been  different.  In 
fact,  perhaps  it  was  precisely 
because  I was  so  weak  that  God 
worked  through  me  in  a way  that 
would  have  been  impossible  if  I 
had  been  strong  and  healthy.  The 
experience  was  a lived  confirma- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to 
the  Corinthians:  "whenever  I am 
weak,  then  I am  strong"  (2 
Corinthians  12:10). 

After  15  years  in  overseas  mission 
in  Peru  and  Ecuador,  Fr.  Frank 
Hegel  now  serves  in  Canada  as  Trea- 
surer General. 
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IN  MEMORY 


Veteran  missioner  dies 

Rev.  Thomas  McQuaid,  s.f.m.,  1908-2003 


Veteran  missioner,  Fr. 

Thomas  McQuaid,  passed 
away  on  October  27,  2003. 
Fr.  Tom  was  in  his  96th  year.  He 
was  born  on  September  5, 1908,  to 
Joseph  and  Mary  McQuaid  and 
ordained  a priest  by  Cardinal 
McGuigan  on  December  17, 1939. 
In  1940,  he  went  to  China  and 
attended  language  school  in 
Peking.  From  1943  to  1945  he  was 
interned  by  the  Japanese. 

In  November  1945  he  was 
released  and  went  to  Lishui, 
China,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  until  1947  when  he 
returned  to  Canada  to  be  Vice 
Rector  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
seminary.  He  was  elected  Superi- 
or General  of  Scarboro  Missions 
from  1949  to  1959.  The  next  seven 
years  were  spent  as  novice  master 
at  Scarboro's  Nazareth  House  in 
St.  Mary's,  Ontario.  Nazareth 
House  offered  an  initial  year  of 
spiritual  study  and  discernment 
for  those  interested  in  the  mis- 
sionary priesthood. 

The  seminarians  he  taught 
noticed  Fr.  Tom's  firmness  and 
clarity  in  his  exercise  of  authority. 
So  it  was  that  they  gave  him  the 
nickname  "Lax  Tom".  This  was  a 
name  that  both  teased  him  and 
did  him  the  greatest  honour  as  a 
man  of  God. 

In  1966,  Fr.  Tom  was  assigned 
to  the  Caribbean  islands  of  St. 
Vincent  and  St.  Lucia,  serving 
there  for  23  years  until  his  return 
to  Canada  in  1989.  For  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life  Fr.  Tom 
lived  with  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  at  La  Salle 
Manor  where  he  was  welcomed 


While  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Scarboro 
Missions  in  Toronto, 
Fr.  Tom  McQuaid 
often  took  walks  out- 
doors. During  his  65 
years  of  priesthood, 
he  had  served  his 
mission  community 
well,  both  in  Canada 
and  overseas. 


as  one  of  their  own  and  treated 
with  loving  care. 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  his 
condition  had  deteriorated  rapid- 
ly and  he  was  having  trouble 
breathing.  Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Joseph  Curcio  was  at  his  side. 
When  Fr.  Tom's  breathing  wors- 
ened, Fr.  Curcio  drew  close  and 
held  Fr.  Tom's  hand  while  recit- 
ing the  23rd  psalm.  At  the  end  of 
the  reading,  Fr.  Tom  suddenly 
raised  his  head  and  opened  his 
eyes.  He  then  closed  his  eyes, 
lowered  his  head  and  slipped 
away.  To  Fr.  Curcio,  it  seemed  as 
though  Fr.  Tom  had  raised  his 
head  to  greet  his  greatest  love, 
the  Lord,  and  then  gently  went 
with  Him. 

The  day  after  Fr.  Tom's  death, 
a short  prayer  service  was  held  at 
La  Salle  Manor,  so  that  the  Broth- 
ers and  staff  could  say  goodbye 
to  this  gentle  man  who  had  been 
in  their  care.  Among  those  in 
attendance  was  Fr.  Tom's  brother, 
Brother  Joseph. 

From  there,  Fr.  Tom's  remains 
were  brought  to  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions and  Fr.  Dick  Veltri  led  the 


community  in  prayer.  Many 
priests  and  lay  missioners  were 
on  hand  to  welcome  Fr.  Tom 
among  us  for  the  final  time. 

During  the  wake  service  the 
following  evening,  many  shared 
their  stories  of  Fr.  Tom. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
on  October  29  brought  together 
Scarboro  priests  and  lay  mission- 
ers, along  with  Fr.  Tom's  sister 
Irene  Allin,  his  sister-in-law  Dolly 
McQuaid,  and  other  relatives 
from  Seaforth  and  Stratford, 
Ontario. 

Fr.  John  Carten  was  the  main 
celebrant  and  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio 
gave  the  homily.  Fr.  Curcio  said, 
"Fr.  Tom's  greatest  gift  to  Scar- 
boro Missions  and  to  the  people 
touched  by  him  is  his  spirituality. 
The  daily  struggle  of  the  spiritual 
life  into  which  he  plunged  him- 
self, taught  him  sacrificial  love. 

He  disciplined  his  will  and 
sought  self-surrender  in  the  disci- 
pleship  of  Jesus." 

Fr.  Tom  was  interned  at  St. 
Augustine's  Cemetery.  He  was 
the  100th  Scarboro  priest  to  die. 
May  he  rest  in  peaces 
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I am  here  as  servant 

Accompanying  the  Church  in  Africa 

I By  Fr.  James  McGuire,  S.F.M. 

When  I was  preparing  to 
leave  for  Africa,  friends 
asked  me  why  I would 
fl  want  to  go  there  in  the  "after- 
noon" of  my  missionary  life. 

They  reminded  me  that  Africa 
I was  a difficult  place  with  many 
hardships  such  as  poverty,  sick- 
ness, the  HIV/ AIDS  pandemic, 
famines  and  wars.  This  is  the 
ii  image  that  many  Canadians  have 
H|  of  Africa,  along  with  the  tourist 
f | attractions,  such  as  vast  plains 
with  roaming  elephants  and 
lions,  Victoria  Falls  and  Mount 
Kilimanjaro. 

Despite  others'  concerns,  I still 
had  a strong  desire  to  join  our 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  Malawi. 

I was  certain  that  God  was  calling 
me  in  that  direction.  People  who 
have  worked  in  Africa  say  that 
you  must  have  Africa  in  your 
heart  before  you  volunteer  to  go 
there. 

I had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
our  missionaries  in  Kenya  and 
Malawi  in  1999  when  I served  on 
Scarboro's  General  Council.  I 
then  proceeded  to  South  Africa 
where  Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 

Jack  Mclver  is  buried.  The  experi- 
ence touched  me  deeply.  I began 
to  appreciate  how  much  the 
African  people  have  suffered 
over  the  centuries  at  the  hands  of 
outsiders  (mostly  Christians) 
from  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

The  shameful  slave  trade,  colo- 
nization, the  exploitation  of 
human  beings  and  natural 
resources,  are  only  a few  exam- 
ples. 

1 decided  then  that  I would 
return  to  Africa  one  day  if  God 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire  with  Marist  Brothers 
Frank  (L)  and  Patrick  (R).  Fr.  Jim  serves  as 
chaplain  to  their  community  and  school. 
Dedza,  Malawi. 

sionary  of  Africa,  invited  me  to 
be  part  of  the  Church  in  Dedza, 
central  Malawi.  I was  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  return  to 
missionary  activity  after  serving 
for  several  years  in  our  central 
administration.  I also  feel  privi- 
leged to  become  part  of  our  Scar- 
boro mission  team  in  Africa.  We 
are  now  five,  Beverley  and  Ray 
Vantomme,  Mary  Olenick,  Betty 
Ann  Martin,  and  myself. 

As  a priest  missioner  of  the 
21st  Century,  I believe  that  I am 
in  Africa  not  to  build  churches 
and  structures,  as  foreign  mis- 
sionaries did  in  the  past.  Rather,  I 
am  here  as  a servant,  affirming 
and  supporting  the  local  Church, 
which  is  now  well  established.  I 
have  been  asked  to  help  as  a spir- 
itual director  at  St.  Kizito  junior 
seminary,  to  serve  as  chaplain  for 
the  Marist  Brothers,  and  also  for 
their  secondary  school,  and  to 
assist  at  a school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Sisters.  As  well,  I am 
learning  Chechewa,  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  majority  of  the 
country. 

In  these  roles  I can  share  my 
own  understanding  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  Christ's  vision  for  the 
world,  and  I try  to  listen  to  the 
people's  longing  for  a truly 
African  Christianity.  Together  we 
pray  and  search  for  ways  to  make 
Christ  more  present  in  the  hearts 
and  culture  of  the  Malawian  peo- 
ple.°° 


permits,  to  share  the  Good  News 
with  this  long-oppressed  people. 

The  longing  of  people  every- 
where is  for  peace,  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  equality.  It  is  through 
dialogue  and  sharing  as  brothers 
and  sisters  that  a new  world  is 
being  born.  The  use  of  power  and 
force  only  widens  the  gap  that 
already  separates  the  First  World 
from  those  who  are  poor.  We  are 
confident  that  the  'sunrise'  of  the 
Gospel  will  bring  light  and  hope 
to  the  entire  world,  and  especially 
to  the  struggling  continent  of 
Africa. 

Scarboro's  mission  to  Malawi 
began  in  1996.  Bishop  Joseph 
Zuza  of  Mzuzu  invited  Scarboro 
lay  missionaries  Ray  and  Bever- 
ley Vantomme  to  help  set  up  a 
new  facility  for  the  mentally  ill  in 
Malawi.  Beverley  and  Ray  contin- 
ue in  this  important  project 
today. 

Since  Beverley  and  Ray's 
arrival  seven  years  ago,  five  other 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  have 
worked  in  Malawi,  assisting  with 
teaching,  supporting  the  sick  and 
disabled,  collaborating  in  educa- 
tion about  HIV/ AIDS,  and  con- 
soling the  numerous  victims  and 
orphans  of  this  dreaded  disease. 
Briefly,  our  missionaries  try  to  be 
present  to  the  people,  and  to  live 
in  solidarity  with  them  in  their 
struggle. 

In  March  2003,  Bishop  Remi 
Ste-Marie,  a Canadian  and  a Mis- 


. 
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Fr.  John  Carten  at  Yuigahama  parish  in  Japan.  Fr.  John  is  now  in  Canada  after 
walking  with  the  Japanese  people  for  30  years. 
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COVER:  KAIROS  Cultivating  Just  Peace  campaign  poster  artwork. 
The  Seasons — a wall  hanging,  70"  x 90",  handpieced  and  quilted  by 
Dorothy  Winter  of  Cobourg,  Ontario.  The  design  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
14th  Century  illumination  from  a monastery  in  Lucca,  Italy,  of  the 
works  of  Hlldegard  of  Bingen  (1098-1179). 


"I  AM  A SHEPHERD  WHO,  WITH  HIS 
PEOPLE,  HAS  BEGUN  TO  LEARN  A 
BEAUTIFUL  AND  DIFFICULT  TRUTH: 

our  Christian  faith  requires 

THAT  WE  SUBMERGE  OURSELVES 

IN  THIS  WORLD." 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 

Mar  If/ red  in  El  Salvador,  March  24,  1980 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


Witnesses  to  the 
Gospel 


The  Church  in  Latin  America 
has  a long  history  of  oppres- 
sion and  martyrdom.  We 
remember  such  people  as  Arch- 
bishop Romero  of  El  Salvador  and 
Bishop  Girardi  of  Guatemala  who 
died  because  of  their  stand  against 
injustice.  We  remember  the  thou- 
sands of  innocents  who  have  been 
killed  or  disappeared  at  the  hands 
of  brutal  military  forces  or  repres- 
sive governments. 

Despite  their  hardship,  the 
people  of  Latin  America  continue 
to  live  with  hope  and  with  a 
strength  that  comes  from  their 
faith  in  a loving  God  who  is  pre- 
sent to  them  in  their  suffering. 
Their  lives  are  a resounding  wit- 
ness to  God. 

As  Christians,  we  are  called  to 
witness  our  faith.  What  does  this 
require  of  us?  In  a joint  statement 
to  the  Second  Missionary  Congress 
of  the  Americas  held  in  Guatemala 
last  November,  the  Superiors  of 
several  mission  societies,  including 
Scarboro  Missions,  named  "social, 
political  and  economic  situations" 
that  demand  our  response  as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  and  witnesses  to 
the  Gospel.  These  situations,  they 
said,  "are  a product  of  human 
decisions  that  generate  injustices, 
conflicts,  wars,  death,  poverty, 
unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, and  violation  of  human 
rights. 

They  gave  the  example  of  Jesus 
who  "came  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  and  to  promote  a reign  of 
justice,  truth  and  life — a globaliza- 
tion of  solidarity  and  peace." 

A globalization  of  solidarity 
and  peace  differs  greatly  from  the 


globalization  that  dominates  our 
world  today.  In  his  article,  Fr. 
David  Warren  reflects  on  this  glob- 
al economy  that  is  based  primarily 
on  profit  and  not  on  the  well-being 
of  people,  causing  untold  suffering 
to  millions  of  people  and  to  all 
creation. 

If  future  generations  were  to 
ask  for  an  accounting,  we  cannot 
plead  ignorance,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  did  not  know  what  was 
happening,  or  that  we  were  pow- 
erless to  act.  But  we  can  join  others 
around  the  world  who  have  cho- 
sen a different  path,  who  are 
working  for  change,  for  an  alterna- 
tive vision,  God's  vision,  of  a just 
and  peaceful  world. 

The  people  of  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
most  of  whom  live  in  crushing 
poverty,  look  with  hope  to  the 
coming  of  this  just  and  peaceful 


world.  Scarboro  missioners 
worked  in  Chiapas  in  the  early 
1980s  and  experienced  firsthand 
the  plight  of  the  people.  In  this 
issue's  Way  of  the  Cross,  written 
by  members  of  the  Diocese  of  San 
Cristobal,  they  invite  us  to  journey 
with  them  in  their  struggle  and  to 
encounter  Christ  among  them. 

This  year  marked  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Zapatista  upris- 
ing in  Chiapas.  On  January  1,  1994, 
indigenous  peasant  farmers  drew 
international  attention  to  the  suf- 
fering of  the  people  of  this  region, 
a result  of  centuries  of  exploitation 
and  oppression  that  continues 
today.  The  uprising  took  place  on 
the  day  of  the  enacting  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, which  the  Zapatistas  saw  as 
a death  sentence  for  indigenous 
peoples. 

So  what  can  we  do  as  Christians 
to  help  bring  about  God's  vision  of 
the  world?  We  can  learn  about  the 
issues  of  our  times  and  connect 
with  others  who  are  working  for 
change.  This  magazine  opens  with 
an  article  by  Scarboro  lay  mission- 
er  Karen  Van  Loon  about  an  edu- 
cation and  action  campaign  now 
available  to  us  from  KAIROS — 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Justice 
Initiatives.  The  campaign,  called 
Cultivating  Just  Peace,  guides  us 
toward  an  alternative  vision  of  a 
just  and  peaceful  world,  achieved 
not  through  military  defence,  but 
through  improved  social,  political 
and  economic  conditions.  We  can 
put  our  faith  into  action.  The 
world  awaits  our  witness.oo 
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Cultivating  Just  Peace 

KAIROS  CAMPAIGN  CHALLENGES  THE  WAR  ON  TERROR'S 
VISION  OF  SECURITY 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


hat  are  the  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live?  September  11.  The  War  on  Terror. 

The  war  in  Iraq.  Anti-Terrorism  Bill  C-36. 
Increased  border  security.  Colour-coded  security 
alerts.  Ballistic  Missile  Defence. 

North  Americans  have  begun  to  experience  some 
of  the  violence,  uncertainty,  fear  and  anxiety  that  are 
everyday  fare  for  many  around  the  world.  It  is 
tempting  to  follow  the  view  that  security  is  found  in 
increased  military  might,  that  protecting  ourselves 
justifies  sacrificing  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms, 
that  governments  should  use  violence  and  discrimi- 
nation to  make  us  feel  safer. 

Human  rights  and  global  agreements  promoting 
true  security  and  peaceful  resolutions  to  conflicts  are 
under  threat.  Boosting  military  might  requires 
resources  at  the  expense  of  the  Earth  and  the  poor. 
The  gap  widens  between  rich  and  poor,  power- 
ful and  powerless.  The  War  on  Terror  has  erod- 
ed true  peace  and  security  rather  than  enhanced 
it.  How  are  we  called  as  Christians  to  respond? 

What  is  our  vision  for  a just  peace? 

The  prophet  Micah  (4:3-4)  inspires  us  today 
with  his  daring  vision  of  peace  in  response  to 
the  violence,  uncertainty  and  repression  of  his 
time:  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more; 
but  they  shall  all  sit  under  their  own  vines  and 
under  their  own  fig  trees,  and  no  one  shall  make 
them  afraid."  Peace  means  living  free  of  want 
and  free  of  fear.  In  Matthew  25,  the  Reign  of 
God  is  given  to  those  who  feed  the  hungry,  give 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  welcome  the  stranger,  clothe 
the  naked,  visit  the  sick  and  imprisoned.  What 
we  do  to  the  "least  of  these,"  we  do  to  God. 

How  can  we  work  towards  making  this 
vision  of  just  peace  and  true  security  a reality  in 
our  world?  For  more  than  30  years,  the  Canadi- 
an Churches  have  been  strong  advocates  in  this 
work,  forming  for  this  purpose  Project 
Ploughshares  and  the  inlerchurch  coalitions  that 
came  together  as  KAIROS  in  2001.  KAIROS  tries 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  respond 
with  education  and  action  campaigns.  The  2003- 


Manifesto  2000 

As  a first  campaign  action,  we  are  invited  to  sign 
Manifesto  2000,  a statement  of  individual  and  com- 
munity commitment  to  peace.  Manifesto  2000  trans- 
lates the  human  rights  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  into  everyday  language.  Drafted  by  18 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureates  and  already  signed  by 
millions  of  people,  Manifesto  2000  reminds  us  that 
global  action  for  a "just  peace"  begins  at  home  and 
in  our  community.  You  can  sign  onto  Manifesto  2000 
online  only,  at  www.unesco.org/manifesto2000.  We 
have  reproduced  a copy  in  this  issue  (see  facing  page). 

While  individuals  sign  the  Manifesto,  real  change 
requires  that  our  personal  actions  be  matched  by  our 
government's  commitment  to  uphold  human  rights 
and  focus  financial  resources  and  policies  on  human 


Credit:  Scarboro's  Malawi  mission  team 
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2004  focus  is  Cultivating  fust  Peace. 


(James  3:18). 
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Sign  pledge  online  at  www.unesco.org/manifesto2000 


and  ecological  needs  rather  than  on  military  respons- 
es. KAIROS'  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  action  card  calls  on 
Canada  to  respect  human  rights,  nurture  social  secu- 
rity, control  arms  exports,  increase  aid  and  cancel  the 
debt. 

Respect  Human  Rights 

Canada  supports  human  rights  in  principle,  but  in 
practice  picks  and  chooses  those  rights  it  will  honour 
and  those  it  will  dismiss  as  being  non-obligatory  or 
even  unrealistic.  Canada  strongly  supports  free  trade 
agreements  whose  rules  threaten  such  basic  human 
rights  as  health  including  affordable  medical  care, 
food  security  and  labour  rights. 

The  Agenda  for  lust  Peace  calls  on  Canada  to 
ensure  that  the  civil,  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights  enshrined  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  its  corresponding 
covenants  are  indivisible,  universal,  legally  enforce- 
able and  have  priority  over  trade  and  investment 
agreements.  When  trade  and  investment  agreements 
do  not  ensure  the  primacy  of  human  rights,  Canada 
should  stop  negotiations. 

The  rights  of  Aboriginal  peoples  are  recognized  in 
international  and  Canadian  law,  but  Canada  has  yet 
to  commit  to  the  new  relationship  based  on  "mutual 
recognition,  respect,  responsibility  and  sharing"  as 
called  for  in  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples.  Canada  should  implement  Aboriginal, 
treaty  and  inherent  rights,  and  work  with  Aboriginal 
peoples  to  advance  the  UN  draft  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples. 

Nurture  Social  Security 

What  is  our  present  social  security  situation?  One 
in  six  Canadian  children  live  in  poverty — a 21% 
increase  since  1989  when  Parliament  pledged  to 
eliminate  child  poverty  by  2000.  Social  security  also 
depends  on  safe  air,  water  and  food,  and  a stable 
climate.  Fear  of  job  loss  in  the  oil  and  gas  sector  is 
hindering  progress  on  Canada's  response  to  climate 
change.  Canada's  new  Anti-Terrorism  Bill  C-36  com- 
promises civil  liberties,  provides  police  with 
increased  powers  of  surveillance  and  allows  for  pre- 


The  Manifesto  2000  Pledge 

Recognising  my  share  of  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  humanity,  especially  for  today's  children  and  those 
of  future  generations,  I pledge — in  my  daily  life, 
in  my  family,  my  work,  my  community, 
my  country  and  my  region — to: 

1.  Respect  all  life 

Respect  the  life  and  dignity  of  each  human  being 
without  discrimination  and  prejudice. 

2.  Reject  violence 

Practice  active  non-violence,  rejecting  violence  in  all  its 
forms:  physical,  sexual,  psychological,  economical  and 
social,  in  particular  towards  the  most  deprived  and  vulnerable 
such  as  children  and  adolescents. 

3.  Share  with  others 

Share  my  time  and  material  resources  in  a spirit  of 
generosity  to  put  an  end  to  exclusion,  injustice 
and  political  and  economic  oppression. 

4.  Listen  to  understand 

Defend  freedom  of  expression  and  cultural  diversity,  giving 
preference  always  to  dialogue  and  listening  without  engaging 
in  fanaticism,  defamation  and  the  rejection  of  others. 

5.  Preserve  the  planet 

Promote  consumer  behaviour  that  is  responsible  and 
development  practices  that  respect  all  forms  of  life  and 
preserve  the  balance  of  nature  on  the  planet. 

6.  Rediscover  solidarity 

Contribute  to  the  development  of  my  community,  with  the 
full  participation  of  women  and  respect  for  democratic 
principles,  to  create  together  new  forms  of  solidarity. 


Climate  Change  and  the  Growing  Gap 

Less  than  20%  of  the  world's  population,  living  in 
the  wealthier  countries,  have  been  responsible 
for  nearly  80%  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
released  mainly  through  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels. 
Greenhouse  gases  build  up  in  the  atmosphere  and 
trap  heat  from  the  sun,  leading  to  global  warming, 
which  threatens  life  through  sea-level  rise  and  more 
frequent  natural  disasters.  The  worst  effects  of  a 
problem  created  primarily  by  wealthier  countries 
will  be  suffered  primarily  by  the  poor  in  developing 
countries  and  by  future  generations.  Impoverished 
nations,  especially  those  already  burdened  by  debt 
like  Guyana,  will  have  more  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  effects. 

Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative,  2000 
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ventive  detention.  The  Safe  Third  Country 
Agreement  with  the  United  States  forces 
refugees  who  come  to  Canada  via  the  U.S.  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  where  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  deported  or  detained. 

The  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  advocates  that 
Canada  re-orient  security  spending  towards 
social  security,  equitable  economic  develop- 
ment, environmental  protection  and  protection 
of  civil  liberties.  Canada  should  increase  the  national 
child  benefit  and  spending  on  affordable  housing. 
Reducing  energy  usage  and  increasing  our  renew- 
able energy  supply  would  help  Canada  meet  its 
commitments  to  reduce  greenhouse  gases  contribut- 
ing to  climate  change.  Canada  should  review  Anti- 
Terrorism  Bill  C-36  and  withdraw  all  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  compromise  civil  liberties  and 
are  not  essential  for  protection  of  security.  The  Safe 
Third  Country  Agreement  should  be  cancelled. 

Control  Arms  Exports 

The  arms  trade  is  not  subject  to  any  international 
treaty.  Canada  exported  between  $1.5  and  $2  billion 
in  arms  in  2001,  making  it  among  the  10  largest  glob- 


Arming  the  Philippines 

In  late  2001,  the  US  offered  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment more  than  US$100  million  of  military  equip- 
ment, including  helicopters,  transport  planes  and 
30,000  M-16  rifles,  to  fight  various  armed  groups.  The 
transfers  were  agreed  as  part  of  the  US  government's 
War  on  Terror.  The  US  military  also  provided 
counter-insurgency  training.  This  training  does  not 
incorporate  rigorous  human  rights  safeguards,  and 
systems  of  military  accountability  in  the  Philippines 
have  proved  weak.  As  a result,  US  military  aid  risks 
exacerbating  human  rights  violations,  aggravating 
local  tensions  and  prolonging  the  armed  conflict  in 
central  Mindanao. 

Control  Arms  campaign  report  "Shattered  Lives,  the 
case  for  tough  international  arms  control",  by  Amnesty 
International  and  Oxfam  International , October  2003. 


Three  of  the  speakers  at  the  Cultivating  Just  Peace  campaign  launch 
Ottawa  (L-R):  Martha  Cecilia  Domico,  who  spoke  for  her  father,  Kir 
Pernia  Domico,  a leader  of  the  Embera  Katio  people  in  Colombia 
struggling  against  hydroelectric  dam  construction  in  their  area.  Mr. 
Domico  was  abducted  in  Colombia  in  2001  and  remains  disappeared 
Gerry  Barr,  President-CEO  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Internationa 
Cooperation,  who  described  the  War  on  Terror's  impact  on  Canadiai 
NGOs  and  their  southern  partners. 

Dr.  Monia  Mazigh  who  advocated  for  an  independent  public  inquir 
into  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband,  Maher  Arar,  in  Syria. 


al  arms  suppliers.  Canadian  military  goods  are 
shipped  regularly  to  countries  whose  governments 
violate  human  rights.  As  examples,  in  2001,  Canada 
shipped  military  goods  worth  $280,000  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  $2.2  million  to  Colombia. 

The  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  calls  on  the  Canadian 
government  to  place  additional  national  controls  on 
arms  exports  to  stop  shipments  to  countries  that 
abuse  human  rights.  As  well,  Canada  should  actively 
promote  the  development  of  an  International  Arms 
Trade  Treaty  to  prevent  arms  transfers  to  govern- 
ments that  show  a pattern  of  persistent  human  rights 
violations.  This  treaty  is  the  main  goal  of  the  interna- 
tional Control  Arms  campaign  launched  by  three 
global  organizations — Oxfam  International, 

Amnesty  International  and  the  International  Action 
Network  on  Small  Arms,  which  includes  Canadian 
co-founder  Project  Ploughshares.  On  December  10, 
2003,  International  Human  Rights  Day,  the  political 
leaders  of  Brazil  and  six  other  nations  pledged  their 
support  for  an  International  Arms  Trade  Treaty. 

Increase  Aid 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment will  increase  Official  Development  Assistance 
spending.  However,  these  increases  will  not  make 
up  for  the  deep  cuts  sustained  during  the  1990s. 

With  current  annual  spending  increases  of  8%,  it  will 
take  until  2040  for  aid  to  reach  Canada's  UN  com- 
mitment of  0.7%  GNP,  originally  promised  by  2015. 

The  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  calls  on  Canada  to 
increase  Official  Development  Assistance  to  0.7%  of 
GNP  within  the  next  five  years.  Canada  should  not 
attach  conditions  to  aid  but  respect  the  right  of  peo- 
ples to  determine  their  own  development  goals 
according  to  local  needs. 
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i Developing  countries  send  US$193  billion 

wwh  to  wealthy  countries  in  2002 

:r,Ku 

>ia  //T7unds  that  could  be  promoting  investment  and 
growth  in  developing  countries,  or  building 
leai«  schools  and  hospitals,  or  supporting  other  steps 
ltl0iw  towards  the  Millennium  Development  Goals,  are 
1 J instead  being  transferred  abroad,"  said  UN  Secretary- 
U|  |r  General  Kofi  Annan  concerning  the  unprecedented 
almost  US$200  billion  net  transfer  of  funds  from  devel- 
oping countries  to  developed  countries  in  2002. 
Although  Official  Development  Assistance  (ODA)  had 
increased  to  US$57  billion  in  2002,  this  was  offset  by 
insufficient  debt  relief,  unfair  trade  rules,  as  well  as 
| declining  commodity  prices  and  foreign  investment  in 
the  developing  world.  To  achieve  by  2015 
' the  UN  Millennium  Development  Goals — including 
specific  targets  for  improving  education  and  health, 
combating  AIDS,  and  reducing  poverty  and  hunger — 
requires  US$100  billion  in  ODA  annually. 

UN  Dialogue  on  Financing  for  Development,  October  2003. 


Debt  in  Malawi 

Most  of  Malawi's  debt  is  owed  to  the  World 
Bank.  Malawi  is  one  of  the  least  developed 
nations  in  the  world.  It  suffered  a severe  famine  in 
2002/2003  and  faces  a huge  HIV/ AIDS  epidemic. 
According  to  the  UK  Jubilee  Research  report  "Relief 
Works",  Malawi  cannot  afford  to  divert  any 
resources  to  debt  payments  if  the  country  is  to  have 
any  chance  of  reaching  the  UN  Millennium  Develop- 
ment Goals.  Even  the  insufficient  debt  relief 
promised  in  2000  has  been  postponed  because 
Malawi  could  not  yet  satisfy  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank  conditions. 

Jubilee  Research's  Malawi  profile,  2003) 

Cancel  the  Debt 

Canada  has  set  a global  precedent  by  ceasing  to 
collect  debt  payments  from  a number  of  highly 
indebted  poor  countries  in  2000.  Unfortunately,  the 
impact  of  this  bilateral  debt  cancellation  gesture  on 
poor  countries  has  been  minimal.  The  World  Bank, 
the  IMF  and  regional  development  banks  continue  to 
refuse  to  cancel  multilateral  debts.  In  spite  of  various 
debt  relief  measures,  the  total  debt  of  the  41  coun- 
tries eligible  for  debt  cancellation  has  increased  from 
US$205  billion  to  $215  billion  between  1996  and  2001 . 

Canada  also  refuses  to  act  on  illegitimate  debt,  a 
justice  issue  affecting  many  developing  countries. 
Illegitimate  debt  includes  debt  that  strengthened 
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Putting  your  faith  into  action:  You  are  invited  to  sign  the  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  card  below.  Add  your  name 
and  address  on  the  back,  and  check  the  box  on  the  front  if  you  signed  the  Manifesto  2000  online.  Mail  the  card 
to  KAIROS  by  June  30,  2004.  To  promote  this  campaign  in  your  parish  or  community,  contact  KAIROS  for 
additional  action  cards  and  other  resources.  KAIROS  will  present  all  cards  received  to  the  Prime  Minister. 


rime  Minister: 

? to  you  as  Canadian  people  of  faith  and  seekers  of  a just  peace  and  true 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Military  responses  to  the  threat  of 
i have  eroded,  not  enhanced,  global  peace  and  security.  We  agree  with 
> position  against  the  war  in  Iraq  and  we  urge  you  to  continue  to  take  a 
■d  international  stand  for  just  peace.  This  will  only  come  when  all  can 
?edom  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear, 
on  Canada  to  commit  itself  to  pursuing  an  AGENDA  FOR  JUST  PEACE, 
fill: 

’EG  HUMAN  RIGHTS  Ensure  that  the  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  and 
rights  enshrined  in  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  its 
>nding  covenants  are  indivisible,  universal,  and  legally  enforceable,  and 
■cedence  over  trade  and  investment  agreements. 

RTURE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  Reorient  security  spending  towards  social 
r equitable  economic  development,  environmental  protection  and 
ion  of  civil  liberties. 

Please  carefully  fill  in  the  return  address  on  reverse  and  send  to 


> CONTROL  ARMS  EXPORTS  Place  additional  national  controls  on  arms  exports 
and  promote  an  international  treaty  to  prevent  arms  transfers  to  governments 
that  show  a pattern  of  persistent  human  rights  violations. 

>-  INCREASE  AID  Increase  Official  Development  Assistance  to  0.7%  of  GNP 
within  the  next  5 years,  respecting  the  right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own 
development  goals. 

>-  CANCEL  THE  DEBT  Immediately  and  unconditionally  cancel  100%  of  the 
bilateral  and  multilateral  debts  of  all  low-income  countries,  reject  structural 
adjustment  conditionality,  and  cancel  the  illegitimate  debt  of  all  developing 
countries. 

□ I have  signed  Manifesto  2000  committing  myself  to  peace  and  non-violence. 


Signature 

KAIROS  by  June  30,  2004  for  forwarding  to  the  Prime  Minister. 


Agenda  for  Just  Peace 


Contact  KAIROS 

KAIROS — Canadian  Ecumenical  Justice  Initiatives  is  a partnership 
of  1 1 Canadian  Churches  and  Church  agencies,  including  a broad 
network  of  local  groups,  committed  to  faithful  action  for  justice 
and  peace.  Its  work  focuses  on  Aboriginal  rights,  Canadian  social 
development,  ecological  justice,  global  economic  justice,  global 
partnerships  and  international  human  rights.  Contact  KAIROS  to 
order  Cultivating  Just  Peace  resources  including  the  Education  for 
Action  Guide,  poster,  and  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  postcards: 

KAIROS,  129  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1N5 
Toll  free:  1-877-403-8933,  Ext.  246 

Email:  info@kairoscanada.org  www.kairoscanada.org 


dictatorships  or  regimes  such  as  Apartheid,  debt  for 
projects  never  built,  and  debt  that  cannot  be  repaid 
without  causing  harm  to  people  in  the  indebted 
country. 

Canada  continues  to  accept  the  attachment  of 
structural  adjustment  conditions  to  global  debt  relief. 
These  conditions  include  privatising  public  services; 
removing  labour  regulations;  cutting  taxes  and  gov- 
ernment social  spending,  including  spending  on 
health,  the  environment  and  education.  Intended  to 
attract  foreign  investment,  these  conditions  end  up 
exacerbating  disparities  in  many  poor  countries. 

The  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  calls  for  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  cancellation  of  100%  of  the  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  debts  of  all  low-income  coun- 
tries, the  rejection  of  structural  adjustment  condi- 
tions, and  the  cancellation  of  the  illegitimate  debt  of 
all  developing  countries.  Canada  should  call  on  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
use  their  gold  reserves  and  loan  loss  reserves  to  can- 
cel the  debts  of  all  low-income  countries.  Canada 
should  also  help  establish  an  International  Debt 
Tribunal  to  assess  and  cancel  the  illegitimate  debts  of 
developing  nations. 


Putting  our  faith  into  action 

We  can  each  look  at  how  we  might  cultivate  just 
peace  in  our  daily  lives  and  our  communities.  By 
signing  the  attached  Agenda  for  Just  Peace  card  we  can 
let  our  government  know  that  we  would  like  more 
concrete  steps  taken  towards  building  peace  based 
on  justice  in  Canada  and  our  world.  Beyond  this 
campaign  we  are  called  to  continue  on  a lifelong 
path  of  solidarity  with  the  "least  of  these." 

It  is  tempting  to  see  these  visions  of  just  peace  as 
unrealistic.  Ched  Myers,  in  his  book  "Who  will  roll 
away  the  stone?",  describes  the  stone  in  front  of 
Jesus'  tomb  as  standing  between  the  end  and  the 
new  beginning,  and  representing  "our  paralysis 
whenever  we  conclude  the  discipleship  journey  is  a 
dead  end,  that  Jesus'  vision  of  love  and  justice  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a well-meaning  delusion." 
Trusting  in  the  grace  of  God,  let  us  continue  the 
work  of  rolling  away  the  stones  that  block  true  peace 
in  our  world  .00 

Lay  missioner  Karen  Van  Loon  coordinates  Scarboro's 
Justice  and  Peace  Office.  Special  thanks  to  KAIROS  for 
the  material  used  in  production  of  this  article. 


Name;... 

Address: 


Postal  code: 


KAIROS 

129  St  Clair  Ave  West 
Toronto,  ON 
Canada 
M4V  1N5 


NOTE:  Please  place  card  in  an  envelope  and  mail  to  KAIROS 


Say  No  to  peace 


Say  "No"  to  peace 

if  what  they  mean  by  peace 

is  the  quiet  misery  of  hunger, 

the  frozen  stillness  of  fear, 

the  silence  of  broken  spirits, 

the  unborn  hopes  of  the  oppressed. 

Tell  them  that  peace 
is  the  shouting  of  children  at  play, 
the  babble  of  tongues  set  free, 
the  thunder  of  dancing  feet, 
and  a father's  voice  singing. 

Say  "No"  to  peace, 

if  what  they  mean  by  peace 

is  a rampart  of  gleaming  missiles, 

the  arming  of  distant  wars, 

money  at  ease  in  its  castle, 

and  grateful  poor  at  the  gate. 

Tell  them  that  peace 
is  the  hauling  down  of  flags, 
the  forging  of  guns  into  ploughs, 
the  giving  of  fields  to  the  landless, 
and  hunger  a fading  dream. 


Text:  Brian  Wrcit.  © 1986  Hope  Publishing  Co., 
Carol  Stream,  1L  60188.  All  rights  reserved. 

Used  hi/  permission.  Contact  Hope  Publishing  Co. 
for  permission  to  reproduce,  1-800-323-1049. 
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Missionary  Congress  of  the  Americas 

The  People  of  God  in  the  Americas  gather  in  Guatemala 

TO  CELEBRATE  AND  NURTURE  THE  CALL  TO  MISSION 
By  Fr.  jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


In  November  2003, 1 was  fortu- 
nate to  be  part  of  a wonderful, 
energizing  week  of  reflection 
on  the  mission  of  every  baptized 
person  in  the  Church.  It  was  par- 
ticularly uplifting  to  be  in 
Guatemala  in  a Latin  American 
ambience  that  has  been  a very 
significant  part  of  my  personal 
journey  as  a missioner  and  priest. 

From  the  time  I arrived,  I had 
the  feeling  it  was  going  to  be  a 
special  week.  When  I was  Direc- 
tor of  the  Interamerican  Coopera- 
tive Institute  in  Panama,  on  many 
occasions  I visited  Institute  grad- 
uates in  Guatemala  and  had  to  go 
through  strict  immigration  proce- 
dures every  time.  This  time,  the 
immigration  officer  who  took  my 
passport  smiled  and  welcomed 
me  to  Guatemala.  I knew  this  trip 
was  going  to  be  different. 

Yet,  it  was  not  only  the  kind- 
ness at  immigration,  but  also  the 
huge  hanging  posters  in  the 
arrivals  hall  of  Cardinal  Sepe,  the 
Pope's  delegate,  that  spoke  vol- 
umes of  the  preparation  that  had 
been  done  to  host  the  event. 

The  warmth  and  hospitality  of 
the  Guatemalans  was  contagious. 
Outside  of  the  customs  hall,  fami- 
lies and  volunteers  waited  to  take 
the  delegates  to  their  homes.  It 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a won- 
derful week  of  hospitality  that  we 
experienced  from  hundreds  of 
volunteers  and  thousands  of 
parish  members  who  opened 
their  doors  and  hearts  to  us.  They 
housed  us,  and  prepared  and 
served  a couple  of  meals  a day  for 
five  days. 

1 felt  proud  to  be  a part  of  the 


Above  and  facing  page:  During  their  prayer  at  the  Missionary  Congress, 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  Guatemala  invited  all  to  reflect  in  silence. 

The  rising  smoke  and  penetrating  smell  of  incense,  and  the  burning  candles 
in  the  hands  of  the  3,000  delegates  added  to  the  sacredness  of  their  prayer. 
Guatemala.  Photos  by  Fr.  Roger  Bedard,  National  Director  for  francophone  Canada  of 
the  Pontifical  Mission  Societies. 


Canadian  delegation. 
We  were  well 
received  and  our 
group  of  160  repre- 
sented a good  cross- 
section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Church.  I was 
particularly 
impressed  with  the 
number  of  young 
francophone  dele- 
gates who  actively 
participated.  Also 
present  were  Bishop 
Gilles  Lussier  of 
Joliette,  Quebec; 
Bishop  Marlin  Currie 


Fr.  Roger  Bedard 


Some  of  the  Canadian  delegates  to  the  Missionary 
Congress  of  the  Americas,  Guatemala,  November 
2003. 
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of  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland; 
Archbishop  Emilius  Goulet  of 
Saint-Boniface,  Manitoba;  and 
Bishop  Francois  Lapierre  of 
Saint-Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  who 
was  one  of  the  main  speakers. 
Bishop  Lapierre's  talk  conveyed 
his  sense  of  humour,  humility, 
warm  personality  and  Gospel 
conviction. 

Bishop  Lussier  and  a 
laywoman,  Adele  Bolduc,  direc- 
tor of  the  Missions  Office  of  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  read  a message  from  the 
Canadian  Bishops  Conference, 
each  alternating  the  reading  of 
paragraphs  from  the  statement. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  event, 
all  3,000  delegates  from  the 
Americas  were  invited  to  go  into 
an  adjacent  wooded  area  outside 
of  the  main  registration  building, 
where  we  were  fed  a wonderful 
hot  meal.  The  feeding  of  thou- 
sands came  to  mind  and  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a week  that 
brought  to  life  many  passages 
from  the  Gospels  and  teaching  of 
Jesus. 

The  depth  of  the  experience  of 
the  Church  of  Guatemala  and  the 
rest  of  Central  America  came 
through  loud  and  clear  in  one  of 


“Church  in  America,  your  life  is  mission!” 

This  vision  leads  us  to  see  that  mission  is  first  of  all  the  mission  of  God 
working  in  our  history.  Hence  the  importance  of  an  attitude  of  con- 
templation. In  Redemptoris  Missio,  Pope  John  Paul  II  affirms  that  the  future 
of  mission  is  connected  with  contemplation.  Hence  the  vision  of  mission 
as  dialogue  rather  than  conquest.  To  develop  a culture  of  dialogue,  I think 
it  is  most  important  today  to  recognize  that  what  is  different  is  not  a 
threat,  it  is  an  expression  of  God  who  is  always  greater.  The  realization 
that  dialogue  and  proclamation  are  not  opposites,  but  that  dialogue,  an 
imperative  for  peace,  is  also  a proclamation  of  Christ,  the  way  and  the 
encounter. 

Mission  Ad  Gentes  [to  the  nations;  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
heard  the  Gospel]  is  contrary  to  a spirit  that  closes  people  in  the 
little  worries  of  everyday  life.  Mission  helps  us  to  look  further 
and  to  discover  in  everyday  life  the  tragedies  and  the  hopes  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  Mission  opens  us,  it  brings  us  not 
only  out  of  our  country,  but  out  of  ourselves... 

Bishop  Francois  Lapierre,  Saint-Hyacinthe , Quebec, 
speaking  at  Cam  II/COMLA  VII,  November  2003,  Guatemala 


the  key  themes  of  the  Congress: 
“Desde  la  pequenez,  la  pobreza  y el 
martirio."  Literally  it  translates  as 
being  in  mission  from  "our 
smallness,  our  poverty  and  mar- 
tyrdom." While  "smallness" 
could  be  understood  as  insignifi- 
cant, the  experience  of  a living 
faith  of  a people  and  a youthful 
Church  of  great  vitality  was  of 


profound  significance  for  the 
Canadian  delegates. 

The  greatest  impact  that  I felt 
was  the  number  of  martyrs  from 
the  Guatemalan  Church,  espe- 
cially among  the  indigenous  who 
comprise  65%  of  the  population. 
This  reality  was  profoundly  pre- 
sent in  the  moments  of  prayer 
each  day,  led  by  indigenous 
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CAM  i!  (Missionary  Congress  of  the  Americas) 

COMIA  VII  (Missionary  Congress  of  Latin  America) 

...AN  HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

The  first  Congress  was  held  in  Mexico  in  1977,  sponsored  by  what 
we  know  today  as  the  Pontifical  Mission.  It  became  a Latin  Ameri- 
can event  known  as  COMLA  (Missionary  Congress  of  Latin  America), 
held  every  four  years.  Five  years  ago.  Cardinal  Tomko,  then  Prefect  of 
the  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of  Peoples,  decided  that 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  anglophone  and  francophone 
Caribbean  nations  should  participate  in  this  initiative  to  further  the 
promotion  of  world  mission.  Thus,  the  first  Missionary  Congress  of 
the  Americas  (CAM  I)  and  COMLA  VI  took  place  in  1999  in  Parana, 
Argentina.  In  November  2003,  the  Church  of  Guatemala  hosted  CAM 
II,  COMLA  VII.  And  CAM  III,  COMLA  VIII  will  be  held  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  in  2007. 

CAM  and  COMLA  bring  together  the  People  of  God  in  the  Americ- 
as, especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  missionary  activity.  The  Con- 
gress encourages  and  animates  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  in  the 
work  of  witnessing  the  Gospel  to  the  world. 


speaking  some  of  the  22  different 
native  languages  of  Guatemala 
and  expressing  the  depth  of  their 
feeling  and  conviction. 

Particularly  moving  for  me 
was  the  prayer  led  by  the  women 
of  Quiche.  They  invited  us  to 
reflect  in  silence  while  the  ambi- 
ence of  sacredness  was  enhanced 
with  the  rising  smoke  and  pene- 
trating smell  of  incense  and  the 
burning  candles  in  the  hands  of 
the  3000  delegates.  As  in  all  the 
prayers  of  the  indigenous,  we 
were  invited  to  face  north,  south, 
east,  west  and  finally  centre,  to 
acknowledge  a God  who  is  every- 
where and  in  all  Creation. 

Their  prayer  spoke  of  hope  in  a 
just  God  who  continues  to  be 
present,  guiding  them.  Each  one 
of  the  women  had  lost  a son,  a 
husband,  or  a father,  and  in  many 
cases  all  three.  That  these  eco- 
nomically poor  yet  valiant  rich 
women  could  still  speak  of  hope 
and  trust  in  God  was  mind-bog- 
gling. They  gave  a testimony  of 
hope  and  a longing  for  justice, 
devoid  of  resentment  or  bitter- 
ness. Yes,  they  sought  justice,  but 
we  also  heard  their  willingness  to 
forgive  in  spite  of  the  persecution 
in  their  recent  history  in  which 
thousands  have  been  innocently 


slaughtered  at  the  hands  of  the 
military  and  repressive  govern- 
ments. 

Among  the  dead  in  Guatemala 
are  many  priests,  religious  and 
lay  leaders.  One  of  these  is  Bishop 
Gerardi,  an  auxiliary  bishop  of 
the  city  of  Guatemala  who  was 
murdered  outside  his  house  a few 
days  after  he  published  a detailed 
report  on  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  military  and  recent  govern- 
ments against  the  indigenous.  His 
death  and  its  circumstances  are 
not  unlike  those  of  Archbishop 
Romero  of  neighbouring  El  Sal- 
vador. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  open- 
ing Mass  in  the  cathedral  attend- 
ed by  all  of  the  delegates.  Cardi- 
nal Rodolfo  Quezada  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala  stated  that  the  Church 
wants  total  transparency  and  no 
cover  up  of  evidence  in  order  to 
find  out  who  was  responsible  for 
the  murder  of  Bishop  Gerardi. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
intervention  was  when  he  said, 
"When  we  know  who  the  authors 
of  the  crime  are  then  we  will 
know  who  to  forgive.  We  must 
never  forget  the  atrocities,  but  we 
must  forgive  those  who  killed  our 
brother.  Bishop  Gerardi." 

In  Central  America  and 


L-R:  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  with  Canadian  dele- 
gates Melanie  Pelletier  from  Sudbury 
and  Lisa  Whitford  from  Calgary. 


We  experienced  a Church 

INTIMATELY  LINKED  TO  THE 
PASCHAL  MYSTERY  THROUGH 
MARTYRDOM;  A CHURCH 
THAT  IS  SMALL  AND 
ECONOMICALLY  POOR,  BUT 
ALIVE  AND  TRUSTING  IN  GOD. 


Guatemala,  we  experienced  a 
Church  intimately  linked  to  the 
paschal  mystery  through  martyr- 
dom; a Church  that  is  small  and 
economically  poor,  but  alive  and 
trusting  in  God.  This  Church 
presents  a challenge  to  the  Cana- 
dian Church  to  live  its  mission  in 
our  country  from  a position  of 
smallness  and  poverty,  intimately 
linked  to  the  paschal  mystery  of 
death  and  resurrection. 

The  Missionary  Congress  was 
a reminder  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  that  the  Reign  of  God  begins 
and  is  present  in  the  small 
things — the  widow's  mite,  the 
mustard  seed,  the  children  with 
their  joy  and  spontaneity.  The 
experience  was  also  a very 
uncomfortable  reminder  of  other 
words  of  Jesus  about  simplicity, 
poverty  and  trust.  We  left  there 
profoundly  aware  of  the  chal- 
lenge before  the  Church  in  Cana- 
da. °° 
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Two  young  Guatemalans  welcome  Mary  Jo  Mahon-Oakes,  a 
Canadian  delegate  to  the  Missionary  Congress  of  the 
Americas,  November  2003,  Guatemala  City. 


A distinct  privilege 

By  Mary  Jo  Mahon-Oakes 


Guatemala 

New  Internationalist  World  Guide  2003/2004) 


Population:  11,995,000  (2002) 

Urban  population:  40.4%  (2000) 

Land  area:  108,430  sq.  mi. 

Currency:  Quetzal  (8.1  = US$1) 

Capital:  Guatemala 
President:  Alfonso  Portillo  Cabrera 
Peoples:  90%  of  Mayan  descent 
Language:  Officially  Spanish;  but  most  of  the 
population  speak  one  of  the  22  Maya  dialects 
Literacy:  69%  (2000) 

Religions:  Mainly  Catholic 


Being  part  of  the  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Amer- 
icas (CAM  2/  COMLA  7)  in  November  2003  was  a 
distinct  privilege.  I met  men  and  women  of  faith  from 
throughout  the  Americas.  Before  the  Congress,  the 
people  of  Latin  America  had  been  known  to  me  only 
through  stories  and  newspaper  articles. 

I particularly  appreciated  gathering  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  the  impact  that  globalization,  immi- 
gration and  inculturation  have  had  in  our  lives  and  in 
our  communities.  We  came  together  to  listen  to  sto- 
ries and  to  share  our  experiences.  Although  the  cli- 
mates and  cultures  may  be  different  across  the  Amer- 
icas, our  faith  concerns  are  common.  The  challenge  to 
truly  live  the  Gospel  is  shared  North  to  South. 

The  people  of  Guatemala  gave  us  a warm  and 
enthusiastic  welcome.  They  opened  their  homes  and 
their  hearts.  Despite  some  linguistic  barriers,  we  were 
able  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Through  dance, 
song  and  mime,  the  Congress  delegates  became  a 
family. 

I returned  to  Canada  with  a greater  understanding 
of  the  theme  of  the  Congress,  "Church  in  America, 
your  life  is  mission!",  determined  to  live  out  my 
missionary  vocation. 

Man/  Jo  Mahon-Oakes  is  National  Secretary  of  Holy 
Childhood  Association  in  Toronto. 


HEALTH 

Life  expectancy:  66  years  (2000-05) 

Infant  mortality:  44  per  1,000  (2000) 

Under-five  child  mortality:  59  per  1,000  (2000) 

93  doctors  per  100,000  people  (1997) 

Safe  water:  92%  (2000) 

ECONOMY 

Per  capita,  GDP:  $3,821  (2000) 

Food  import  dependency:  12%  (2000) 

Exports:  $3,801  million  (2000) 

Imports:  $5,294  million  (2000) 

External  debt:  $4,622  million  (2000) 

Debt  service:  10.3%  of  exports  (1999) 
Development  aid  received:  $293  million  (1999) 
Military  expenditure  (as  % GNI):  0.7%  (1999) 
Defense  expenditure  as  % of  central  government 
expenditure:  5.0%  (1999) 

COMMUNICATIONS 

33  newspapers,  79  radios,  61  TV  sets  and 

57  main  telephone  lines  per  1,000  people  (2000) 

LAND  USE 

Deforestation:  2.0%  annual  (1990/95) 

Forest  & Woodland:  53.4%  of  total  (1993) 

Arable:  12.2%  of  total  (1993) 
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Immense  faith 

At  the  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Americas , Canadian 

DELEGATES  WITNESSED  A CHURCH  THAT  IS  VERY  MUCH  ALIVE 


By  Fr.  Aldan  Devine 

Last  November  I,  along  with 
160  delegates  from  Canada, 
was  immersed  in  the  land 
and  culture  of  Guatemala,  a small 
country  located  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca. We  were  completely  away 
from  our  North  American  atmos- 
phere with  the  many  advantages 
that  make  up  our  comfortable 
lifestyle  and  society.  But  I passed 
through  to  a new  world  for  one 
week  and  what  a week  it  was. 

The  suffering  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Guatemala  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  into  words.  We 
heard  of  the  deaths  of  bishops,  of 
priests,  of  lay  people.  We  learned 
of  the  determination  to  continue 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  sometimes 
uncaring,  unjust  governments 
who  were  often  behind  these 
deaths. 

We  were  in  Guatamala  to 
attend  the  Missionary  Congress 
of  the  Americas,  a gathering  of 
religious  and  laity  from  the 
Americas  to  celebrate  and  nur- 
ture the  call  to  mission. 

Each  day  we  witnessed  an 
immense  faith.  From  our  comfort- 
able North  American  perspective, 
it  did  not  make  sense.  From 
where  do  these  people  who  suffer 
so  much,  who  face  such  obstacles 
in  their  daily  struggle  just  to  live, 
sustain  the  strength? 

As  if  these  realities  weren't 
mind  boggling  enough,  each  day 
grew  more  awe  inspiring  as  we 
heard  the  stories  of  Guatemalans 
witnessing  their  faith  in  countries 
far  from  their  home.  A young  girl 
told  us  of  her  work  among  the 
poor  of  Cuba;  a priest  shared  the 


Fr.  Roger  Bedard 


Enthusiastic  lay  participants  at  the  Second  Missionary  Congress  of  the 
Americas  hosted  by  the  Guatemalan  Church  in  November  2003. 


difficulties  encountered  in  bring- 
ing the  message  of  the  Gospel  to 
Asian  countries  that  have  so  few 
priests  and  religious  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  their  own  people. 

I learned  with  great  surprise 
that  the  Bishops  of  Central  Amer- 
ica are  constructing  a centre  to 
prepare  people  who  are  going  to 
mission  in  other  lands.  As  well, 
the  centre  will  be  a place  of  rest 
and  readjustment  for  those 
returning  home  upon  completion 
of  their  mission  assignment. 

In  spite  of  having  so  few 
priests,  religious  and  lay  people, 
the  Church  in  Guatemala  is  will- 
ing to  share  with  the  world,  par- 
ticularly with  countries  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

I was  surprised  to  learn  of  the 


many  mission  societies  that  have 
sprung  up  in  some  of  the  Fatin 
American  countries  dedicated  to 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
years  since  Vatican  II.  Indeed  the 
saying,  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  church,"  can  be 
said  of  these  countries.  Out  of  the 
poverty,  suffering  and  dying  for 
their  faith,  there  is  now  an  emerg- 
ing Church  alive  with  faith  and 
with  a commitment  to  spread  its 
message  to  the  entire  world. 

The  Congress  delegates  from 
Central  and  South  America 
inspired  us  as  they  spoke  with 
respect  and  awe  about  those  who 
died  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel — 
people  like  Archbishop  Romero 
of  El  Salvador,  and  Bishop  Gerar- 
di  and  Fr.  Fopez  of  Guatemala. 
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The  people  of  Latin  America, 
because  of  the  example  of  their 
martyrs,  understand  the  meaning 
of  accepting  the  faith  and  facing 
the  daily  challenges  that  come 
with  professing  their  faith. 

Everywhere,  people  shared 
with  us  their  food,  their  homes, 
their  time  and  their  welcome.  It 
was  a welcome  that  came  from 
the  heart  and  the  soul.  You  could 
feel  the  Holy  Spirit  moving 
among  these  people.  In  spite  of 
the  poverty  and  hardships  that 
would  be  considered  obstacles  in 
our  society,  we  witnessed  a 
Church  that  is  very  much  alive. 
Their  celebrations  of  prayer  and 
Eucharist  came  from  their  very 
heart  and  showed  us  that  God  is 
truly  with  them  in  their  struggle. 

All  this  happened  in  a place 
within  such  close  proximity  to 
North  America,  a continent 
where  there  is  so  much  wealth. 
We  in  the  North  want  for  very 
little,  our  government  is  of  our 
choosing,  our  standard  of  living 
is  by  far  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  We  have  all  the  ingredi- 
ents required  to  make  us  a happy 
and  content  people.  But  are  we? 

Despite  our  wealth  and  power, 
we  seem  to  be  constantly  search- 
ing for  more,  and  the  abundance 
of  material  goods  we  possess  is 
testament  to  that  search  and  seek- 
ing. Parents  tend  to  give  children 
the  best  of  everything,  but  at  the 
same  time  divorce  is  rampant. 
People  have  access  to  any  num- 
ber of  material  diversions,  yet 
suicide  is  a common  occurrence 
and  many  suffer  from  depression. 

I feel  that  the  people  of  devel- 


Imperatives of  mission  today 

Message  from  the  Missionary  Institutes  of  America 
to  the  Second  American  Missionary  Congress 

Evangelization  and  other  religions: 

"...We  have  encountered  millions  of  believers  (Jews,  Muslims,  Bud- 
dhists, those  who  follow  traditional  religions  and  others)  who  have 
taught  us  that  faith  in  God  has  deeply  penetrated  their  lives.  For  this 
reason,  interfaith  dialogue  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  mission  today,  so 
that  together  with  non-Christian  believers  we  can  come  to  know  ever 
more  deeply  'the  one  true  God  for  whom  one  lives'  (Apparation  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe). 

Evangelization  of  new  social  situations: 

"...We  have  found  social,  political  and  economic  situations  that  are  a 
product  of  human  decisions  that  are  ethically  wrong.  These  decisions 
generate  injustices,  conflicts,  wars,  death,  poverty,  unemployment,  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  marginalization,  underdevelopment...  We  see  these 
decisions,  through  the  force  of  globalization,  are  made  not  only  within 
each  country,  but  also  internationally  by  the  powerful,  and  affect  millions 
of  human  beings. 

In  his  mission,  Jesus  came  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  to  promote 
a reign  of  justice,  truth,  life — a globalization  of  solidarity  and  peace.  From 
this,  we  have  learned  that  we  must  announce  the  Gospel  in  order  to  offer 
the  whole  world  the  possibility  of  change,  of  the  alternative  that  is  born 
of  human  decisions  capable  of  transforming  less  human  conditions  into 
more  human  conditions. 

The  empowerment  of  women,  the  work  of  justice,  international  soli- 
darity and  peace,  the  striving  for  a global  economy  at  the  service  of  all 
humanity  promoting  a global  market  that  places  people  before  profits; 
the  struggle  for  the  eradication  of  poverty,  the  efforts  for  the  cancellation 
of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  world's  poorest  countries,  searching  also  for 
non-usurious  lending  mechanisms;  the  encouragement  of  a more  humane 
and  sustainable  development  for  all;  and  the  promotion  of  a healthy  envi- 
ronment." 

Excerpted  from  a statement  read  by  the  Superiors  of  the  Quebec  Foreign 
Mission  Society  and  Scarboro  Missions  (Canada),  Misioneros  Javerianos  de 
Yarumal  (Colombia),  Maryknoll  (U.S.),  and  Misioneros  de  Guadalupe  (Mexico). 
Translated  from  Spanish  by  Armella  Sonntag  and  Evita  Walsh. 


oping  nations  have  found  God  in 
their  poverty  and  suffering.  It  is 
in  these  situations  that  God  walks 
with  us  in  a special  way.  Out  of 
their  nothingness  they  have  dis- 
covered a God  of  great  love  and 
compassion;  a God  who  has 
given  them  a freedom  and 
strength  not  found  in  wealth  or 
power.  We  would  do  well  to 
learn  from  these  people  for  they 
have  much  to  teach  us.°° 

Fr.  Aidan  Devine  is  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  parish,  St.  George's,  Nezv- 
foundland. 


//Twas  deeply  impressed  by  the 

Acommitment  of  so  many  lay 
catechists  to  the  mission  of  the  Church 
under  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
circumstances.  All  of  us,  if  we  truly 
believe  in  the  Gospel,  must  learn  from 
the  testimony  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs of  Latin  America... 

The  excitement  and  conviction  of 
the  priests,  religious  and  laity  for  the 
Gospel  makes  me  ask  the  question, 
"How  do  I instill  this  passion  for  Jesus 
Christ  in  our  Canadian  people?" 

Bishop  Martin  Currie  of  the  Diocese  of 
Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  on  his  expe- 
rience as  a delegate  to  the  Missionary 
Congress  of  the  Americas. 
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Cooperation  in  mission 

The  Scarboro  community  welcomes  members  of  other  mission  institutes 

WHILE  THEY  ARE  IN  CANADA  TO  STUDY  ENGLISH 
By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


Outside  Scarboro's  central  house,  standing  L-R:  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior 
General  of  Scarboro  Missions  with  Fr.  Yu  Sung  Lee,  Fr.  Hyo  Jun  Kwon,  and 
in  front  L-R,  Fr.  Kwang  Kee  Park  and  Fr.  Ji  Hoon  Kim.  All  four  priests  are 
members  of  the  Korean  Missionary  Society. 


n the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  welcoming  members 
from  other  mission  institutes 
here  at  Scarboro  Missions.  They 
come  to  Canada  to  study  English 
as  part  of  their  formation  in 
preparation  for  their  mission 
placement.  It  has  been  a joy  to 
receive  these  young  men.  It  gives 
us  new  life  and  broadens  our 
horizons  to  appreciate  the  diver- 
sity of  the  universal  Church  and 
the  dynamism  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  mission. 

At  present,  we  have  nine 
young  men  in  residence  with  us 
at  Scarboro.  Four  are  newly 
ordained  priests  from  the  Korean 
Missionary  Society:  Ji  Hoon,  Yu 
Sung,  Hyo  Jun,  and  Kwang  Kee, 
who  will  be  with  us  for  a year  of 
study.  Gregorio  is  a young  priest 
from  the  Guadalupe  Missionaries 
of  Mexico  who  has  just  finished 
his  work  as  a promoter  of  priestly 
vocations  for  his  community  and 
is  now  preparing  for  mission  in 
Hong  Kong.  Recently  arrived  are 
Wilian  Gerardo,  John  Albey,  Jose 
Ivan  and  Juan  Ruiz,  four  seminar- 
ians from  the  Yarumal  Missionar- 
ies of  Colombia.  They  have  com- 
pleted their  theology  studies  and 
are  continuing  their  formation 
with  us.  Two  will  go  to  Ethiopia 
and  two  to  Cambodia. 

Later  this  year  we  will  wel- 
come Fr.  Emmanuel  Mbam  of  the 
Missionaries  of  St.  Paul  of  Nigeria 
who  will  live  at  Scarboro  for  two 
years  and  do  post-graduate  stud- 
ies in  theology.  Scarboro  is  help- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  Fr. 
Emmanuel  who  will  return  to 
Nigeria  as  part  of  the  formation 


team  at  the  seminary  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
received  missioners  from  other 
mission-sending  Societies  and  we 
expect  to  continue  the  program  as 
part  of  a cooperative  effort  in 
mission.  Others  who  have  been 
with  us  are  presently  serving  in 
Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 

Hong  Kong,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Siberia. 

It  is  important  that  our  bene- 
factors know  that  along  with 
contributing  to  the  ongoing  for- 
mation of  Scarboro  missionaries, 


they  also  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  priests  and  seminarians 
from  other  mission  institutes.  As 
always  we  are  most  grateful  to 
our  benefactors  for  their  faithful 
support  of  mission. 

While  cooperation  among 
religious  orders  and  mission 
societies  is  very  common  in  our 
local  mission  efforts  in  the  coun- 
tries where  we  work,  there  is  also 
cooperation  at  another  level. 
Scarboro  Missions  participates  in 
a grouping  of  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary  Institutes  similar  to 
Scarboro,  which  we  call  MISAL 
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Above  L-R:  Korean  Mission  Society 
members  Fr.  Hyo  Jun  and  Fr.  Ji 
Hoon,  with  Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Louise  Malnachuk,  a member  of 
Scarboro's  China  mission  team  and 
now  home  on  leave. 


Top  of  page:  Also  staying  at 
Scarboro's  central  house  are  seminar- 
ians John  Albey  Munoz  Avendano 
and  John  Ruiz  Rios  of  Colombia, 

Fr.  Gregorio  Martinez  (Guadalupe 
Missionaries  of  Mexico),  and  semi- 
narians Wilian  Gerardo  Rojano 
Moya  and  lose  Ivan  Campana  Suarez 
of  Ecuador.  The  four  seminarians  are 
with  the  Yarumal  Mission  Society  of 
Colombia. 


(Missionary  Societies  of  Apostolic 
Life).  (See  list  of  participating  orga- 
nizations on  this  page.) 

The  Societies  represented  in 
MISAL  have  a combined  total  of 
7,500  priests  working  in  mission 
throughout  the  world.  For  a 
smaller  Society  like  Scarboro, 
there  is  an  obvious  richness  in 
any  meeting  or  cooperation 
among  such  a wealth  of  person- 
nel and  experience.  We  consider 
ourselves  very  fortunate  to  partic- 
ipate in  what  is  really  an  ongoing 
dialogue  about  mission,  our 
understanding  of  the  mission  of 


Jesus  and  the  challenges  that  it 
presents  us  today. 

Every  two  years  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Superiors  General 
of  all  of  the  MISAL  members 
hosted  by  one  of  the  mission 
sending  societies.  I have  attended 
four  of  these  meetings  and 
always  have  found  them  to  both 
informative  and  challenging. 
Every  other  year,  members  of  the 
leadership  teams  (General  Coun- 
cils) of  the  Americas  participate 
in  a regional  meeting. 

In  addition  to  these  encoun- 
ters, the  leadership  teams  of  Que- 
bec and  Scarboro  meet  annually. 
The  most  recent  one  was  an  inter- 
national meeting  that  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  2004  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand.  The  principal 
theme  was  interreligious  dia- 
logue. It  is  one  of  our  priorities  at 
Scarboro  Missions  and  we  benefit 
from  the  insights  and  wisdom 
that  were  shared  with  us  by  the 
interfaith  commission  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Asian  Bishops  Confer- 
ences. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  the 
cooperation  and  mutual  enrich- 
ment will  continue  for  years  to 
come.  Once  again  we  extend  our 
profound  gratitude  to  our  bene- 
factors whose  support  is  indis- 
pensable in  these  programs  of 
cooperation.00 


Missionary  Societies 
of  Apostolic  Life  (MISAL) 

CANADA 

•Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society,  PME 
•Scarboro  Missions,  SFM 

COLOMBIA 

•Yarumal  Missioners,  MXY 
ENGLAND 

•Mill  Hill  Missionaries,  MHM 
FRANCE 

•Paris  Foreign  Mission  Society,  MEP 
•Society  of  Priests  of  St.  James,  PSJ 

INDIA 

•Missionary  Society  of  St.  Thomas,  MST 
IRELAND 

•Missionary  Society  of  St.  Colomban,  SSC 
•St.  Patrick’s  Missionary  Society,  SPS 

ITALY: 

•Pontifical  Institute 
for  Foreign  Missions,  PIME 
•Society  of  African  Missions,  SMA 
•Society  of  Missionaries  of  Africa,  M.Afr. 

KOREA 

•Korean  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  KMS 
MEXICO 

•Missionaries  of  Guadalupe,  MG 
NIGERIA 

•Missionary  Society  of  St.  Paul,  MSP 

PHILIPPINES 
•Missionary  Society 
of  the  Philippines,  MSP 

PORTUGAL 
•Sociedade  Missionaria 
Da  Boa  Nova,  SMP 

SPAIN 

•Instituto  Espanol 
De  Misiones  Extranjeras,  IEME 

SWITZERLAND 

•Bethlehem  Foreign  Mission  Society,  SMB 

UNITED  STATES 
•Maryknoll,  MM 
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Witnessing  to  God's  vision 

TO  WITNESS  THE  GOSPEL  TODAY , WE  MUST  CONFRONT  NEOLIBERALISM 


Homily  given  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier , December  3,  2003 


By  Fr.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  feast 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  patron 
of  Scarboro  Missions.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  began  his  missionary 
work  on  the  Fishery  Coast  of 
India  where  he  lived  and  worked 
with  people  of  the  lower  social 
castes.  Fie  went  on  to  work  in 
Japan  and  died  on  the  threshold 
of  China.  His  life  and  work  reflect 
some  of  the  priorities  of  Scarboro 
Missions  over  the  years:  China 
(we  were  founded  in  1918  for 
work  there);  the  poor;  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  heard  the 
Gospel. 

We  admire  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
but  he  witnessed  the  Gospel  in 
the  16th  Century.  We  live  in  the 
21st.  If  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  his 
spirit,  we  must  witness  the 
Gospel  in  our  time,  to  the  world 
as  it  is,  not  as  it  was,  or  even  as 
we  would  like  it  to  be. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  21st  century  is  globalization,  a 
word  that  refers  to  both  a con- 
traction and  an  expansion. 
Globalization  is  a contraction 
of  space  and  time.  Today  we  can 
travel  to  almost  any  part  of  the 
world  in  24  hours  or  less,  and  it  is 
possible  to  communicate  almost 
instantaneously  with  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Globalization  is  also  an 
expansion  of  consciousness.  The 
revolution  in  travel  and  commu- 
nications has  brought  the  peoples 
of  the  world  into  closer  contact 
with  each  other.  We  are  much 
more  aware  of  other  cultures  and 
religions  than  our  grandparents 
were.  1 lore  in  Canada,  a multicul- 
tural and  multireligious  country. 


At  the  launch  of  its  Cultivating  Just  Peace  campaign  in  Ottawa  on 
International  Human  Rights  Day,  December  10,  2003,  KAIROS  members  pre- 
sent a posada,  a Latin  American  advent  tradition  that  re-enacts  Mary  and 
Joseph's  search  for  a room  at  the  inn.  In  the  "Posada  for  Just  Peace",  Mary  and 
Joseph  do  not  find  a place  to  stay,  highlighting  the  fact  that  peace  and  security 
do  not  exist  in  today's  world.  KAIROS — Canadian  Ecumenical  Justice 
Initiatives  is  supported  by  Canadian  Churches  and  Church  agencies.  Read 
about  the  Cultivating  Just  Peace  campaign  on  page  4 of  this  issue. 


The  threat  that  globalization  poses 

ARISES  FROM  THE  IDEOLOGY  THAT  DIRECTS  IT. 

That  ideology  is  neoliberalism, 

AN  ECONOMIC  THEORY  THAT  ADVOCATES 
WHAT  IT  CALLS  THE  "MARKET  ECONOMY" 

—THE  FREE  FLOW  OF  GOODS  AND  CAPITAL, 
NOT  RESTRICTED  BY  GOVERNMENTS. 
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our  neighbours  are  people  from 
every  nation. 

Globalization  is  both  a 

PROMISE  AND  A THREAT.  The 
promise  is  that  the  world  will 
become  a global  village  of  peo- 
ples who  share  their  treasures — 
their  material  goods  as  well  as 
their  cultural  and  spiritual  riches. 
The  threat  is  that  the  world  will 
become  a battleground  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who 
have  not,  between  the  few  rich 
and  the  many  poor. 

The  threat  that  globalization 
poses  arises  from  the  ideology 
that  directs  it.  That  ideology  is 
neoliberalism,  an  economic  theo- 
ry that  advocates  what  it  calls  the 
"market  economy" — the  free  flow 
of  goods  and  capital,  not  restrict- 
ed by  governments. 

Neoliberalism  has  brought  us 
NAFTA — the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  After  10 
years,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
effects  of  NAFTA  as  plants  close 
in  Canada  and  jobs  are  lost  to 
countries  where  companies  can 
pay  lower  wages  and  benefits. 
Unfortunately,  labour  is  not  as 
mobile  as  goods  and  capital. 
Under  NAFTA,  labour  is  just 
another  commodity  to  be  bought 
and  sold  according  to  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

However,  neoliberalism  is 
more  than  an  economic  theory.  It 
is  a vision  of  life.  In  the  neoliberal 
vision,  human  beings  are  produc- 
ers and  consumers,  individuals  in 
competition.  Competition  is  the 
mantra  of  neoliberalism.  For  the 
sake  of  being  competitive  in  the 


global  market,  companies  down- 
size, lay  off  workers  or  force  them 
to  accept  lower  wages  and  bene- 
fits, and  governments  relax  laws 
that  protect  the  environment. 

In  North  America  we  have 
experienced  the  dismantling  of 
government  as  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  seen  as  an  impediment 
to  competition.  In  the  neoliberal 
theory,  competition  is  essential 
for  a prosperous  economy. 

In  the  name  of  deregulation, 
governments  have  ceased  to  be 
the  sole  providers  of  electricity 
and  have  allowed  the  market  to 
determine  the  price  of  electricity. 
In  the  name  of  privatization, 
governments  have  sold  off  Crown 
corporations  such  as  Air  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way. In  the  name  of  downsizing 
and  curbing  government  spend- 
ing, there  have  been  huge  budget 
cutbacks  to  education,  health  care 
and  environmental  protection. 

Neoliberalism  has  become  the 
dominant  economic  force  in  the 
Western  world.  The  neoliberals 
have  spread  their  gospel  with 
remarkable  success.  They  have 
powerful  allies:  the  corporate 
elite,  the  press,  and  the  elected 
governments  of  the  eight  richest 
nations  in  the  world.  Yet,  neolib- 
eralism has  not  delivered  the 
promised  salvation,  and  instead 
has  left  a wake  of  destruction. 

Neoliberalism  has  damaged 
our  economy  . Neoliberal  propo- 
nents promised  that  everyone's 
income  would  rise.  "A  rising  tide 
raises  all  boats,"  they  said.  But 
everyone's  income  has  not  risen. 
Instead,  the  rich  have  grown 


Global  income  inequality 

The  richest  5%  of  the  world's  people 
receive  114  times  the  income  of  the 
poorest  5%.  The  richest  1%  receive  as 
much  as  the  poorest  57%.  And  the  25 
million  richest  Americans  have  as  much 
income  as  almost  2 billion  of  the  world's 
poorest  people  (Milanovic  2002,  World 
Bank)) 

At  the  turn  of  the  millennium  more 
than  1.2  billion  people  were  struggling 
to  survive  on  less  than  $1  a day — and 
2.8  billion,  on  less  than  $2  a day.  (UN 
Human  Development  Report  2003) 

richer  and  the  poor  have  grown 
poorer.  The  middle  class  has 
shrunk. 

Neoliberalism  has  damaged 

OUR  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT.  So 
that  companies  can  enjoy  reduced 
costs  of  production — and  so  be 
more  competitive — governments 
have  relaxed  laws  protecting  the 
environment.  In  the  absence  of 
laws  against  clear-cutting,  our 
forests  are  disappearing.  And 
governments  are  backing  away 
from  their  commitments  to  the 
Kyoto  Accord,  which  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Neoliberalism  has  damaged 

OUR  ETHICAL  ENVIRONMENT, 

reducing  everything — including 
labour  and  services — to 
commodities  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  Neoliberalism  exalts  indi- 
vidualism and  competition.  Mate- 
rial gain  is  the  only  value.  In  such 
an  environment,  are  corporate 
scandals  really  a surprise? 

Neoliberalism  has  damaged 

OUR  CULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT.  It  is 

becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  countries  to  protect  their  cul- 
tures. We  recall  the  struggle  of 
countries  such  as  Canada  and 
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What  is  important  is 

NOT  WHAT  WE  HAVE  TO 
SHARE,  BUT  TO  SHARE 
WHAT  WE  HAVE. 


Left:  Bringing  food  to  share  at  a 
community  fiesta.  Philippines. 


France  to  protect  their  publishing 
and  film  industries  against  the 
more  powerful  American  media 
industries,  and  to  keep  these 
vehicles  of  their  cultures  off  the 
bargaining  table  at  international 
trade  negotiations. 

Neoliberalism  has  damaged 

OUR  POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT.  The 

state  is  deregulating,  privatising 
and  otherwise  abandoning  its 
care  for  the  common  good — for 
education,  health  care  and  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  so  few  people  bother 
to  vote? 

Neoliberalism  has  damaged 

OUR  SPIRITUAL  ENVIRONMENT. 
Neoliberalism  is  anti-spiritual.  It 
turns  everything  into  a commodi- 
ty. Defenders  might  object  to  the 
view  of  neoliberalism  as  anti- 
spiritual because  it  respects  free- 
dom of  religion.  But  the  religion 
that  neoliberalism  respects  is  a 
religion  that  is  individual  and 
private.  When  the  Churches  try  to 
say  something  about  our  econom- 
ic and  social  policies,  then  neolib- 
eralism responds  by  invoking  the 
"separation  of  Church  and  State." 

Neoliberalism  is  a faith.  Its 
temple  is  the  marketplace.  To  its 
devotees,  neoliberalism  offers  the 
community  of  the  shopping  mall. 

Especially  since  the  collapse  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
socialist  states  in  Eastern  Europe, 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative 
to  neoliberalism.  There  is  a perva- 
sive sense  of  hopelessness  among 
those  who  have  a different  vision 
of  society. 


Finding  hope  in  God’s 
vision  of  the  world 

Where  can  we  find  hope?  We 
find  hope  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Reign  of  God.  The  neoliberals 
have  their  agenda,  but  God  has 
another.  In  the  end,  God's  agenda 
will  triumph.  The  neoliberals 
offer  a vision  of  the  world  as  a 
playing  field.  Our  first  reading 
today  (Isaiah  25:6-10)  offers  us  the 
vision  of  the  world  as  a meal.  In 
today's  Gospel  (Mattheiv  15:29- 
37),  Jesus  feeds  the  crowds.  On 
the  playing  field,  we  compete;  at 
a meal,  we  share. 

We  find  hope  in  God's  agenda. 
But  what  can  we  do  to  make  our 
hope  a reality?  We  must  continue 
to  be  a sign  of  contradiction  to 
neoliberalism.  We  do  that  by 
taking  sides  with  the  "losers"  in 
the  game.  In  today's  Gospel,  we 
see  Jesus  with  those  whom  the 
world  considers  losers:  the  poor, 
the  lame,  the  maimed,  the  blind, 
and  the  mute. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  empty  distinc- 
tions between  social  conserva- 
tives and  fiscal  conservatives,  and 
by  neoliberal  protestations  of 
support  for  "family  values." 
Poverty  and  unemployment  are 
destructive  to  the  family.  Individ- 
ualism and  competition  are 
destructive  to  the  family — and, 
indeed,  to  all  human  relation- 
ships. 

We  must  not  retreat  into  "God 
and  me"  private  spiritualities  that 
fail  to  consider  social,  economic 


and  political  realities  and  their 
impact  on  society  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

In  the  years  before  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  prayed  to 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  for  the  con- 
version of  Russia.  Today  we  need 
to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  other 
members  of  the  world's  powerful 
nations. 

The  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
is  an  occasion  for  us  to  take  the 
pulse  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. It  is  said  that  mission  today 
is  in  crisis.  Yes,  mission  is  in  cri- 
sis. It  is  in  crisis  because  the 
world  has  changed  and  mission 
must  change  to  address  it.  To  be 
relevant,  mission  must  confront 
the  neoliberal  world. 

The  challenge  before  us  is 
great.  What  can  we  do?  In  today's 
Gospel,  the  disciples  feel  over- 
whelmed. They  ask  Jesus,  "Where 
are  we  to  get  enough  bread  in  the 
desert  to  feed  so  great  a crowd?" 

Jesus  replies,  "How  many 
loaves  have  you?"  The  disciples 
share  their  seven  loaves  and 
everyone  has  more  than  enough 
to  eat. 

What  is  important  is  not  what 
we  have  to  share,  but  to  share 
what  we  have  . o° 

Fr.  Dave  Warren  is  a member  of 
Scarboro's  Interfaith  Desk  and  is 
studying  Arabic  in  preparation  for 
Islamic  studies.  Before  returning  to 
Canada,  he  served  in  mission  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Guyana. 
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The  Way  of  the  Cross 


Produced  by  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  & Peace 
10  St.  Mary  Street,  Ste.  420,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1P9.  1-800-494-1401; 
5633  rue  Sherbrooke  E.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  H1N  1A3.  1-888-234-8533. 


Introduction 

Refrain.  Reading:  Matthew  25:40 

Jesus  continues  to  carry  the  cross 
through  the  countryside,  villages 
and  cities,  on  the  roads,  sidewalks 
and  on  the  mountain  trails.  Some- 
times it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  him. 
If  we  feel  compassion  for  Jesus  cruci- 
fied 2,000  years  ago,  we  must  also 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  the  Christ  present  in  the  people 
we  meet  from  day  to  day. 

1st  Station:  Jesus  is 
Condemned  to  Death 

Refrain.  Reading:  Mark  14:55 

They  took  Jesus  prisoner  before 
the  high  priest.  They  looked  for 
witnesses  against  Jesus,  but  they 
could  not  find  any.  Jesus  teaches  us 
with  his  Word  the  Reign  of  life,  of 
peace  with  justice.  But  in  Chiapas  the 
powerful  guard  for  themselves  our 
natural  resources  without  caring  for 
the  lives  of  our  children. 

God,  you  have  given  us  life.  Do  not 
let  the  powerful  take  the  lives  of  many 
innocent  people.  Amen. 

2nd  Station:  Jesus  Carries 
His  Cross 

Refrain.  Reading:  John  19:16-17 

Let  us  contemplate  Jesus  alive  in 
our  communities  and  in  the  many 
women  who  suffer  in  oppressive 
households.. .We  all  need  to  read  the 
Word  of  God  with  the  eyes,  mind, 
and  heart  of  women.  God,  who  is 
both  Father  and  Mother,  wants  us  to 
be  full  of  love  for  all  men  and 
women. 

Lord,  help  us  not  to  be  indifferent. 
Make  our  hearts  like  that  of  our  Mother 
Mary.  May  we  say  "let  il  be  done  to  me 
according  lo  your  Word"  and  commit 
ourselves  to  enter  into  solidarity  with 
those  who  struggle  lo  survive.  Amen. 


3rd  Station:  Jesus  Falls  the 
First  Time 

Refrain.  Reading:  John  16:17 

...People  carry  the  weight  of  suf- 
fering because  they  are  displaced,  or 
because  they  must  borrow  land,  or 
because  they  have  no  land  to  culti- 
vate. They  do  not  have  enough  food 
and  they  do  not  have  the  medicines 
they  need. 

It  is  Jesus  who  suffers  today  in  these 
communities  and  who  is  knocking  on  the 
doors  of  your  heart.  How  do  you  respond 
to  him? 

4th  Station:  Jesus  Meets  His 
Mother 

Refrain.  Reading:  Matthew  27:56 

Let  us  remember  the  perspiring 
women,  with  loads  of  firewood  on 
their  backs,  struggling  to  feed  their 
families.  Let  us  remember  the  moth- 
ers who  have  lost  their  children 
violently,  as  those  in  New  York.  Let 
us  remember  the  forgotten  and  muti- 
lated children.  Let  us  remember  the 
fields  that  have  become  clandestine 
cemeteries,  and  the  pain  and  fear 
they  cause. 

Mother  of  Jesus,  accompany  us  so 
that  we  will  learn  to  share  the  riches  of 
love  with  the  children  and  mothers  who 
suffer.  May  this  land  shine  with  free- 
dom. Amen. 

5th  Station:  Simon  Helps 
Jesus  Carry  the  Cross 

Refrain.  Reading:  Luke  23:26) 

Simon  of  Cyrene  came  from  the 
countryside.  So,  too,  are  we  in  Chia- 
pas united  in  pain  and  suffering  with 
the  displaced  and  with  so  many 
families  killed  because  of  hate, 
resentment  and  jealousy. 

Lord,  we  ask  for  mercy  for  our  sisters 
and  brothers  who  have  been  attacked  by 


the  powerful.  We  humbly  ask  that  the 
hearts  of  the  powerful  be  softened  so  that 
we  may  all  obtain  peace.  Amen. 

6th  Station:  Veronica  Wipes 
the  Face  of  Jesus 

Refrain.  Reading:  Isaiah  52:14 

We  ask  God  to  give  us  the 
courage  of  Veronica  so  that  we  are 
able  to  denounce  and  clean  away  all 
the  injustices  that  we  are  living  in 
these  times. 

Lord,  we  ask  that  you  help  us  to  wipe 
clean  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent 
sisters  and  brothers.  Amen. 

7th  Station:  Jesus  Falls  the 
Second  Time 

Refrain.  Reading:  1 Peter  2:21 

The  people  of  Chiapas  continue  to 
suffer  injustice,  inequality  and  inse- 
curity. They  suffer  because  of  the 
forced  relocation  of  their  communi- 
ties and  the  violation  of  their  human 
rights.  They  suffer  for  the  children  in 
the  street  and  they  suffer  in  the 
search  for  a livelihood.  They  suffer 
because  of  sickness,  because  they 
lack  education  and  employment,  and 
because  of  poor  nourishment. 

Let  us  enter  into  solidarity  with  our 
sisters  and  brothers  who  suffer.  Amen. 

8th  Station:  Jesus  Encounters 
the  Women 

Refrain.  Reading:  Luke  23:28 

Jesus  is  once  again  found  in  the 
suffering  of  women  whose  rights 
have  been  violated  and  those  who 
are  despised.  Some  have  no  work  at 
all.  Others  have  work,  but  their 
labour  is  not  valued.  They  are  poorly 
paid  and  mistreated. 

May  women  in  Mexico  be  truly 
respected.  Let  them  be  truly  active  in 
their  own  development  and  in  gaining 
equal  rights.  Amen. 
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This  Way  of  the  Cross  was  written  by  the  Pastoral  Animation  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Cristobal  (Chris-TOH-bal) 
n Chiapas,  the  southernmost  state  of  Mexico.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PEACE  has  worked  in  partnership  with  local  agen- 
cies there.  The  majority  of  people  in  Chiapas  are  indigenous,  of  Mayan  origin.  Many  have  been  forced  onto  marginal  land 
where  they  eke  out  a living  as  subsistence  farmers.  Some  make  crafts  and  woven  textiles,  but  they  are  far  from  local  markets. 
Most  live  in  grinding  poverty,  despite  the  region's  natural  wealth.  The  Mexican  army  presence  in  Chiapas  has  increased 
dramatically  since  1994  (on  January  1,  1994,  on  the  day  that  NAFTA  was  enacted,  indigenous  Zapatista  farmers  staged  an 
uprising  in  Chiapas  to  bring  attention  to  the  suffering  of  the  people  in  the  region,  and  to  protest  NAFTA,  which  they  saw  as 
i death  sentence  for  indigenous  peoples  and  way  of  life).  The  Mexican  army  presence  has  led  to  human  rights  abuses  and 
repression  in  these  communities.  In  1997,  45  members  of  a pacifist  community  in  Acteal  (Ac-tay-al)  were  murdered. 

With  this  Way  of  the  Cross,  we  invite  you  to  journey  ivith  the  people  of  Chiapas  and  to  encounter  Christ  among  them. 


Refrain:  "We  adore 
you,  O Christ,  and  we 
bless  you;  because  by 
your  holy  cross  you 
have  redeemed  the 
world." 

9th  Station:  Jesus  Falls  the 
Third  Time 

Refrain.  Reading:  Colossians  1:21-22 

This  fall  of  Jesus  reminds  us  of  the 
fall  of  the  martyrs  in  Acteal,  and  of 
so  many  innocent  sisters  and  broth- 
ers in  the  northern  zone  of  Chiapas 
whose  lives  have  been  unjustly 
taken.  They  suffer  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  those  in  authority  and  those 
who  are  powerful. 

Lord,  we  ask  you  to  help  us  learn  to 
forgive  others  for  all  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing they  have  caused  in  our  people.  Lord, 
help  us  to  build  justice  and  peace.  Amen. 

10th  Station:  Jesus  is 
Stripped  of  his  Clothes 

Refrain.  Reading:  Matthew  27:35 

Just  as  Jesus  was  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  so,  too,  have  our  indigenous 
brothers  and  sisters  been  stripped  of 
their  lands,  their  crops,  their  dignity. 
For  this  reason,  we  seek  a renewed 
consciousness  so  that  we  may  live  in 
a spirit  of  solidarity — sharing  a life 
full  of  hope  and  joy. 

Lord,  help  me  to  understand  that  all 
of  us  are  your  children,  and  we  should 
respect  each  other  with  dignity  and 
integrity.  Amen. 

1 1th  Station:  Jesus  is  Nailed 
to  the  Cross 

Refrain.  Reading:  Matthew  27:35-37 

Jesus  continues  to  be  nailed  to  the 


cross  in  our  sisters  and  brothers  who 
are  maltreated  and  marginalized. 
Many  of  these  have  been  displaced 
from  their  communities  through 
persecution  by  the  military,  by  para- 
military forces,  and  by  groups  of  the 
powerful  who  continue  to  threaten 
the  freedom  and  peace  of  our  impov- 
erished peoples. 

Lord  Jesus,  we  ask  you  to  nurture  us 
with  your  Spirit  so  we  can  find  peace 
and  reconciliation.  Amen. 

12th  Station:  Jesus  Dies  on 
the  Cross 

Refrain.  Reading:  Luke  24:44-46 ) 

Jesus  is  assassinated  unjustly.. .He 
dies  abandoned  and  misunderstood. 
Only  Mary,  his  Mother,  along  with 
John  and  several  women  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 

Today,  we  see  men,  women, 
young  people  and  children  die 
because  of  a system  that  crushes  our 
people  through  misery  and  decep- 
tion. Each  day,  we  see  alcoholism 
increasing;  we  see  unemployment, 
unjust  salaries,  and  government 
projects  that  only  serve  to  divide  the 
communities  of  Chiapas  and  other 
places  in  this  country  and  the  world. 
The  weight  of  misery  is  unbearable, 
but  we  have  hope  that  God  does  not 
abandon  us,  that  God  is  with  us. 

Lord,  we  pray  for  all  those  who  shed 
their  blood  in  the  struggle  against  injus- 
tice. Give  us  strength  to  continue  this 
work.  Amen. 

13th  Station:  Jesus  is  Taken 
from  the  Cross 

Refrain.  Reading:  John  19:34 

Mary,  a sword  of  pain  passes 
through  your  heart  and  penetrates  to 
your  soul  on  seeing  your  son  dead. 

So  it  is  with  our  indigenous  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  despised  simply 


because  they  are  indigenous.  They 
carry  the  hope  that  your  Son  will 
remove  them  from  this  suffering. 

Lord,  help  us  to  understand  the  pain 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Help  us  to 
discover  Jesus  in  them.  With  the  light  of 
your  Spirit  let  us  march  toivard  your 
Reign,  creating  a more  fraternal  history. 
Amen. 

14th  Station:  Jesus  is  Buried 
in  the  Tomb 

Refrain.  Reading:  Mark  15:46 

As  the  body  is  placed  in  the  tomb, 
it  seems  that  everything  is  finished, 
that  there  is  no  more  hope.  In  the 
communities  of  our  diocese  there  has 
been  much  blood  shed,  many  bodies 
buried,  many,  like  the  45  martyrs  of 
Acteal,  massacred  at  the  hands  of  the 
military  and  public  security  forces. 
Let  us  not  continue  to  bury  our  hope, 
our  faith,  and  our  dignity.  We  must 
not  feel  defeated,  but  rather  we  must 
struggle  to  make  God's  plan  a reali- 
ty: life,  dignity,  justice  and  love. 

God  of  love  and  of  truth,  help  us  not 
to  fall  into  despair.  Strengthen  us  when 
faced  with  threats  of  death  and  oppres- 
sion. Let  us  persevere  in  creating  a new 
society.  Amen. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ 

Refrain.  Reading:  Luke  24:5 

Thank  you  God  for  raising  Your 
Son  Jesus.  We  ask  that  you  guide  us, 
that  you  teach  us  the  path  that  we 
must  follow  so  that  we  can  raise  our 
sisters  and  brothers  who  are  dead  as 
a result  of  lies,  hate,  deception,  self- 
ishness and  bad  government. 

Lord,  help  us  find  the  light  of  life,  of 
reconciliation,  of  equality,  of  love,  of 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  and  of  soli- 
darity, to  create  a new  world.  Amen. 
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Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  J Laity  In  MISSION 


Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 
MIM  1M4;  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

I.ay  missioner  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  lmo@scarboromissions.ca 
Priest  missioner  program:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


Scarboro  Missions  recogni  I 
the  importance  of  privacy  1 1 
is  committed  to  handling  a\ 
personal  data  that  you  givtl 
us  in  a respectful  and  lawf  I 
manner.  Personal  informal I 
of  our  benefactors  will  not 
shared  or  sold  to  any  otherl 
organization,  but  will  be  //I 
for  our  internal  purposes  ol 
The  full  text  of  our  PrivacA 
Policy  is  available  on  requtl 


Walk  with  us... 


It  may  change  your  life  forever 


A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest 
missioner  like 
Fr.  Charles  Gervais 
witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God 
among  the  peoples 
of  Ecuador. 


Walk  with  us... 


Imagine... 

Assisting  the  Rosarian  Sisters 
on  projects  that  empower  the 
women  of  Malawi.  Mary 
Olenick  shares  her  skills  as  a 
seamstress  and  volunteers 
with  children  afflicted  with 
polio. 

Walk  zvitlt  us... 
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From  the  editor's  desk 

By  Kathy  VanLoon 
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COVER:  Poster  for  Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance,  an  initiative  of  Faith 
& the  Common  Good,  in  support  of  David  Suzuki's  Nature  Challenge 
(see  page  8).  Renewing  the  sacred  balance  is  about  rekindling  our  rela- 
tionship with  one  another  and  with  the  entire  community  of  creatures 
who  share  the  biosphere  of  Earth.  It’s  about  living  life  with  sacred 
awareness  and  an  ethic  of  respect,  balance  and  harmony. 


Thank  you! 


Scarboro  Missions  thanks  Mark  Hathaway  for 
working  with  us  in  putting  together  the  mate- 
rial for  this  special  issue.  Mark  was  a Scarboro 
lay  missioner  from  1982  to  1998.  Currently, 
he  works  half  time  for  The  United  Church  of 
Canada  on  issues  of  biotechnology  and  food 
security.  He  is  also  a freelance  educator, 
writer  and  web  designer. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


A gift  for  my 
grandchildren 


I would  like  to  leave  a legacy  for 
my  grandchildren.  1 would  like 
to  leave  them  a world  that  is 
different  from  ours.  In  their  world, 
they  will  grow  up  never  knowing 
the  concept  of  war.  If  war  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  only  in  hushed  tones, 
by  adults  who  remember  it  with 
horror  and  shame.  And  children 
listen,  not  quite  believing  that 
these  stories  are  true. 

In  this  wonderful  world,  the  air 
is  clean  and  fresh.  There  are  no 
smog  warnings  in  the  summer 
advising  people — particularly 
seniors,  small  children  and  the 
infirm — to  stay  indoors.  My 
grandchildren  have  clean  water  to 
drink,  water  that  is  piped  into 
their  home  from  a nearby  water 
source.  They  eat  healthy,  nourish- 
ing food  that  is  free  of  pesticides, 
preservatives  or  additives.  Most  of 
what  they  eat  is  grown  on  local 
farms. 

They  play  outdoors  without 
having  to  cover  every  inch  of  their 
bodies  as  protection  from  the  sun's 
rays.  On  warm  summer  days  they 
swim  in  rivers  and  lakes  where  the 
water  runs  clean  and  teems  with 
life.  There  are  never  signs  posted 
along  the  shore  to  say  that  no 
swimming  is  allowed  because  of 
water  pollution. 

All  the  world  runs  on  the 
power  of  the  wind  and  the  sun. 
There  are  no  ominous-looking 
nuclear  plants  or  coal  burning 
plants.  Global  warming  has  been 
halted  and  there  are  no  more  hor- 
rific storms  and  severe  weather 
patterns. 

Mv  grandchildren  spend  time 
in  the  many  natural  parks  and 


"In  destroying 

CREATION,  WE  ARE 
LIMITING  OUR  ABILITY  TO 
KNOW  AND  LOVE  GOD." 

From,  "You  love  all  that  exists... 
all  things  are  Yours,  God, 
lover  of  life" 

A pastoral  letter  on  the 
Christian  ecological  imperative 
from  the  Social  Affairs  Commission 
Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  October  2003 


wooded  areas  in  and  around  the 
cities.  They  walk  beneath  the 
canopy  of  trees,  beside  cool 
waters,  watching  for  the  birds  and 
other  wildlife  that  inhabit  these 
spaces.  All  are  a reflection  of  God, 
so  that  my  grandchildren  know 
that  God  is  beautiful  and  loving 
and  life-giving. 

They  go  to  school,  joyfully  fill- 
ing their  minds  with  creativity  and 
knowledge,  and  are  taught  how  to 
live  in  harmony  with  all  creation, 
so  that  the  world  can  sustain 
bountiful  life  for  all. 

Everyone  practices  the  five  Rs: 
Revering  the  sacredness  of  all  cre- 
ation and  living  with  a sense  of 
awe  and  wonder;  Reducing  water 
and  energy  use,  and  consuming 
fewer  resources  by  living  more 
simply;  Repairing  and  Reusing  dam- 
aged goods  rather  than  throwing 
them  out  or  replacing  them;  and 
Recycling  wastes  and  composting. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  no 
matter  what  religion  or  culture, 
work  together  in  responding  to 


those  in  need  or  in  addressing 
global  concerns. 

You  may  say  that  these  are 
impossible  dreams,  that  our  gov- 
ernments have  no  money  to  guide 
us  through  to  this  way  of  life.  I 
think  we  have  the  money  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  technology. 

We  now  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  build  and  maintain  nuclear 
power  plants  and  missile  defence 
space  stations,  and  to  wage  wars 
and  build  weaponry. 

For  many  of  us,  how  we  live 
today  and  the  efforts  of  our  daily 
labours  result  in  an  increasingly 
damaged  world.  We  have  come  to 
accept  this  state  of  affairs,  much 
like  frogs  sitting  in  a pot  of  water 
on  the  stove,  unaware  that  the 
water  is  coming  to  a rolling  boil. 

All  of  creation  is  suffering.  The 
Earth  and  the  poor  cry  out  for 
justice  and  life.  There  is  no  choice 
left  but  to  act.  We  must  respond  or 
our  hearts  will  grow  cold. 

God  is  calling  us  to  renew  the 
sacred  balance.  In  an  unprece- 
dented and  exciting  way,  people  of 
many  cultures  and  faiths  are  com- 
ing together  as  members  of  one 
Earth  community  to  address  the 
ecological  crisis  we  face.  All  are 
working  towards  a world  of  jus- 
tice, peace  and  harmony.  This 
world  is  destined,  foretold, 
promised  by  God.  So  we  will 
change  our  hearts  and  minds.  We 
will  learn  to  live  in  a new  way, 
with  humility,  within  the  web  of 
all  existence.  We  will  work  for 
future  generations  of  life  on 
Earth.oo 
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Renewing  the  sacred  balance 

...A  challenge  and  an  opportunity 


The  ethical  crisis  we  face  is  an  opportunity  for  all  the  spiritual  wisdoms 
of  the  Earth  to  work  together , united  in  a common  task 


The  overall  effect  can  only  be 
described  as  magical.  It  inspires 
awe.  There,  my  attention  is 
tightly  focused  and  a deep  joy 
flows  from  within. 

For  me,  this  is  my  quintessen- 
tial experience  of  the  sacred  bal- 
ance. In  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas, 
my  experience  of  God  as  revealed 
in  the  harmony  of  nature  is  sim- 
ply overwhelming. 


The  interconnection  of 
creation 

At  one  time,  all  people  may 
have  lived  with  a deep  sense  of 
the  sacred  balance.  Humans  were 
born  into  a stunningly  beautiful 
world  where  the  intricate  web  of 
life  had  not  yet  been  torn.  We 
lived  in  intimate  contact  with 
other  creatures,  close  to  the 


igh  in  the  Andes  of  Peru 
lies  an  enchanted  land, 
cradled  in  the  embrace  of 
two  chains  of  mountains,  the 
Cordilleras  Blanca  and  Negra. 
This  is  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas,  a 
green  valley  nestled  over  3,000 
metres  above  sea  level,  whose 
encircling  peaks  sometimes  sur- 
pass 6,000  metres.  The  indigenous 
culture  of  the  area  is  still  very 
much  alive.  The  people  wear 
colourful,  eye-dazzling  dress,  and 
many  speak  only  Quechua. 
Indeed,  this  area  could  be  consid- 
ered the  cradle  of  Andean  civi- 
lization— the  great  culture  of 
Chavfn  arose  nearly  4,000  years 
ago  in  a nearby  valley.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, a sense  of  something 
both  ancient  and  timeless  per- 
vades all. 

During  the  years  I worked  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner  in  Peru,  I 
had  the  privilege  to  visit  this  area 
five  times.  Arriving  after  a ten- 
hour  bus  journey  from  the  dusty 
coastal  plain  far  below,  I had  the 
experience  of  waking  up,  as  if  for 
the  first  time.  The  words  of  Bud- 
dhist monk  Thich  Nhat  Hahn 
would  echo  in  my  heart:  "I  have 
become  a child  again  today." 

Somehow,  the  Callejon  de 
Huaylas  holds  a unique  quality 
for  me.  Perhaps  it  is  the  light. 
Equatorial  sunlight  at  a high 
altitude  reflecting  off  snow- 
crowned  peaks  clearly  defines 
every  form  in  sharp,  clear  out- 
lines. Colours  have  a new  inten- 
sity. Reality  seems  more  "real." 
Time,  too,  has  a different  quality. 
Parts  of  this  region  seem 
untouched  by  the  tides  of  history. 
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By  Mark  Hathaway 


"Humans  were  born  into  a stunningly 

BEAUTIFUL  WORLD  WHERE  THE  INTRICATE 
WEB  OF  LIFE  HAD  NOT  YET  BEEN  BROKEN." 


rhythms  of  the  land.  No  doubt, 
life  was  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, yet  we  may  also  have 
lived  with  a greater  intensity  and 
an  innate  experience  of  connec- 
tion to  a greater  whole. 

Most  of  us  now  live  in  com- 
fortable, climate-controlled 
homes,  and  move  around  in  the 
protective  shell  of  an  automobile. 
Walking  in  nature,  tending  the 
soil  and  caring  for  animals  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  pets) 
have  become  activities  for  special 
occasions,  not  a part  of  everyday 
life.  We  no  longer  know  the 
names  of  the  plants,  birds  and 
wildlife  that  inhabit  our  local 
regions.  We  have  lost  much  of 
our  connection  with  the  greater 
community  of  life.  Indeed,  the 
wider  cosmos  itself  has  been 
effectively  lost  to  us — the  lights  of 
our  cities  make  it  impossible  to 
see  any  but  the  brightest  celestial 
bodies.  Our  universe  has  con- 
tracted. 

In  many  ways,  this  may  seem 
ironic.  Our  scientific  knowledge 
has  expanded  greatly  over  the 
past  century.  We  now  know  that 
the  entire  cosmos  was  born  from 
a single  generative  nucleus  with  a 
burst  of  creative  energy  some  15 
billion  years  ago.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  series  of 
miraculous  emergences  that  gave 
birth  to  the  galaxies,  stars  and 
planets — and  to  life  on  Earth.  The 
cosmos  is  far  vaster,  far  more 
complex,  than  we  once  imagined. 

As  well,  we  perceive  more 
clearly  the  fundamental  intercon- 
nection of  the  creatures  that  share 
our  planet  with  us.  It  is  becoming 


increasingly  evident  that  this 
greater  community  of  life  works 
together  in  some  mysterious 
way — to  regulate  temperature, 
the  salinity  of  the  seas  and  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  that  the  ideal  conditions  for  life 
are  maintained.  (Without  life,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Earth's  surface 
temperature  would  be  about  3002 
C,  versus  13s  with  life.)  In  some 
ways,  the  Earth  functions  as 
though  it  was  a single  living 
organism. 

We  know  also  that  the  cosmos 
itself  lives  in  us — most  of  the 
elements  in  our  bodies  were 
formed  in  supernova  explosions 
aeons  ago.  We  are  stardust 
brought  to  life. 

For  many  peoples  of  faith,  all 
of  this  manifests  the  wisdom,  love 
and  artistry  of  the  Creator.  The 
intricate  connections  that  bind 
together  the  entire  web  of  life 
form  a sacred  balance.  The  entire 
cosmos,  and  particularly  this 
wondrous  planet  that  we  call 
Earth,  are  a revelation  of  God. 

Yet,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  balance  has  increased,  our 
lived  experience  of  it  has  dimin- 
ished. Perhaps,  in  part,  our  dis- 
connection with  the  wider  com- 
munity of  life  explains  why 
humanity  has  been  waging  an 
unprecedented  assault  on  the 
Earth  and  all  its  creatures.  We  are 
disrupting  the  sacred  balance  that 
God  created,  but  we  often  seem  to 
be  unaware  that  we  are  doing  so. 

The  balance  broken 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  years, 
our  human  presence  had  little 


impact  on  the  wider  community 
of  life.  However,  this  slowly 
began  to  change  with  the  inven- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  domes- 
ticating of  plants  and  animals. 

Our  interventions  increased  fur- 
ther as  we  moved  from  farms  and 
built  and  inhabited  cities. 

As  Europe  transformed  itself 
into  a technological  society  and 
expanded  its  power  through  colo- 
nial exploits,  humanity  began  to 
have  an  even  greater  impact  on 
the  world's  ecosystems.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  time  that  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  began  to  widen. 

Since  1950 — a brief  flicker  of 
time  in  relation  to  the  more  than 
four  billion  years  of  Earth's  evo- 
lution— the  rhythm  of  exploita- 
tion and  ecological  destruction 
has  accelerated  dramatically: 

• We  have  released  immense 
amounts  of  carbon  and  other 
greenhouse  gasses  into  the  atmos- 
phere, initiating  a dangerous 
cycle  of  global  warming  and  cli- 
matic instability. 

• We  have  destroyed  over 
half  of  the  Earth's  great  forests — 
the  lungs  of  our  planet. 

• We  have  undermined  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  capacity 
to  sustain  plant  life:  65%  of  once- 
arable  land  has  now  been  lost  and 
a further  15%  of  land  surface  is 
turning  into  deserts. 

• We  have  released  thousands 
of  new  chemicals  into  the  air,  soil 
and  water,  slowly  poisoning  the 
processes  of  life.  We  have  created 
deadly  nuclear  wastes  that  will 
remain  radioactive  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years. 
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In  an  instant  of  time, 

WE  ARE  DESTROYING  THE 
SACRED  BALANCE  THAT 

God  created  over 

BILLIONS  OF  YEARS. 


• We  have  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  plant  and 
animal  species.  Scientists  project 
that  20  to  50%  of  all  species  will 
disappear  over  the  next  30  years 
if  current  trends  continue. 

So  much  destruction  in  so  little 
time.  And  for  what?  The  "bene- 
fits" of  this  way  of  life  have  gone 
to  a very  small  proportion  of 
humanity:  the  richest  20  percent 
of  the  world's  population  now 
earns  150  times  more  than  the 
poorest  20  percent,  and  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  is  grow- 
ing, not  shrinking. 

A relatively  small  minority  of 
humanity  is  devouring  our 
planet — this  precious  revelation 
of  the  sacred.  Every  major  ecosys- 
tem on  Earth  has  experienced 
significant  degradation  over  the 
past  50  years.  In  an  instant  of 
time,  we  are  destroying  the 
sacred  balance  that  God  created 
over  billions  of  years.  Why? 

Christianity  and  the 
sacred  balance 

Many  have  observed  that 
Christianity  may  have  played  a 
role  in  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  balance.  Indeed,  the  idea 
that  forests,  rivers,  minerals,  land, 
creatures  and  even  people  are 
simply  resources  to  be  exploited 
and  commodities  to  be  bought 
and  sold  has  become  almost  syn- 
onymous with  modern  Western 
civilization  that  developed  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  Why 
should  this  be  so?  Did  Christian- 
ity really  play  a role? 

In  one  way,  it  would  seem  so. 


Many  Christians  have  interpreted 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
mean  that  humans  must  subdue 
and  dominate  nature.  Others, 
distorting  the  teachings  of  St. 

Paul,  have  asserted  that  "flesh"  is 
evil  while  "spirit"  is  good.  In  this 
view,  we  must  forget  "worldly" 
things  and  pursue  a future  "king- 
dom of  heaven"  divorced  from 
Earthly  life.  The  body  is  seen  as  a 
source  of  temptation — and  by 
extension,  nature  itself  is  seen  as 
a corrupting  force. 

On  closer  examination, 
though,  we  now  know  that  these 
beliefs  are  actually  at  odds  with 
the  Christian  message. 

Genesis  teaches  us  that  all  of 
creation  belongs  to  God  alone 
and  it  is  "very  good"  and  blessed. 
God  forms  humans  (adam)  out  of 
the  earth  (adama)  and  breathes  life 
into  us — we  are  breathing,  walk- 
ing earth. 

In  Leviticus  (25:23),  we  hear 
that  the  land  belongs  to  God 
alone.  Many  of  the  Psalms  cele- 
brate the  beauty  of  creation:  "O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  your 
works!  In  wisdom  you  have  made 
them  all"  (Psalm  104:24). 

The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  is  an  affirmation  of  the 
goodness  of  the  body.  God 
becomes  human,  becomes  flesh 
and  blood.  Spirit  and  body  are 
not  in  opposition.  Indeed,  the 
words  used  for  "spirit"  in  both 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  mean 
"breath" — that  which  sustains  life 
in  the  body. 

Jesus'  teachings  are  full  of 
references  to  growing  things,  to 
animals  (sheep,  fish),  to  the  fruit- 


fulness of  the  Earth  and  to  God's 
care  for  all  creatures.  He  almost 
always  prayed  out-of-doors,  and 
preached  beside  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  surrounded  by  the  beauty 
of  creation. 

In  the  Beatitudes,  Jesus  teaches 
us  that  the  humble,  those  who 
have  truly  surrendered  to  God 
and  softened  all  that  is  rigid 
within,  shall  receive  the  vigour 
and  strength  of  the  Earth  itself 
(Matthew  5:5). 

Since  the  time  of  Jesus,  many 
others  have  shared  this  under- 
standing of  the  sacred  balance. 

St.  Basil  (329-379),  the  father  of 
monasticism  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  prayed: 

"O  God,  enlarge  within  us  a 
sense  of  fellowship  with  all 
living  things,  our  brothers  and 
sisters  the  animals,  to  whom 
you  gave  the  earth  as  their 
home  in  common  with  us.  We 
remember  with  shame  that  in 
the  past  we  have  exercised 
high  dominion  with  ruthless 
cruelty,  so  that  the  voice  of  the 
earth,  which  should  have  gone 
up  to  you  in  song,  has  been  a 
groan  of  travail.  May  we  real- 
ize that  they  live  not  for  us 
alone  but  for  themselves  and 
for  you,  and  that  they  love  the 
sweetness  of  life." 

St.  Francis,  too,  taught  us  to 
praise  God  for  "brother  Sun, 
sister  Moon,  brother  Wind,  and 
sister  Water."  Indeed,  many 
Christian  saints  and  mystics  have 
experienced  and  celebrated  God's 
presence  in  the  midst  of  creation. 
The  great  theologian,  St.  Thomas 
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In  seeking  a new  path, 

WE  MUST  CONSIDER  THE 
WISDOM  OF  ALL  THE 
WORLD'S  CULTURES  AND 
SPIRITUAL  TRADITIONS. 


Aquinas,  wrote  that,  "The  whole 
universe  together  participates  in 
divine  goodness  more  perfectly, 
and  represents  it  better,  than  any 
single  creature  whatever."  Martin 
Luther  King  wrote  that,  "God 
writes  the  Gospel,  not  in  the  Bible 
alone,  but  on  trees,  flowers, 
clouds  and  stars." 

Renewing  the  sacred 
balance 

It  is  clear  that  authentic  Chris- 
tianity calls  us  to  care  for  the 
Earth  and  to  renew  the  sacred 
balance  that  God  created.  To 
wantonly  destroy  creation  is  to 
desecrate  the  artistry  of  the  Cre- 
ator. 

Thomas  Berry,  a Catholic 
priest  who  is  also  one  of  the  great 
ecological  thinkers  of  our  time, 
has  written  that  we  are  currently 
facing  the  deepest  moral  crisis  of 
all  times: 

"We  find  ourselves  ethically 
destitute  just  when,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  faced  with  ulti- 
macy,  the  irreversible  closing 
down  of  the  Earth's  function- 
ing in  its  major  life  systems. 
Our  ethical  traditions  know 
how  to  deal  with  suicide, 
homicide  and  even  genocide, 
but  these  traditions  collapse 
entirely  when  confronted  with 
biocide,  the  killing  of  the  life 
systems  of  the  Earth,  and  geo- 
cide,  the  devastation  of  the 
Earth  itself." 


Berry  believes  that  we  have 
become  "autistic"  to  the  voice  of 
the  Earth.  We  need  to  open  our- 


selves again  to  the  murmur  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  to  the  laughter 
of  water  splashing  on  rocks,  to 
the  dance  of  sunlight  reflected  on 
water,  and  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds.  We  also  have  to  open  our- 
selves to  the  suffering  voices — the 
felled  forests,  the  polluted 
streams  and  the  wasted  lands.  We 
must  lament  what  has  been  lost, 
celebrate  what  we  still  have,  and 
undergo  a deep  "metanoia" — a 
fundamental  turn  in  the  direction 
of  our  lives. 

In  so  doing,  each  of  us  must 
reflect  on  how  we  live.  If  the 
entire  world  were  to  consume  the 
resources  that  an  average  North 
American  uses,  we  would  need  at 
least  ten  Earths  to  sustain  our 
way  of  life.  We  simply  cannot 
continue  to  live  this  way.  In  any 
case,  has  this  reckless  consump- 
tion brought  us  true  happiness? 
What  really  matters  to  us?  How 
can  we  fundamentally  reorder 
our  values  and  change  the  way 
we  walk  on  this  Earth? 

In  seeking  a new  path,  we 
must  consider  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  world's  cultures  and  spiritual 
traditions.  Many  of  the  Earth's 
aboriginal  peoples,  including 
those  in  Canada,  have  preserved 
ancient  ecological  wisdom  that 
takes  on  a new  importance  in  our 
time.  We  need  to  open  ourselves 
to  these  voices,  treating  these 
teachings  with  profound  respect 
and  gratitude. 

Similarly,  we  can  learn  from 
the  many  faith  traditions  present 
in  our  land.  In  1986,  a group  of 
Buddhist,  Christian,  Hindu,  Mus- 
lim and  Jewish  religious  leaders 


met  in  Assisi  to  share  perspec- 
tives on  ecology.  The  words  that 
Father  Serrini  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  used  to  welcome  the  par- 
ticipants share  an  important 
insight: 

"Each  religion  will  celebrate 
the  dignity  of  nature  and  the 
duty  of  every  person  to  live 
harmoniously  within  the  nat- 
ural world.  We  are  convinced 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  our 
respective  traditions  and  of 
what  they  can  offer  to  re-estab- 
lish ecological  harmony;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  humble 
enough  to  desire  to  learn  from 
each  other.  The  very  richness 
of  our  diversity  lends  strength 
to  our  shared  concern  and 
responsibility  for  our  Planet 
Earth." 

Perhaps  in  the  midst  of  crisis, 
there  is  also  an  opportunity.  The 
ethical  crisis  we  face — the  urgent 
possibility  of  ecocide  and  geno- 
cide— may  bring  all  the  spiritual 
wisdoms  of  the  Earth  together 
and  unite  us  in  a common  task — 
the  renewal  of  the  sacred  bal- 
ance.^ 

Mark  Hathaivay  was  a Scarboro 
lay  missioner  from  1982  to  1998. 
Currently,  he  works  half-time  for 
The  United  Church  of  Canada  on 
issues  of  biotechnology  and  food 
security  and  half-time  as  a freelance 
educator,  writer  and  web  designer. 
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A changed  way  of  life 

FAith  & the  Common  Good  launches  Renewing  the  Sacred 
Balance:  An  interfaith  initiative 


By  Rev.  Dr.  Ted  Reeve 


dentists  generally  agree  that 
our  Western  way  of  life  is 
unsustainable.  Indeed,  we 
are  consuming  or  destroying  the 
basic  elements  of  life — earth,  air, 
water,  and  fire  (energy) — at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  natural  world 
can  conceivably  handle.  We  are 
spending  our  children's  future. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  the  cur- 
rent complex  of  ecological,  eco- 
nomic and  political  challenges 
overnight,  nor  will  we  solve  them 
in  short  order.  There  are  few 
quick  fixes.  Yet  we  do  know  we 
need  to  act.  We  need  to  commit  to 
a changed  way  of  life,  to  live  with 
a sacred  awareness  and  an  ethic 
of  ecological  sustainability.  It  is 
about  renewing  the  sacred  bal- 
ance, rekindling  our  relationship 
with  one  another  and  with  the 
entire  community  of  life  on  Earth. 

Faith  & the  Common  Good  is 
an  interfaith  organization  that 
began  several  years  ago  to  "seek 
common  ground  for  the  common 
good."  As  peoples  of  differing 
faiths  and  cultures,  we  affirm 
common  values  of  compassion, 
justice,  peace,  human  rights,  and 
ecological  sustainability  as  corner- 
stones of  a healthy  society. 

Recently,  Faith  & the  Common 
Good  launched  the  Renewing  the 
Sacred  Balance  initiative  to  encour- 
age people  of  faith  to  deepen  their 
awareness  of  the  sacred  and  make 
concrete  commitments  to  an  ethic 
of  respect,  balance  and  harmony. 

To  assist  in  this  spiritual  jour- 
ney, Faith  & the  Common  Good 
has  developed  educational 
resources  for  use  in  faith  and  local 
community  groups.  (See  the  list  of 


Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  poster. 
Actual  size:  12"  x 20" 


resources  on  the  facing  page.) 

A short  video  introduces  a few 
people  of  different  faith /cultural 
traditions  who  have  begun  to 
renew  the  sacred  balance  in  their 
lives.  The  video  shows  that  small 
changes  add  up  to  exciting  new 
opportunities  and  ways  of  life. 

David  Suzuki’s  Nature 
Challenge 

As  part  of  the  Renewing  the 
Sacred  Balance  campaign,  we 
invite  you  to  take  the  David  Suzu- 
ki Nature  Challenge.  It  is  a straight- 
forward set  of  actions  that  con- 
tributes to  a local-global 
movement  to  save  the  planet. 

Join  with  more  than  100,000 
others  who  have  already  agreed 


to  such  commitments  as  improv- 
ing energy  efficiency  in  their 
homes,  eating  healthier  foods, 
supporting  public  transportation 
and  getting  involved  in  communi- 
ty organizing.  Together,  our 
small,  concrete  actions  send  a 
powerful  message  to  political  and 
business  leaders  that  Canadians 
want  environmental  improve- 
ment and  our  leaders  need  to  do 
their  part. 

Becoming  engaged  in  the 
Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  initia- 
tive begins  the  process  of  creating 
a sustainable  future.  If  we  pause 
to  truly  appreciate  the  beauty, 
awe  and  wonder  of  the  world 
around  us,  we  will  see  ourselves 
as  an  intimate  part  of  the  natural 
world  and  not  somehow  above  it, 
having  dominion  over  it,  nor 
viewing  it  as  a commodity  for  our 
use.  If  we  place  ourselves  in  the 
web  of  life  and  marvel  at  this 
inter-relatedness,  we  will  live 
differently,  our  "ecological  foot- 
print" will  decrease  and  we  will 
learn  to  live  with  more  balance. 

To  find  out  more  or  to  connect 
with  others  involved  in  these 
initiatives,  visit  our  website  at 
www.faith-commongood.net, 
or  contact  Faith  & the  Common 
Good,  47  Queens  Park  Cres.  E., 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S  2C3; 

Tel:  416-978-5306; 

Fax:  416-978-7821.oo 

Rev.  Dr.  Ted  Reeve  is  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Faith  & the  Common  Good. 
He  is  a religions  social  ethicist  spe- 
cializing in  economic,  health  and 
ecological  concerns. 
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Get  involved  in  the 
Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance 
initiative  and  take  the 
Nature  Challenge 

Complete  and  return  this  form  to:  Faith  & the  Common 
Hood,  47  Queens  Park  Cres.  E.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S  2C3; 
Fax:  416-978-7821.  You  can  also  sign  up  and  order 
resources  online  at:  www.faith-commongood.net 


v- 


□ Yes!  I want  to  be  involved  in  Renewing  the  Sacred 
balance  and  take  David  Suzuki's  Nature  Challenge.  I agree 
n o do  at  least  three  of  the  10  items  listed  below.  I'll  receive 
nj.  in  email  newsletter  from  the  David  Suzuki  Foundation 
vith  tips,  information  and  suggestions  to  help  me  fulfill 
he  Nature  Challenge. 


Yes!  Keep  me  involved  in  Faith  & the  Common 
.iood's  Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  initiative.  1 will  receive 
v our  electronic  newsletter  with  news,  articles  and  ideas  to 
help  me  live  out  the  Nature  Challenge  and  integrate  it  with 
my  faith. 


I agree  to  do  at  least  three  of  the  following: 

Sign  up  even  if  you  already  do  all  10.  You'll  send  a 
message  to  our  leaders  that  Canadians  care! 

Reduce  home  energy  use  by  10% 

Choose  Energy  Star  appliances  and  R2000  homes 
Eliminate  home  and  garden  pesticides 
Eat  less  meat 

Buy  locally  grown  and  produced  food 
Drive  a fuel-efficient  car 
Walk,  bus  or  bike  once  a week 
Choose  a home  near  work  or  school 
Support  transportation  alternatives 
Get  involved  and  tell  others 

Personal  Information 

First  and  last  name: 

Email: 

Number  of  people  in  your  household: 

Address:  

City: 

Province: 

Postal  Code: 

Faith: 

Signature: 


ORDER  FORM 

To  order,  select  the  desired  quantities  and  fill  in  your  personal 
information  on  the  bottom  left  of  this  page. 

Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  kit  folder  $30.00 

All  Inclusive!  Includes  all  sacred  balance 
resources  below  plus  a study  guide 

Quantity x $30.00  = 

Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  poster  $5.00 

A full-colour  poster  as  shown  on  the  cover 
of  this  magazine  and  on  facing  page. 

Sold  in  sets  of  three.  (12"  x 20") 

Quantity x $5.00  = 

Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  sign-up  pamphlets  $5.00 

Explains  Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  and  invites 
participation  in  David  Suzuki's  Nature  Challenge 
Sold  in  sets  of  50 

Quantity x $5.00  = 

Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  video  $12.00 

Features  different  faith  perspectives 

Quantity x $12.00  = 

Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  calendar  $15.00 

Great  for  fundraisers!  2004  calendar 
produced  by  The  Multifaith  Action  Society 
of  British  Columbia  featuring  the  holy  days 
and  cultural  festivals  of  13  religious  traditions 

Quantity. x $15.00  = 

Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance  CD  $20.00 

Great  for  fundraisers!  Over  an  hour  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  from  artists  from  a 
variety  of  faith  traditions  focuses  on  the 
theme  of  the  sacred  balance 

Quantity x $20.00  = 

Subtotal: 


Add  shipping:  $5.00 

Total:  

Please  make  cheques  payable  to  "Toronto  School  of  Theology  - 
F-CG".  If  paying  by  credit  card  (VISA  only): 

Name  on  card: 

Expiry  date  (mm/yy): 

Signature: 

Privacy  policy:  Faith  & the  Common  Good  does  not  trade  or  sell  email 
addresses.  If,  however,  you  sign  up  for  the  Nature  Challenge,  you  do  con- 
sent to  us  sharing  this  information  with  the  David  Suzuki  Foundation. 
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The  Middle  Way  to 
the  sacred  balance: 


Based  on  an  interview  with  Franz  Li 


renewing 

A Buddhist  perspective 


Buddhists  relate  to  all  sen- 
tient beings  with  a 
profound  sense  of  respect 
and  compassion.  Each  one  is 
unique  and  precious.  Each  is 
carrying  life's  burden  of  passion 
and  suffering. 

We  see  all  sentient  beings, 
ourselves  included,  as  ever- 
changing  life  forces  intimately 
connected  to  all  other  living 
things  on  this  planet.  What  I do  to 
the  planet,  to  others,  I inevitably 
do  in  some  sense  to  myself.  Just 
as  if  I pollute  the  air,  I harm  the 
planet,  I harm  others  and  I also 
harm  myself. 

The  Buddha's  teachings  large- 
ly focused  on  the  practical  con- 
cerns of  human  passion  and  suf- 
fering. Why  do  we  suffer?  Why 
are  we  not  satisfied?  How  do  we 
achieve  liberation  (nirvana)  and 
enjoy  true  happiness? 

To  completely  overcome  suf- 
fering, we  must  attain  enlighten- 
ment. We  must  develop  the 
insight  to  see  reality  as  it  truly  is: 
that  everything  in  nature  exists 
interdependently  and  humans  are 
merely  part  of  a wider  intercon- 
nected community  of  beings. 

Enlightenment  naturally 
engenders  selfless  compassion,  a 
core  value  of  Buddhism.  Compas- 
sion makes  it  impossible  to  inten- 
tionally harm  another.  Such 
insight  dictates  us  to  live  in  har- 
mony, in  accord  with  reality,  with 
nature,  not  against  it. 

The  Buddhist  ideal  of  a great 
bodhisattva  (roughly  speaking,  a 
saint)  is  one  who  out  of  deep 
compassion  vows  to  help  every 
other  sentient  being  to  overcome 


their  passion  and  suffering,  to 
attain  enlightenment. 

The  path  to  enlightenment  is 
the  Middle  Way,  also  called  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path:  right 
understanding,  right  thinking 
(aim),  right  speech,  right  action, 
right  livelihood,  right  effort,  right 
mindfulness  and  right  concentra- 
tion. 

The  Eightfold  Path  leads  us  to 
true  happiness  by  addressing  our 
imbalances — the  very  source  of 
our  passion,  suffering  and  dissat- 
isfaction. We  begin  by  addressing 
the  inner  imbalances  (our  under- 
standing, our  thought),  we  pro- 
ceed to  temper  the  outer  imbal- 
ances (speech,  action  and  work), 
and  then  we  return  to  correct  the 
deeper  inner  imbalances  (effort, 
mindfulness,  concentration). 
Balance  in  our  outer  life  is  possi- 
ble only  to  the  extent  that  our 
inner  life  is  also  in  balance. 

The  Middle  Way  refrains  from 
asceticism  that  shuns  society  and 
from  hedonism  that  enslaves  one 
to  sensory  pleasures.  Buddhists 
engage  in  the  material  world — it 
is  necessary  and  useful  to  our 
welfare  and  development  — while 
recognizing  that  material  con- 
sumption and  wealth  alone  do 
not  bring  true  happiness. 

The  Middle  Way  rejects  a 
lifestyle  of  over-consumption  and 
it  also  rejects  poverty.  The  exces- 
sive consumption  by  a small  por- 
tion of  humanity  causes  suffering 
to  all  who  share  this  planet,  while 
poverty  in  human  society  leads  to 
strife,  violence  and  more  suffer- 
ing. 

Although  Buddhism  focuses 


"Peace  and  the  survival  of  Earth 
as  we  know  it  are  threatened  by 
human  activities  which  lack  a com- 
mitment to  humanitarian  values. 

Destruction  of  nature  and  natural 
resources  results  from  ignorance, 
greed  and  lack  of  respect  for  the 
Earth's  living  things. 

This  lack  of  respect  extends  even 
to  Earth's  human  descendants,  the 
future  generations  who  will  inherit 
a vastly  degraded  planet  if  world 
peace  does  not  become  a reality  and 
destruction  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment continues  at  the  present  rate... 

Clearly  this  is  a pivotal  genera- 
tion...Many  of  the  Earth's  habitats, 
animals,  plants,  insects  and  even 
micro-organisms  that  we  know  as 
rare  may  not  be  known  at  all  by 
future  generations.  We  have  the 
capability  and  the  responsibility.  We 
must  act  before  it  is  too  late." 

The  Dalai  Lama 

on  human  suffering,  it  does  not 
overlook  the  suffering  of  other 
creatures.  All  living  things  have 
their  place  in  the  world — a coex- 
istence that  must  be  respected. 

Our  world  is  overstrained.  It  is 
calling  for  our  collective  effort  to 
restore  the  balance  inside  and 
out,  to  ensure  that  mankind  can 
thrive  in  harmony  with  other 
living  things.  It  behooves  us  to 
follow  the  Middle  Way,  the  path 
to  restore  the  sacred  balance.^ 

Franz  Li  was  born  a Methodist. 

He  became  involved  with  Buddhism 
14  years  ago  and  now  teaches  classes 
at  the  Cham  Shan  Temple.  He  also 
speaks  about  Buddhism  at  Catholic 
high  schools  in  the  Toronto  area. 
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The  Path  of  Submission  and  the  renewal  of 
the  sacred  balance:  An  Islamic  perspective 


Based  on  an  interview  with  Ahmed  Motiar 


//T  slam”  means  "peace." 

I From  a Muslim  perspec- 
JLtive,  peace  comes  from 
submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
Indeed,  the  word  "Muslim" 
means  "one  who  submits." 

We  understand  the  whole  of 
creation — the  entire  cosmos — to 
be  Muslim  insofar  as  all  things 
submit  to  the  will  of  God.  A tree, 
by  its  very  nature,  is  an  excellent 
Muslim;  it  submits  completely 
and  without  deviation  to  the  will 
of  God.  In  the  fall  it  sheds  its 
leaves,  in  the  winter  it  goes  dor- 
mant, in  the  spring  it  blooms  and 
in  the  summer  it  bears  fruit. 

Everything  on  Earth  submits 
to  the  will  of  God.  All  creatures 
teach  us  what  it  is  to  be  Muslim. 
Only  humans  have  the  choice  of 
submitting  to  the  will  of  God  or 
not.  This  option  of  choice  elevates 
human  beings — but  it  also  means 
that  we  alone  can  disrupt  the 
sacred  balance. 

Prophet  Mohammed  taught 
that,  "All  creation  is  God's  fami- 
ly as  its  sustenance  is  from  God. 
Therefore  the  most  beloved  to 
God  is  one  who  does  good  to 
God's  family."  Humanity  is  only 
to  use  the  Earth  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  our  own  needs.  The 
moment  we  abuse  it,  we  fail  to  be 
good  submitters — we  fail  to  be 
good  Muslims. 

The  most  sacred  phrase  of 
Islam,  " La  ilaha  ilia  Allah,"  could 
be  translated  as,  "There  is  no 
reality  outside  of  the  One."  The 
Qu'ran  intimates  that  we  can  see 
God  through  God's  manifesta- 
tions. It  acknowledges  the  pres- 
ence of  God  within  all  creation  as 


God  is  in  me.  If  I hurt  you,  or 
harm  a tree,  or  neglect  a plant,  or 
abuse  the  Earth,  I am  hurting  the 
same  God  that  is  present  in  me. 

We  choose  to  be  greedy 
instead  of  generous.  We  choose 
personal  riches  over  generosity. 
Mohammed  taught,  "Riches  are 
not  from  an  abundance  of  world- 
ly goods,  but  rather  from  a con- 
tented mind."  Without  a content- 
ed mind,  we  become  avaricious. 
The  avaricious  person  is  poor 
even  though  they  own  the  world 
because  they  can  never  be  content 
with  what  they  have. 

With  love,  we  see  all  things  as 
beautiful.  Everything  has  value, 
must  be  respected  and  honoured. 
Living  this  way  actually  increases 
our  own  joy  and  happiness— our 
inner  contentment. 

The  Muslim's  spiritual  prac- 
tices help  to  maintain  a constant 
awareness  of  the  sacred  balance. 
We  pray  five  times  a day,  giving 
thanks  for  our  food  and  shelter, 
and  reflecting  on  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  are  doing. 
Constant  communication  with  the 
Divine  is  embedded  into  the  very 
fabric  of  our  lives. 

In  this  communication,  we  are 
also  reconnected  to  the  universe. 
We  know  that  the  trees  and  ani- 
mals are  in  constant  worship.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  bowing,  as  are  the  heads 
of  the  animals.  When  we  pray,  we 
bow  and  prostrate  ourselves, 
identifying  with  all  the  trees, 
plants  and  crawling  creatures  of 
the  Earth,  imitating  their  respect- 
ful position.  It  is  a position  of 
absolute  humility.  Our  prayer 


"I  look  at  the  camel 
droppings,  and  this  points  to 
the  existence  of  the  camel.  I see 
footprints  in  the  sand,  and  I 
know  that  a traveller  has  passed 
by.  Then,  I look  at  the  heavens 
with  its  stars,  and  the  Earth  with 
its  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
the  sea  with  its  waves.  Do  they 
not  all  point  to  the  Maker,  the 
powerful,  the  all-knowing,  wise 
and  caring  God?" 

Sufi  (Islamic  mystic)  story 
of  a desert  dzveller 

postures  remind  us  not  only  of 
our  responsibility  to  all  creation, 
but  that  we  are  dependent  on 
creation  for  our  sustenance. 

In  Islam,  the  highest  form  of 
righteousness  is  to  strive  to  elimi- 
nate injustice  and  oppression— 
not  only  to  humans,  but  also  to 
other  creatures  and  the  planet. 
Renewing  the  sacred  balance, 
then,  is  an  integral  part  of  achiev- 
ing the  peace  that  comes  from 
being  true  submitters  to  the  will 
of  God. 

Ahmed  Motiar  is  a Muslim  born 
in  South  African  who  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  any  particular  subdivision 
of  Islam.  He  attends  the  Al  Noor 
Centre  in  Toronto  where  women  and 
men  worship  side  by  side. 
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A mutually  caring  relationship: 
An  aboriginal  perspective 


Based  on  an  interview  with  Frances  Sanderson 


11  of  creation  helps  us  to 
survive — the  rocks,  the 
plants,  the  animals,  the 
birds,  the  water — everything  is 
part  of  our  safety  net.  The  Creator 
gave  us  these  things  to  look  after 
us  and  so  we  see  the  Creator  in 
all  things.  All  are  signs  that  the 
Creator  is  present. 

Look  at  a sunset,  or  a rainbow, 
or  a river,  or  a child  learning  to 
walk,  or  a bird  learning  to  fly.  All 
these  things  speak  of  God  as  lov- 
ing, giving,  creative,  inspiring. 

The  Creator  shows  us  how  to 
look  after  each  other,  how  to  look 
after  all  living  things.  We  are  the 
caretakers.  It  is  when  people 
become  greedy  that  we  lose  our 
land,  our  parks,  our  villages.  We 
lose  birds,  trees,  what  we  need 
for  food,  for  beauty  and  for  clean 
air.  All  these  things  are  lost 
because  people  want  more.  Greed 
is  why  we  lose  races  of  people; 
why  there  are  wars. 

Problems  also  arise  when  peo- 
ple put  themselves  above  the  rest 
of  creation.  They  forget,  for 
instance,  that  the  trees  are  there 
to  help  us,  providing  shade,  oxy- 
gen, wood  for  shelter  and  fuel  for 
heat.  The  trees  are  not  there  for  us 
to  ravage  for  financial  profit. 

There  is  an  old  aboriginal 
prophecy  from  our  elders — the 
seventh  generation  prophecy — 
that  says  you  are  to  worry  about 
seven  generations  into  the  future 
because  seven  generations  ago 
our  ancestors  worried  about  us. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  ensure 
that  there  will  be  clean  air  and 
water,  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
a place  of  solitude,  tranquility 


and  peace  for  future  generations. 

In  quieter,  simpler  times,  all 
we  had  to  worry  about  was  that 
we  planted  our  crops  properly  so 
that  the  next  generation  would 
have  food  and  learn  how  to  farm. 
Today,  we  have  many  more  eco- 
logical concerns. 

Aboriginal  spirituality  teaches 
that  you  look  after  what  the  Cre- 
ator has  given  you  and  those 
things  will  look  after  you.  It's  a 
symbiotic  relationship.  You  look 
after  the  land  so  that  the  land  will 
produce  for  you.  You  look  after 
the  water  so  that  you  will  have 
water  to  drink  and  water  to  feed 
the  plants  and  animals.  It  is 
mutually  caring. 

As  an  aboriginal  person,  I 
celebrate  my  faith  from  the  time  1 
get  up  in  the  morning  until  the 
time  1 go  to  bed  at  night.  In  the 
mornings  we  offer  the  Creator 
our  thanks  for  the  new  day  and 
ask  the  Creator  to  watch  over  us. 
We  also  call  on  our  Grandfather 
Sun  and  Grandmother  Moon,  as 
well  as  all  our  little  sisters,  the 
stars,  to  watch  over  us. 

There  are  also  ceremonies  in 
which  we  speak  to  the  trees,  to 
the  plants,  to  the  water,  and  we 
tell  them  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
roles  that  each  of  them  has  been 
given — the  birds  that  come  in  the 
spring  to  tell  us  it  is  time  to  start 
planting,  to  start  getting  the 
ground  ready.  We  talk  to  Mother 
Earth.  She  knows  when  to  wake 
up  and  start  the  flowers  growing 
again.  They  all  know  their  job. 

Human  beings  are  the  only 
ones  who  don't  know  their  job. 

As  a species,  we  take  years  to 
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Native 

Spirituality 

We  are  as  much  alive 
as  we  keep  the  earth  alive 

Chief  Dan  George 


learn  how  to  look  after  ourselves. 
Yet,  a flower  knows  when  to  go 
to  seeci,  when  to  bloom,  when  to 
go  to  sleep  for  the  winter,  with- 
out being  told.  Creation  teaches 
us. 

Aboriginal  spirituality  is  an 
oral  tradition  and  does  not  have 
sacred  writings.  In  our  culture  we 
remember  what  has  to  be  done, 
we  remember  how  to  live  prop- 
erly. We  bring  respect  for  every- 
thing that  we  have,  that  has  been 
given  to  us.  You  would  not  accept 
a gift  from  someone  and  then 
throw  it  away.  The  trees  are  a 
gift,  water  is  a gift,  the  birds  are  a 
gift. 

People  have  to  change  their 
way  of  thinking,  especially  peo- 
ple in  industry  and  government. 
No  matter  what  our  religion  or 
our  belief,  we  have  to  live  our 
faith  every  day  of  our  lives.  Being 
spiritual  is  something  you  do,  not 
because  you  have  to  do  it.  With 
good  teaching,  the  spiritual  jour- 
ney changes  from  being  an  oblig- 
ation to  a passion. oo 

Frances  Sanderson  is  a Catholic 
and  an  O jib  way  from  Birch  Island, 
near  Manitoulin  Island.  She  is  Exec- 
utive Director  of  Nishnawbe  Homes, 
a non-profit  Aboriginal  housing 
provider  in  Toronto. 
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Hinduism 

"/  pervade  the  Universe. 

All  objects  in  the  Universe 
rest  on  me  as  pearls  on  the 
thread  of  a garland." 

(Sri  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita) 

The  Hindu  view  of  Earth  and 
environment  emerges  from 
the  Vedic  voice  (ancient  Hindu 
teachings).  The  cosmos  is  the 
divine  body  of  the  Divine  spirit. 
The  galaxies,  solar  systems,  plan- 
ets, all  life  including  humanity — 
all  these  are  sub-systems  of  the 
cosmos.  The  human  being  is  just 
a cell  in  the  divine  body.  And  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  its  parts... 

The  Earth  and  the  environ- 
ment are  not  given  to  us  as  our 
property  for  possession,  use  and 
exploitation.  We  and  our  environ- 
ment are  one.  We  are  interdepen- 
dent and  sustain  each  other.  We 
must  give  back  to  nature  what- 
ever we  take  from  the  environ- 
ment. Let  us  not  in  our  greed  and 
pride  try  to  conquer,  rule  and 
exploit  nature.  Exploitation  is  sin, 
and  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Let 
us  all  live  together  and  grow:  this 
is  the  voice  of  hope." 

(Dr.  Tidsi  Ram  Sharma,  Hindu 
teacher) 


Baha’i 

The  world  reflects  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  of  God,  and 
should  therefore  be  greatly 
respected  and  cherished.  Baha'i 
Scriptures  describe  nature  as  an 
emanation  of  God's  will: 
"Nature  is  God's  Will  and  is  its 
expression  in  and  through  the 
contingent  world"  (Tablets  of 
Baha'u'llah,  p.  142) 

Baha'u'llah  enjoins  His  fol- 
lowers to  develop  a sense  of 
world  citizenship  and  a com- 
mitment to  stewardship  of  the 
Earth.  His  writings  are  imbued 
with  a deep  respect  for  the 
natural  world  and  for  the  inter- 
connectedness of  all  things... 

Among  the  principles  guid- 
ing the  Baha'i  approach  to  con- 
servation and  sustainable 
development,  the  following  are 
of  particular  importance: 

• Nature  reflects  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  of  God  and 
should,  therefore,  be  greatly 
respected  and  cherished. 

• All  things  are  intercon- 
nected and  flourish  according 
to  the  law  of  reciprocity. 

• The  oneness  of  humanity 
is  the  fundamental  spiritual 
and  social  truth  shaping  our 
age. 

• Nature  reflects  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  of  God. 

Taken  from  ARC:  Alliance  of 
Religions  and  Conservation, 
www.arcworld.org 


Jain  prayer  of  forgiveness 

I grant  forgiveness  to  all 
living  beings 

And  all  living  beings  grant 
forgiveness  to  me 
My  friendship  is  with  all 
living  things 

My  enmity  is  non-existent 

Jainism 

Nonviolence  (Ahimsa):  Non- 
violence is  the  fundamental  vow 
and  runs  through  the  Jain  tradi- 
tion like  a golden  thread.  It 
involves  the  avoidance  of  vio- 
lence in  any  form  through  word 
or  deed,  not  only  to  human 
beings  but  also  to  all  nature.  It 
means  reverence  for  life  in  every 
form  including  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Jains  practice  the  principle 
of  compassion  for  all  living 
beings  (Jiva-daya)  at  every  step 
in  daily  life.  Jains  are  vegetari- 
ans... 

Compassion:  This  is  the  posi- 
tive aspect  of  non-violence:  to 
practice  an  attitude  of  compas- 
sion towards  all  life.  Jains  pray 
that  forgiveness  and  friendliness 
may  reign  throughout  the  world 
and  that  all  living  beings  may 
cherish  each  other. 

Interdependence:  This 
ancient  Jain  principle  teaches 
that  all  of  nature  is  bound 
together,  and  says  that  if  one 
does  not  care  for  nature  one 
does  not  care  for  oneself. 

Self-restraint:  An  important 
Jain  principle  is  not  to  waste  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  even  to 
reduce  one's  needs  as  far  as 
possible.  As  Gandhi  said, 

"There  is  enough  in  this  world 
for  human  needs,  but  not  for 
human  wants." 

Taken  from  ARC:  Alliance  of 
Religions  and  Conservation, 
zvww.arcworld.org 
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Mending  the  world,  renewing  the 
sacred  balance:  A Jewish  perspective 


Based  on  an  interview  with  Arliene  Botnick 


he  most  basic  ecological 
teaching  of  Judaism  is  that 
humanity  is  made  from  the 
earth:  adam  (humankind)  is 
formed  out  of  adamah  (earth,  soil). 
We  are  connected  with  the  Earth 
from  the  moment  of  our  creation. 

The  whole  of  the  Earth  is  a gift 
from  God.  As  Psalm  24  says,  "The 
Earth  is  God's  and  all  that  is  in  it." 
The  Earth  is  not  our  possession;  it 
belongs  to  God.  We  are  not  meant 
to  dominate  the  Earth,  but  to  care 
for  it. 

In  the  Talmud  there  is  a story 
about  an  old  man  who  was  plant- 
ing a carob  tree  as  a king  rode  by. 

"Old  man,"  the  king  called  out, 
"how  old  are  you?" 

The  man  replied,  "Seventy 
years  old,  your  majesty." 

"How  long  before  that  tree  you 
are  planting  will  bear  fruit?" 

"About  70  years  or  so,"  the  old 
man  replied. 

"Do  you  expect  to  eat  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  you  are  planting?"  the 
king  asked. 

"Of  course  not,  your  majesty, 
but  I found  a fruitful  world 
because  my  ancestors  planted  for 
me.  And  so  I will  do  for  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren." 

Similarly,  a rabbinical  com- 
mentary on  Leviticus  19:23 
teaches  that: 

"When  you  come  into  the 
land,  you  shall  plant  all  man- 
ner of  trees  for  food.  Even 
though  you  will  find  it  full  of 
all  good,  do  not  say  that  we 
shall  sit  idly  by  and  not  plant 
by  ourselves.  Rather,  be  careful 
to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  plant- 


ing. Just  as  you  entered  and 
found  plants  that  had  been 
planted  by  others,  you  too 
must  plant  for  your  children." 

These  texts  teach  us  that  we 
must  care  for  the  Earth  for  future 
generations.  We  must  look  ahead 
and  see  the  consequence  of  our 
actions — and  not  only  think  about 
our  immediate  benefit. 

Judaism  is  rooted  in  the  cycle 
of  the  seasons.  We  use  a 
lunar/ solar  calendar  and  are 
conscious  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  seasons.  At  the  festival  of  Tu 
B'Shevat,  we  celebrate  the  new 
year  of  the  trees  with  a Seder  meal 
that  reconnects  us  with  the  fruits 
of  the  Earth.  We  also  connect  the 
Torah — the  Divine  Law — with  the 
image  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  Some 
mystics  use  the  image  of  a tree 
rooted  in  heaven,  drawing  God's 
blessings  down  and  renewing  the 
Earth. 

At  the  festival  of  Sukkot,  we 
live  in  three-sided  huts  made  of 
wood  and  thatch,  open  to  the 
stars  above.  This  reminds  us  that 
we  must  be  thankful,  first  and 
foremost,  not  for  the  dwellings 
that  we  have  made,  but  rather  for 
the  habitation  of  God's  world. 

Rabbi  Nachman  of  Bratslav 
(1772-1810)  taught  that,  "Every 
blade  of  grass  has  its  own  tune. 
And  from  the  tunes  of  the  blades 
of  grass,  a melody  is  composed." 
Creation  manifests  the  beauty  of 
God. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  lost 
sight  of  this  sacred  balance.  We 
take  the  beauty  and  goodness  of 
the  Earth  for  granted.  There  is  a 


On  Tu  B'Shevat 
when  spring  comes 
An  angel  descends 
ledger  in  hand 

and  enters  each  bud,  each  twig 
each  tree  and  all  our  garden  flowers 
From  town  to  town 
from  village  to  village 
the  angel  makes  a winged  way 
searching  the  valleys 
inspecting  the  hills 
flying  over  the  desert 
and  returns  to  heaven. 

And  when  the  ledger  will  be  full 
of  trees  and  blossoms  and  shrubs 
when  the  desert  is  turned  into 
a meadow 

and  all  our  land  a watered  garden 
the  Messiah  will  appear. 


(By  Israeli  poet  Shin  Shalom 
Read  at  the  festival  ofTu  B'Shevat) 


saying  that,  "If  the  sun  weren't  to 
rise  tomorrow,  then  we  would 
realize  how  important  the  rising 
of  the  sun  is."  We  take  for  granted 
the  gift  of  the  air,  water  and  land. 
Creation  is  amazing,  but  it  can 
only  remain  so  if  we  act  as  part- 
ners with  God  in  maintaining  it. 

In  Judaism,  we  speak  of 
"Tikkun  olam" — our  responsibility 
to  work  for  the  mending  of  the 
world  as  partners  with  God.  We 
must  undertake  this  responsibility 
in  the  land  where  we  live,  in  this 
here  and  now.  We  are  all  called  to 
renew  the  sacred  balance  that 
God  created  .°° 

Arliene  Botnick  has  been  the 
Director  of  Education  at  the  Sole! 
Reform  Jewish  Synagogue  in  Missis- 
sauga, Ontario,  for  the  past  17  years. 
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The  interdependent  web  of  all  existence: 
A Unitarian  perspective 


By  Rev.  Peter  Boullata  and  Ellen  Campbell 


nlike  many  religious 
groups,  Unitarians  do  not 
have  a creed  or  a state- 
ment of  belief  to  which  adherents 
are  expected  to  agree.  Our  source 
of  moral  and  spiritual  authority  is 
individual  conscience.  We  are 
committed  to  freedom  of  belief. 

What  holds  us  together  is  a 
covenant — an  agreement  to  sup- 
port one  another  in  our  own  spir- 
itual quests  and  to  abide  by 
agreed-upon  standards  and  prin- 
ciples in  terms  of  the  way  we  live 
our  lives. 

Throughout  Unitarian  history, 
our  way  of  expressing  these  prin- 
ciples has  changed.  What  has  not 
changed  is  our  commitment  to 
faith  in  individual  conscience  in 
its  quest  for  Truth,  democratic 
decision-making,  and  justice  and 
equity  for  all. 

In  1985,  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Association — the  continen- 
tal body  of  Unitarian  and  Univer- 
salist  congregations  in  North 
America — adopted  a revised  set 
of  principles.  The  Seventh  princi- 
ple, "Respect  for  the  interdepen- 
dent web  of  all  existence,  of 
which  we  are  a part,"  is  the 
"Golden  Rule"  by  which  we  pro- 
pose to  live. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
natural  world  functions  as  a 
mutually-supporting  system  of 
diverse  organisms  that  we 
observe  from  the  outside.  Rather, 
human  beings  are  an  integral  part 
of  this  larger  network  of  organ- 
isms. Humankind  is  neither 
above  the  natural  world  nor  out- 
side it.  We  are  embedded  within 
the  delicate,  interrelated  web  of 


creation,  a strand  woven  into  the 
whole. 

For  Westerners,  this  world- 
view is  quite  different  from  the 
conventional  way  of  understand- 
ing our  relationship  to  the  world 
around  us.  For  many  centuries, 
human  beings  in  the  West  have 
viewed  themselves  as  "the  crown 
of  creation,"  the  pinnacle  of 
God's  creative  work.  In  the  West- 
ern tradition,  humans  have  seen 
themselves  at  the  top  of  a pyra- 
mid of  the  created  order,  stand- 
ing above  animals,  plants  and 
other  life  forms. 

Accordingly,  we  have  viewed 
culture  and  nature  as  being  in 
opposition  to  one  another.  Little 
wonder  that  we  have  lived  our 
lives  in  ways  that  ignore  the 
Earth  and  its  natural  cycles.  But 
to  see  ourselves  as  part  of  an 
interdependent  web — this  is 
really  quite  different  from  believ- 
ing that  our  own  human  achieve- 
ments are  to  be  viewed  as  being 
at  the  centre  of  things,  or  that  this 
world  is  an  illusion;  or  that  this 
world  is  something  to  be  endured 
until  we  get  to  our  true  home  in 
the  afterlife. 

To  understand  ourselves  as 
part  of  this  immense  web,  con- 
nected to  a vast  web  of  others,  we 
have  to  know  and  understand  the 
place  where  we  are.  In  a world  of 
dislocations  and  environmental 
disasters,  one  of  the  most  saving 
things  we  can  do  is  love  the  place 
where  we  are. 

Our  location — the  particular 
place  where  we  are — contains 
and  reflects  the  whole.  We  are 
called  to  unlearn  the  binary  oppo- 


"We  affirm  and 

PROMOTE  RESPECT  FOR 
THE  INTERDEPENDENT 
WEB  OF  ALL  EXISTENCE 
OF  WHICH  WE  ARE 
A PART." 

(Unitarian  principle) 

sitions  of  "self-other,"  "subject- 
object,"  "them-us."  Instead,  we 
must  live  our  connectedness  to 
the  interrelated,  interdependent 
networks  that  are  the  web  of  life 
on  this  planet.  We  love  here.  We 
act  here  (locally).  We  think  glob- 
ally. 

Love  where  you  are.  Live 
where  you  are.  We  can  only  ade- 
quately love  and  belong  to  the 
Earth  if  we  can  love  and  belong 
to  our  neighbourhood.  We  can 
only  live  wisely  in  our  chosen 
place  when  we  recognize  its  con- 
nections to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  care  for  the  Earth  because  we 
are  part  of  it — the  Earth  is  our 
home.  We  care  for  those  around 
us  because  we  and  they  are  all 
part  of  the  same  interdependent 
community. °o 

Rev.  Peter  Boullata  works  as  a 
Unitarian  minister  in  Fenton, 
Michigan.  Ellen  Campbell  is  a for- 
mer executive  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Unitarian  Council.  Currently, 
she  is  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Religious 
Freedom.  Ellen  lives  in  Toronto. 
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The  Earth  Charter 

A common  framework  for  renewing  the  sacred  balance 


"We  stand  at  a critical  moment  in  Earth's 
history,  a time  when  humanity  must  choose  its 
future.  As  the  world  becomes  increasingly  inter- 
dependent and  fragile,  the  future  at  once  holds 
great  peril  and  great  promise.  To  move  forward 
we  must  recognize  that  in  the  midst  of  a magnif- 
icent diversity  of  cultures  and  life  forms  we  are 
one  human  family  and  one  Earth  community 
with  a common  destiny.  We  must  join  together 
to  bring  forth  a sustainable  global  society 
founded  on  respect  for  nature,  universal  human 
rights,  economic  justice,  and  a culture  of  peace. 
Towards  this  end,  it  is  imperative  that  we,  the 
peoples  of  Earth,  declare  our  responsibility  to 
one  another,  to  the  greater  community  of  life 
and  to  future  generations." 

Preamble  of  The  Earth  Charter 

The  Earth  Charter  is  the  product  of  nearly  a decade 
of  worldwide,  cross-cultural  conversations  aimed 
at  finding  a common  set  of  values  and  principles  for 
creating  a truly  sustainable  human  society.  For  peo- 
ples of  different  faiths  and  cultures,  the  Charter  can 
serve  as  a wonderful  starting  point  to  reflect  together 
on  the  ethical  vision  needed  to  renew  the  sacred  bal- 
ance of  our  planet. 

Throughout  the  text  of  the  Charter,  the  call  to 
respect  nature  is  united  with  the  call  for  justice.  To 
end  ecological  devastation,  we  must  also  work  for  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth,  human  rights  and 
authentic  social  participation.  In  particular,  the  small 
minority  of  humanity  that  consumes  the  majority  of 
the  Earth's  gifts  must  change  their  way  of  life  so  that 
all  creatures — and  all  people — may  flourish. 

The  Charter  puts  forth  a powerful  challenge  to 
all  of  humanity  to  choose  a new  way  of  living  in  the 
world: 

"The  choice  is  ours:  form  a global  partner- 
ship to  care  for  Earth  and  one  another  or  risk  the 
destruction  of  ourselves  and  the  diversity  of  life. 
Fundamental  changes  are  needed  in  our  values, 
institutions  and  ways  of  living.  We  must  realize 
that  when  basic  needs  have  been  met,  human 
development  is  primarily  about  being  more,  not 
having  more... 


This  requires  a change  of  mind  and  heart.  It 
requires  a new  sense  of  global  interdependence 
and  universal  responsibility... 

Let  ours  be  a time  remembered  for  the 
awakening  of  a new  reverence  for  life,  the  firm 
resolve  to  achieve  sustainability,  the  quickening 
of  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace,  and  the 
joyful  celebration  of  life." 

History  of  the  Earth  Charter 

In  1987,  the  United  Nations  World  Commission 
on  Environment  and  Development  proposed  the 
creation  of  a new  charter  or  universal  declaration  on 
ecological  protection  and  sustainable  development 
that  would  "prescribe  new  norms  for  state  and  inter- 
state behaviour  needed  to  maintain  livelihoods  and 
life  on  our  shared  planet."  The  1992  Rio  Earth  Sum- 
mit attempted  to  do  this,  but  fell  short  of  the  aspira- 
tions that  many  people  had. 

In  1994,  former  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev together  with  the  Rio  Earth  Summit's  Secre- 
tary General  Maurice  Strong  started  a new  "people's 
initiative."  An  Earth  Charter  Commission  was 
formed  in  1997  to  oversee  the  project  and  a Secre- 
tariat for  the  Commission  was  established  at  the 
Earth  Council  in  Costa  Rica.  In  March  1997,  the  Com- 
mission produced  the  first  version  of  a Benchmark 
Draft  and  finalized  the  text  in  March  2000  after  gath- 
ering input  and  ideas  from  around  the  world. 

In  Canada,  a number  of  Churches  and  religious 
organizations  have  endorsed  the  Earth  Charter 
including  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  the  Canadian  Unitarian 
Council,  The  United  Church  of  Canada,  and  several 
religious  congregations.  Interfaith  organizations  as 
well  as  individual  faith  communities  are  also  invited 
to  endorse  the  Charter. 

The  Earth  Charter  is  an  excellent  tool  for  inter- 
faith dialogue.  Persons  of  different  faiths  can  share 
how  their  religious  traditions  reinforce,  complement 
and  deepen  the  ethical  values  needed  to  create  a truly 
just  and  sustainable  Earth  community. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Charter,  visit 
www.earthcharter.org.  The  site  also  contains  a large 
number  of  resources.  Or  contact  Earth  Charter  USA, 
2100  "L"  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC,  20037,  USA. 
Tel:  202-778-6133.°° 
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Key  principles  of  the  Earth  Charter: 

1 . We  must  respect  and  care  for  the 
community  of  life  by: 

• Recognizing  that  all  living  beings  are  of 
value  and  that  all  are  interdependent. 

• Affirming  that  with  increased  knowledge 
and  power  comes  increased  responsibility  for  the 
common  good. 

• Ensuring  the  participation  of  all  in  society 
and  the  respect  for  human  rights. 

• Taking  care  to  protect  the  beauty  and  bounty 
of  the  Earth  for  future  generations. 

2.  We  must  protect  and  restore  the  Earth’s 
ecological  systems  by: 

• Safeguarding  endangered  species  and  caring 
for  the  Earth's  water,  soil,  air,  forests  and  oceans. 

• Exercising  precaution,  discerning  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  our  actions  to  ensure  that  they  will 
not  be  harmful. 

• Adopting  lifestyles  that  emphasize  quality  of 
life  while  minimizing  consumption. 

• Recognizing  and  preserving  the  traditional 
ecological  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom  of  all 
cultures. 

3.  We  must  promote  social  and  economic 
justice  by: 

• Eradicating  poverty,  guaranteeing  access  to 
the  essentials  of  life  and  ensuring  a sustainable 
livelihood  for  all  people. 

• Distributing  wealth  equitably,  cancelling 
onerous  debts  and  ensuring  fair  trade. 

• Affirming  gender  equality  and  promoting 
the  participation  of  women  in  all  aspects  of 
society. 

• Eliminating  discrimination  in  all  its  forms, 
recognizing  aboriginal  rights  and  honouring  the 
role  of  youth. 

4.  We  must  build  a global  society  based  on 
democracy,  nonviolence  and  peace  by: 

• Strengthening  democratic  institutions,  sup- 
porting civil  society  and  protecting  human  rights. 

• Promoting  education  and  life-long  learning 
aimed  at  teaching  a sustainable  way  of  life. 

• Treating  all  living  beings  with  respect  and 
consideration. 

• Nurturing  a culture  that  values  and 
celebrates  diversity,  nonviolence  and  peace. 
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Taoism 

Regard  your  neighbour's  gain 
as  your  own  gain,  and  your 
neighbour's  loss  as  your  own  loss 

T il  Shier,  XI"  >1»K  rim.  20-2DI 


Hinduism 


Baha'i  Faith 


Judaism 

Wha(  is  hatefuT  to  you, 
do  not  do  to  your  neighbour. 
This  Is  the  whole  Torah: 


naiivt 

Spirituality 

We  arc  as  much  alive 
as  we  keep  the  earth  alive 


Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets 


Unitarianism 

We  affirm  and  promote  respect 
for  the  Interdependent 
web  of  all  existence 
of  which  we  arc  a part 


poster 


Christianity 


Confucianism 


Sikhism 

I am  a stranger  to  no  one; 
to  me.  Indeed,  I am 


The  Golden  Rule 


Jainism 

One  should  treat  all 
creatures  in  the  work) 
as  one  would  like 
Co  be  treated 

I SvkitnuKci 

Zoroastrianism 

Do  not  do  unto  others 
whatever  Is  Injurious 

Shirau-ne-ShitMt  UJ* 


In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets 

Jesus,  Matthew  7:12 


Produced  by  Scarboro 
Missions,  this  striking 
poster  (actual  size  22"x29") 
presents  the  Golden  Rule 
in  13  religions. 

Order  from  Broughtons  Religious  Books  & 
Gifts. Tel:  416-690-4777;  Fax:  416-690-5357; 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 


Poster  Study  Guide — “A  do-it-yourself 
Golden  Rule  workshop" — enables  any 
individual  or  group  to  create  and  sponsor  a 
workshop  for  youth  and  adult  audiences. 
One  of  the  many  goals  of  the  workshop  is  to 
support  people  who  struggle  with  ethical 
issues,  including  the  ecological  crisis  endan- 
gering the  Earth  and  all  life  on  the  planet. 
The  guide  is  available  for  $5.00  from  the 
Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 
M1M  1M4.  Tel:  1-800-260-4815." 

Or  download  it  free  of  charge  from  our 
website  at  www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Nater 

Common  good 

BEFORE  PRIVATE  PROFIT 


aster  Vigil  recalls  our  faith 
connection  with  water.  In 
Exodus,  God  leads  Israel  to 
liberation  from  the  slavery  of 
Egypt  through  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Isaiah,  like  Christ, 
invites  all  to  drink  the  water  of 
life:  "Come,  all  you  who  thirst, 
come  to  the  waters"  (Isaiah  55:1). 
The  blessing  of  the  baptismal 
water  reminds  us  that  water  is  a 
sacred  gift  and  source  of  life:  "At 
the  very  dawn  of  creation  your 
Spirit  breathed  on  the  waters, 
making  them  the  wellspring  of  all 
holiness." 

All  life  depends  on  water.  The 
Earth  is  70  percent  covered  by 
water  of  which  only  2.5  percent  is 
fresh.  Our  lives  begin  surrounded 
by  water  and  our  bodies  are  more 
than  half  water.  After  about  three 
days  without  water,  we  die.  This 
precious  source  of  life,  which  we 
often  take  for  granted,  is  in  the 
midst  of  a growing  global  crisis. 

According  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  world  population 
has  tripled  and  water  use  has 
increased  six-fold  during  the  20th 
century.  Unsustainable  use  of 
water  for  agricultural  and  lawn 
irrigation,  industries  and  cities 
are  depleting  ground  water  sup- 
plies and  drying  up  some  rivers 
for  all  or  part  of  the  year.  Half  the 
wetlands,  areas  of  rich  biological 
diversity  helping  with  the  main- 
tenance of  water  quality  and 
supply,  have  disappeared  due  to 
agricultural  and  other  develop- 
ment. 

Some  two  million  tons  of 
waste  per  day  are  disposed  of  in 
wah  including  human  waste, 
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A Good  Friday  reality:  women  and  children  carry  the  greatest  burden  when 
there  is  insufficient  access  to  clean  water. 


industrial  wastes  and  chemicals, 
and  agricultural  waste  such  as 
fertilizers  and  pesticides.  The 
poor  are  most  affected  with  50 
percent  of  people  in  developing 
countries  exposed  to  polluted 
water  sources. 

One  in  six  people,  most  of 
whom  live  in  Asia,  Africa  or 
Latin  America,  have  no  access  to 
clean  drinking  water.  Almost 
6,000  children  die  every  day  from 
diseases  associated  with  a lack  of 
clean  water  and  sanitation. 

Access  to  clean  water  would  pre- 
vent 70  percent  of  water-related 
diseases. 

Poor  people  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  generally  pay 
more  for  water  than  their  wealth- 
ier neighbours,  as  households  in 


poor  communities  are  less  likely 
to  be  linked  to  water  pipes.  In 
much  of  the  South,  women  and 
children  are  responsible  for  fetch- 
ing the  family's  water,  often 
walking  long  distances.  The 
weight  of  the  water  they  carry 
has  serious  effects  on  their  health, 
according  to  the  World  Health 
Organization. 


This  is  a Good  Friday  reality  of 
our  world  today.  Jesuit  Jim 
Profit,  coordinator  of  the  Ecology 
Project  of  the  Jesuit  Centre  for 
Social  Faith  and  Justice,  describes 
it  well:  "Poor  humans  provide  the 
voice  of  the  suffering  Earth. ..The 
cry  of  the  Earth  and  the  cry  of  the 
poor  humans  is  one  cry,  and  this 
is  the  cry  of  Jesus  on  the  cross." 


Living  water  or  private  commodity? 

A statement  from  the  Canadian  bishops 

Water  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  a primary  symbol  in  religious 
traditions.  Water  cleanses,  purifies,  refreshes  and  inspires.  The 
bible  speaks  of  living  waters,  of  becoming  a fountain  of  living  water, 
of  longing  for  running  water,  and  of  justice  flowing  as  a mighty  river. 
Yet  how  can  anyone  speak  about  the  "waters  of  life"  if  these  waters 
can  no  longer  sustain  life?  As  Thomas  Berry  writes,  "if  water  is  pol- 
luted it  can  neither  be  drunk  nor  used  for  baptism.  Both  in  its  physical 
reality  and  its  psychic  symbolism  it  is  a source  not  of  life  but  of 
death." 

Without  water  everything  dies.  Water  is  the  basic  element 
through  which  all  life  forms  emerged,  exist  and  flourish.  Water  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  planet,  and  maintains  an  intricate  and  delicately  bal- 
anced circulation  system  that  has  evolved  for  over  four  billion  years. 
Water  not  only  serves  the  common  good,  but  is  part  of  the  common 
good... 

The  world's  fresh  water  resources  are  finite  and  are  now  becom- 
ing market  commodities,  no  longer  public  goods.  Currently,  inade- 
quate access  to  safe  drinking  water  affects  the  well-being  of  over  one 
billion  people,  and  2.4  billion  persons  lack  access  to  adequate  sanita- 
tion. Some  persons  living  in  urban  slums  in  poor  countries  are  forced 
to  pay  between  four  and  one  hundred  times  more  for  water  than  their 
middle-  and  upper-class  fellow  citizens.  No  wonder  that  for  persons 
living  in  poverty,  water  has  become,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  concept, 
a right  to  life  issue.  The  tragedy  of  seven  deaths  and  thousands  of  ill- 
nesses in  Walkerton,  Ontario,  as  a result  of  a contaminated  water  sys- 
tem has  brought  this  concept  into  the  Canadian  consciousness  as 
well... 

Not  only  should  every  human  person  enjoy  the  right  to  a safe 
environment  but,  specifically,  every  person's  right  to  water  must  also 
be  respected.  Canada's  bishops  encourage  all  Canadians  to  sign  the 
"Water  Declaration"  and  to  participate  in  the  action  campaigns  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace  as  a con- 
crete way  to  advance  these  concerns. 

From  "You  love  nil  that  exists...  all  things  are  Yours,  God,  lover  of  life",  a 
pastoral  letter  on  the  Christian  ecological  imperative  from  the  Social  Affairs 
Commission  of  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  October  2003. 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


As  Christians  we  share  in  the 
mission  of  Christ  "that  they  may 
have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full" 
(John  10:10).  We  believe  in  the 
right  to  life  and  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  It  follows  that 
people  should  have  the  right  to 
clean  water,  so  necessary  for  life 
and  dignity. 

The  recommended  daily  water 
requirement  for  drinking,  cook- 
ing and  maintaining  hygiene  is  50 
litres  per  person;  although  people 
can  get  by  with  20  to  30  litres.  The 
average  Canadian  uses  343  litres 
a day.  Many  Africans  get  by  on 
10  litres  or  less.  While  there  are 
many  personal  actions  we  can 
take  to  conserve  water,  collective 
action  is  required  to  ensure  that 
water  goes  to  those  who  need  it 
most. 

There  is  a growing  global 
movement  of  people  from  many 
faiths  and  walks  of  life  advocat- 
ing for  priority  to  be  given  to 
water  as  a human  right  for  the 
common  good  rather  than  a com- 
modity for  earning  profits.  This 
movement  includes  organizations 
such  as  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace,  the  Council  of  Canadi- 
ans, the  Africa-Europe  Faith  and 
Justice  Network,  the  Freedom 
from  Debt  Coalition  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  many  others.  The 
Brazilian  Church  has  chosen  the 
theme  "Water,  Fountain  of  Life" 
for  prayer,  study  and  action  dur- 
ing Lent.  One  action  promotes  a 
petition  for  a democratic  debate 
in  Brazil  on  revising  Brazilian  law 
so  that  water  is  considered  a com- 


mon good  under  public  control, 
and  a basic  human  right. 

Development  and  Peace,  the 
official  international  solidarity 
organization  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Church,  began  a three- 
year  campaign  in  September  2003 
focusing  on  WATER,  Life  before 
Profit.  This  first  year  promotes  the 
human  right  to  water. 

In  November  2002  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights  inter- 
preted that  water,  like  food,  is  a 
fundamental  human  right: 


"Water  is  fundamental  for  life 
and  health.  The  human  right  to 
water  is  indispensable  for  leading 
a healthy  life  in  human  dignity.  It 
is  a prerequisite  to  the  realization 
of  all  other  human  rights."  Like 
the  right  to  food,  water  is  essen- 
tial for  the  realization  of  the  right 
to  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
since  water  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  conditions  for  sur- 
vival. 

The  Development  and  Peace 
campaign  encouraged  people  to 
sign  and  commit  to  upholding 
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these  principles  in  their  Water 
Declaration: 

Water  is  a sacred  gift  that 
connects  all  life. 

4 Access  to  clean  water  is  a 
basic  human  right. 

4 The  value  of  the  Earth's 
fresh  water  to  the  common 
good  takes  priority  over  any 
possible  commercial  value. 

4 Fresh  water  is  a shared 
legacy,  a public  trust  and  a 
collective  responsibility. 

More  than  155,000  Canadians 
have  signed  the  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  Water  Declara- 
tion. It  may  still  be  signed  on  their 
website  at  www.devp.org.  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  plans  to  pre- 
sent the  signed  declarations  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  International  Trade  (DFAIT). 

Canada  was  the  only  country 
to  oppose  resolutions  related  to 
the  right  to  water  at  the  United 
Nations  Fluman  Rights  Commis- 
sion during  2002  and  2003.  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  representatives 
have  been  meeting  with  officials 
at  DFAIT  about  this.  Among  other 
reasons,  Canada  objects  to  recog- 
nizing a human  right  to  water 
because  water  is  not  explicitly 
mentioned  as  a human  right  in 
the  International  Covenant  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights.  The  rights  to  food  and 
health  are  mentioned.  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  contends  that  the 
right  to  water  is  implicit  in  the 
rights  to  food  and  health. 

I hi  man  rights  are  not  granted 
by  governments  or  the  United 


Nations  but  are  inherent  to  all 
people  simply  because  they  are 
human.  Fluman  rights  can  be 
recognized  and  respected  but  not 
given  or  taken  away. 

Development  and  Peace  is 
calling  on  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  recognize  that  human 
beings  have  a right  to  water  and 
to  promote  that  view  at  the  spring 
2004  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  Geneva.  Development  and 
Peace  has  also  sent  a letter  to  all 
Members  of  Parliament  informing 
them  of  this  campaign  and  asking 
MPs  to  speak  out  in  favour  of 
Canada's  recognition  of  the 
human  right  to  water. 

This  coming  fall.  Development 
and  Peace  will  focus  on  the 
privatization  of  water,  its  impact 
on  people,  and  how  World  Bank 
loan  conditions  encourage  even 
more  private  takeover  of  water 
services.  The  privatization  of 
water  services  increases  the  cost 
of  water  and  denies  access  to  the 
world's  poorest  people.  Millions 
of  poor  people  find  the  tap  turned 
off  because  they  cannot  pay  their 
water  bill,  and  have  no  choice  but 
to  risk  death  or  illness  by  using 
unsafe  water  sources.  Water  ser- 
vices are  often  inadequate  in  poor 
or  rural  areas  because  new  infra- 
structure investments  go  first  to 
people  who  are  most  likely  to 
pay.  Profits  must  also  be  earned 
for  shareholders,  adding  to  the 
cost  of  water. 

Privatization  of  the  water  sys- 
tem is  often  a condition  for 
obtaining  new  World  Bank  or 


International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  financing.  After  1990,  a 
third  of  World  Bank  loans  were 
conditional  upon  some  form  of 
privatization  of  water  services. 
This  trend  is  growing.  A recent 
cholera  outbreak  affecting  250,000 
people  in  South  Africa  was  traced 
back  to  government  decisions, 
encouraged  by  the  World  Bank,  to 
privatize  water  and  to  charge 
citizens  the  full  cost  of  water  ser- 
vices. 

Reflecting  on  the  reality  of 
water  and  the  broader  ecological 
crisis  can  be  overwhelming  and 
lead  to  denial,  despair,  guilt  or 
helplessness.  Easter  reminds  us  of 
the  hope  we  need  to  inspire  our 
action.  In  the  words  of  Jesuit  Jim 
Profit,  we  are  called  to  "pay  atten- 
tion to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
in  all  of  Creation — the  new  life  of 
the  rainy  season;  the  life  of  a plant 
that  manages  to  grow  on  rocky 
ground;  the  resilience  that  people 
have  in  spite  of  very  difficult 
circumstances.  The  Earth  is  about 
life.  Death,  destruction,  pain  are 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  Calvary 
does  not  conclude  the  story  of 
Jesus." 

Lai/  missioner  Karen  Van  Loon 
coordinates  Scarboro's  Justice  and 
Peace  Office.  Special  thanks  to  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  for  materials  used 
in  production  of  this  article. 
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Renewing  the  sacred  balance 

in  our  spirituality  and  way  of  life 

Prepared  by  Mark  Hathaway 


It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  God  is  present  in 
creation.  It  is  another  to  experience  this  in  our 
heart,  to  feel  it  at  the  deepest  level  of  our  being. 
Most  of  us,  at  some  time,  have  experienced 
being  in  a place  so  beautiful  that  we  are  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  a sense  of  awe.  We  are  drawn 
out  of  ourselves  into  something  much  greater.  We 
feel  a profound  sense  of  joy,  peace  and  reverence. 
We  are  filled  with  the  presence  of  God. 

The  more  we  connect  to  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  in  nature,  opening  ourselves  to  the  beauty  of 
creation,  the  stronger  our  motivation  will  be  to 
renew  the  sacred  balance.  Only  a deep,  abiding  love 
for  God's  creation  can  sustain  us  in  the  long  term. 

Along  with  reconnecting  to  the  presence  of 
God  in  creation,  we  also  need  to  reflect  on  the  ways 
in  which  we  disrupt  the  sacred  balance  and  how  we 
can  begin  to  tread  more  lightly  on  the  Earth. 

On  a practical  level,  we  need  to  examine  our 
levels  of  consumption.  If  the  entire  world  were  to 
consume  as  much  as  North  Americans  do,  we 
would  need  at  least  five  planets  as  fruitful  as  Earth 
to  sustain  us  in  the  long  term.  We  are  borrowing 
from  other  people,  other  creatures  and  from  future 
generations  to  maintain  our  lifestyles.  This  simply 
cannot  continue  forever. 

We  need  to  find  a way  to  become  a more 
ecologically  sustainable  community  based  on  the 
"five  R's":  Reverence,  Reducing,  Repairing, 
Reusing  and  Recycling. 

Here  are  suggestions  for  building  a sacred 
awareness  and  a greater  ecological  awareness,  par- 
ticularly of  how  our  lifestyle  impacts  the  wider 
Earth  community.  These  activities  can  be  done 
within  local  or  faith  communities: 

Reconnect  to  awe  and  beauty 

• Take  walks  outdoors  in  a natural  setting.  Try  to 
be  mindful  of  the  vegetation  and  wildlife,  as  well  as 
your  own  footsteps  and  breathing.  Be  aware  of  the 
sacred  balance  that  God  has  created. 

• Spend  time  gardening.  Direct,  physical  contact 
with  soil  and  plants  allow  us  to  experience  God  in 
all  living  things.  Cultivate  native  species  of  plants 


whenever  possible. 

• Pray  or  meditate  in  a natural  setting  whenever 
possible.  In  the  Gospels,  Jesus  almost  always 
prayed  outdoors.  Buddha  obtained  enlightenment 
sitting  under  a tree.  In  winter,  try  bringing  some 
symbols  of  nature  (a  rock,  a small  piece  of  greenery) 
into  your  prayer  space. 

• Organize  group  nature  walks  and  hikes, 
perhaps  in  the  company  of  a local  naturalist.  This 
could  be  combined  with  an  outdoor  retreat  for  your 
faith  community. 

• "Green"  your  faith  community's  sanctuary,  or 
your  home  or  work  space,  with  plants  or  a small 
fountain  with  running  water. 

Cultivate  ecological  awareness 

• Reflect  on  the  activities  that  genuinely  bring 
you  joy  and  satisfaction  in  life.  How  many  of  these 
cost  money?  How  many  are  ecologically  destruc- 
tive? You  may  well  discover  that  many  of  the  things 
you  most  enjoy  are  very  simple  activities  that 
require  little  consumption.  Try  to  do  these  things 
more  frequently.  Focus  on  activities  that  give  you  a 
sense  of  the  sacred  or  help  you  to  build  relation- 
ships with  others. 

• Make  a list  of  how  your  actions  affect  the  wider 
Earth  community — both  positively  and  negatively. 
Think  of  ways  to  reduce  your  negative  actions  and 
increase  the  positive  ones. 

• Calculate  your  "ecological  footprint":  how 
much  productive  land  and  water  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce all  the  resources  you  consume  and  to  take  in 
all  the  waste  you  make.  Look  at  ways  to  reduce 
your  ecological  footprint  both  individually  and  as  a 
faith  community.  Quizzes  to  do  this  calculation  are 
found  at:  www.lead.org/leadnet/footprint/  and 
www.mec.ca/coop/comniunit/meccomm/ecofoot.htm. 

• Take  David  Suzuki's  Nature  Challenge  as  a way 
to  start  changing  your  lifestyle.  ( See  pages  8-9.)  Find 
a way  to  celebrate  this  commitment  within  your 
faith  community. 
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Group  education  and  action 

• Study  Scripture  as  well  as  books  on  ecology 
and  theology  to  deepen  your  understanding  of  the 
connections  between  your  faith  and  ecology. 

• Write  articles  on  ecology  and  faith  for  your 
church  bulletin,  or  develop  a space  on  the  bulletin 
board  for  ecological  issues. 

• Work  with  leaders  of  your  faith  community  to 
incorporate  ecological  themes  and  music  into 
liturgy,  prayer  and  worship,  especially  for  children. 
Wherever  possible,  mark  the  seasons,  using  sym- 
bols from  nature  and  taking  into  account  the  four 
traditional  elements  of  earth,  water,  fire  and  air. 

• Plan  an  ecumenical  or  interfaith  prayer  service 
with  other  faith  groups  in  your  area  to  celebrate 
Earth  Day  (April  22).  This  year's  Earth  Day  focuses 
on  the  theme  of  water. 

• Begin  an  "Earth  Literacy"  program,  perhaps  in 
cooperation  with  other  faith  communities  in  your 
area.  Earth  literacy  makes  us  feel  more  "at  home"  in 
our  local  biological  region  by  helping  us  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  the  local  plants,  animals 
and  ecosystem. 

• Find  out  if  your  municipality  has  a committee 
working  on  ecological  issues.  If  so,  investigate  its 
work  as  well  as  possible  ways  to  become  involved. 

• What  are  the  major  ecological  issues  in  your 
community?  Find  out  what  work  is  being  done  in 
schools,  residents'  associations,  and  other  commu- 
nity groups  on  these  issues.  How  can  you  or  your 
faith  community  get  involved? 

• Become  involved  in  the  clean  up  and  restora- 
tion of  places  of  ecological  significance  in  your  area 
such  as  rivers,  marshes,  forests  and  ravines. 

Buy  less,  buy  carefully: 

• Only  buy  what  you  need.  To  avoid  "impulse 
shopping,"  make  a shopping  list  before  you  leave 
home  and  stick  to  it. 

• Buy  products  with  less  packaging.  Shop  at 
bulk  stores. 

• Avoid  buying  disposable  items — particularly 
those  made  of  plastic.  Styrofoam,  and  other 
materials  that  are  non-biodegradable  or  difficult 
to  recycle. 


• Use  fabric  shopping  bags.  If  you  use  a plastic 
bag,  reuse  it  or  return  it  where  possible. 

• Do  not  buy  or  use  toxic  cleaners.  Vinegar  and 
baking  soda  are  excellent  cleaners  that  can  be  used 
widely.  Buy  ecologically  friendly  cleaners.  Look  for 
products  with  the  EcoLogo,  certified  by  Environ- 
ment Canada's  Environmental  Choice  program  as 
being  less  ecologically  harmful. 

Reduce  energy  use 

• When  building  a new  home  or  religious 
building,  ensure  that  it  meets  the  R-2000  standards. 
Consider  alternative  building  methods  such  as 
straw  bale  or  compacted  earth  construction. 

• Choose  appliances  that  are  Energy  Star® 
approved. 

• Do  an  EnerGuide  evaluation  of  your  home  or 
place  of  worship  to  identify  energy  use.  Homes  are 
eligible  for  a grant  for  reductions  in  energy  use. 

This  program  or  one  similar  to  it  may  soon  be 
available  for  religious  buildings. 

• Reduce  energy  use  for  heating  and  cooling 
by  using  a programmable  thermostat.  Keep  the 
thermostat  at  20°C  or  lower  in  winter  and  at  24-C 
or  above  in  summer.  Put  a programmable  thermo- 
stat on  your  water  heater  as  well. 

• Replace  light  bulbs  with  energy  efficient 
alternatives  such  as  compact  fluorescents.  Turn  out 
lights  when  not  in  use.  Use  motion  detector 
switches  in  houses  of  worship  to  ensure  that  lights 
are  off  in  empty  rooms. 

• Improve  your  home,  church  or  temple's  insula- 
tion, seal  heat  leaks  with  caulking  and  install  more 
energy  efficient  windows. 

Lawns  and  gardens  , 

• Replace  chemical  pesticides  for  your  lawn, 
garden  and  houseplants  with  non-toxic  alternatives. 
Advocate  for  a municipal  bylaw  to  ban  the  use  of 
pesticides  on  lawns  and  gardens.  Several  communi- 
ties in  Quebec  have  already  passed  these  kinds  of 
bylaws,  as  has  the  City  of  Toronto. 

• Consider  an  alternative  garden  based  on  native 
plants,  or  a lawn  with  a high  percentage  of  clover. 
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Additional  resources  & contacts 


I!  Choose  varieties  of  grass  that  use  less  water  and 
, do  not  cut  lawns  too  short  as  this  results  in  a less 
I healthy  lawn  that  is  susceptible  to  weeds. 

• Plant  trees  to  help  purify  the  air,  attract 
wildlife  and  reduce  cooling  costs  in  summer. 
Evergreens  planted  on  the  north  side  of  buildings 

1 can  also  reduce  heating  costs  in  winter. 

• Collect  rainwater  from  eaves  troughs  for 
garden  use. 

• Consider  organizing  communal  garden  plots 
instead  of  lawn  on  public  property  or  at  your  place 
of  worship. 

-il  Food 

• Reduce  the  amount  of  meat  you  consume. 

Meat  production  consumes  high  amounts  of  water 
and  grain  and  also  creates  significant  quantities  of 

I waste. 

• Whenever  possible,  purchase  locally  produced 
, food  and  support  local  economies.  Food  that  is 

transported  over  thousands  of  kilometres  wastes 
energy.  As  well,  local  food-growers  may  use  more 
sustainable  methods  and  fewer  pesticides. 

• Buy  organic  food  whenever  possible,  even 
though  it  may  be  more  expensive.  Organic  farming 
methods  are  gentler  on  the  Earth. 

• Consider  organizing  a local  farmers'  market 
in  your  community. 

• Become  involved  in  Community-Supported 
Agriculture — a group  of  people  who  commit  to 
buying  the  produce  of  a local  farmer  and  participate 
in  the  planning  of  the  crops  to  be  grown. 

Transportation 

Transportation  is  the  largest  source  of  green- 
house gas  emissions  in  Canada,  accounting  for  a 
quarter  of  all  emissions.  It  is  also  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  air  pollution. 

• Walk,  bike  or  use  public  transit  whenever 
possible.  Use  public  transit  or  carpool  to  work. 

For  long-distance  travel,  choose  a train  or  bus  as 
often  as  possible. 

• Choose  a home  within  a 30-minute  walk,  bike 
or  transit-ride  from  your  daily  destinations. 


Relationship  with  the  Earth:  The  Anglican 
Diocese  of  Ottawa  has  published  a practical  guide 
on  what  churches  (and  faith  communities)  can  do 
to  renew  their  relationship  with  the  Earth.  Down- 
load from  Ottawa. anglican.ca/docs/renewing.pdf 

The  Green  Guide:  The  David  Suzuki  Founda- 
tion has  published  a guide  to  accompany  the 
Nature  Challenge.  (See  pages  8-9.)  Download  from 

www.davidsuzuki.org/files/WOL/GreenGuide.pdf 

Energy  Workbook  for  Religious  Buildings: 
Originally  published  by  The  Taskforce  on  the 
Churches  and  Corporate  Responsibility,  this  step- 
by-step  workbook  helps  congregations  assess  the 
energy  use  of  their  buildings  and  plan  retrofits  to 
reduce  energy  use.  It  is  available  for  $2.00 
through  United  Church  Resource  Distribution 
(Product  #:  500000082).  Call:  (416)  253-5456  or  1- 
800-288-7365. 

Resource  Listings — Renewing  the  Sacred 
Balance:  This  listing  of  resources  related  to  faith 
and  ecology  is  available  at:  www.faith-common- 
good.net/resources/sacredbalance/index.asp 

Harvard  University  Forum  on  Religion  and 
Ecology:  Brings  religious  studies  together  with 
academic  and  activist  discourse  on  the  environ- 
ment: environment.harvard.edu/religion/ 

Canadian  Forum  on  Religion  and  Ecology: 
Exploring  religious  worldviews,  texts  and  ethics 
in  order  to  broaden  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  current  environmental  concerns  within  the 
Canadian  context:  rels.queensu.ca/cfore/ 


• Check  the  Canadian  Government's  Auto  Smart 
ratings  for  the  next  car  you  intend  to  buy  to  make 
sure  it  is  fuel  efficient  and  low  polluting.  Buy  the 
smallest  vehicle  that  will  meet  your  needs.  Consider 
the  possibility  of  purchasing  a gas/electric  hybrid. 
Ensure  that  your  car  has  regular  tune-ups  to  cut 
down  on  emissions  and  improve  gas  mileage. 

• Investigate  car-share  programs  such  as  Vrtu- 
Car  (Ottawa),  www.vrtucar.com,  and  AutoShare 
(Toronto)  www.autoshare.com. 

• Advocate  for  government  funding  for  more 
public  transit  and  bike  paths. 

• Advocate  for  tax  incentives  that  encourage 
fuel-efficient  cars — for  example,  a tax  on  fuel-hun- 
gry vehicles  that  would  be  used  to  subsidize 
gas/electric  hybrids. 
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Imagine... 

Assisting  the  Rosarian  Sisters 
on  projects  that  empower  the 
women  of  Malawi.  Mary 
Olenick  shares  her  skills  as  a 
seamstress  and  volunteers 
with  children  afflicted  with 
polio. 

Walk  ivith  us... 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  [ \ MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  I Laity  In  MISSION 


Name 


lizes  I 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 

Ml  M 1 M4;  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

I.ay  missioned,  program:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  lmo@scarboromissions.ca 
I’kii  st  missioner  program:  Fr.  Mike  Trailer,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 


L w w w.  sjcarb  or  om  ^s^i_oriS;  ca 


Scarboro  Missions  recognizes  I 
the  importance  of  privacy  and  \ 
is  committed  to  handling  any 
personal  data  that  you  give  to  I 
us  in  a respectful  and  lawful 
manner.  Personal  information  I 
of  our  benefactors  will  not  be 
shared  or  sold  to  any  other 
organization,  but  will  be  used  I 
for  our  internal  purposes  onlyl 
The  full  text  of  our  Privacy  I 
Policy  is  available  on  request. 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest 
missioner  like 
Fr.  Charles  Gervais 
witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God 
among  the  peoples 
of  Ecuador. 

Walk  with  us... 


Walk  with  us... 


It  may  change  your  life  forever 


A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 
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Dear  partner  in  mission, 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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COVER:  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  joins  the  festive  mood  as  Brazilian  farm- 
ers receive  donations  of  food  from  S.H.A.R.E.,  a Canadian  foundation 
helping  organic  food  growers  in  other  countries.  See  story  on  page  8. 


We  are  grateful  to  Scarboro  Missions  for  the 
opportunity  to  write  about  the  work  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,  to  Kathy  Van  Loon  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  and  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M., 
for  supervising  and  editing  our  contributions  to  this 
issue,  and  to  all  who  have  shown  an  interest  in 
hearing  about  and  supporting  our  missionary  work. 
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People  of  hope 

By  Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 


Former  leadership  team  member  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen  blesses  the  newly  elected 
leaders  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  L-R:  Sr.  Norma  Samar,  Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes 
and  congregational  leader  Sr.  Frances  Brady  at  their  central  house  in  Toronto. 


I n every  walk  of  life  people 
are  searching  for  ways  to 
.address  challenges,  meet 
needs  and  reduce  suffering. 
Within  church  and  religious 
groups,  we  search  for  new 
forms  of  religious  commitment, 
community,  ministry,  and  col- 
laboration with  people  of  dif- 
ferent faiths.  We  look  for  ways 
of  living  that  lead  to  life. 

One  constant  in  our  contri- 
bution as  Christian  people  to 
the  "kin dom"  of  God  is  our 
commitment  to  being  hope- 
filled  people.  Hope  affects 
everything — our  attitude,  our 
expectations  and  our  actions. 
Hope  allows  us  to  recognize 
God's  creating  love  in  the  good 
things  that  happen,  and 
reminds  us  that  sad  and  tragic 
events  are  not  the  whole  picture 


or  the  last  word.  God  will  be 
with  us  in  both  good  times  and 
bad,  helping  us  to  respond  in 
life-giving  ways. 

For  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
both  the  happy  and  the  sad 
events  occur  often  and  in  var- 
ied circumstances.  We  find  joy 
when  children  who  used  to  live 
on  the  street  find  a home;  when 
farming  families  have  land  on 
which  to  live  and  work;  when 
the  sick  are  welcomed,  visited 
and  cared  for.  At  the  same  time, 
people  continue  to  die  daily 
from  AIDS;  more  and  more 
families  find  themselves  home- 
less; preventable  diseases,  mal- 
nutrition and  violence  cause 
countless  deaths.  What  do 
events  such  as  these,  and  the 
joy  or  grief  they  bring,  tell  us? 

We  trust  that  God  gives  us 


the  guidance  we  need  through 
the  events  and  experiences  of 
our  lives.  Sometimes  they  show 
us  the  "kin dom”  in  the  making. 
Sometimes,  sadly  and 
painfully,  they  point  out  things 
that  need  our  attention.  Prayer, 
openness  of  heart,  and  sharing 
happiness  and  pain  with  one 
another  help  us  to  understand  a 
little  more  clearly  our  part  in 
each  story.  As  hope-filled  peo- 
ple we  look  at  each  situation  for 
signs  that  we  know  will  be 
there,  signs  of  how  God  would 
have  us  respond. °° 
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I call  you  friend 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Brazil  walk  in  solidarity  and  friendship 

WITH  THOSE  WHO  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE 


Richness  in  sharing 

By  Sr.  Lucy  Lee,  O.L.M. 

It  was  easy  to  see  right  from  the 
beginning  that  Luciana  was  an 
especially  gifted  child.  Although 
only  eight  years  old  at  the  time, 
she  not  only  learned  quickly  but 
within  a year  was  creating  her 
own  designs. 

She  had  been  one  of  the  girls  in 
my  very  first  jewelry-making 
class.  I teach  this  and  other  crafts 
at  the  Community  Centre  here  in 
Pici,  a new  housing  development 
in  the  city  of  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 
Most  of  my  students  are  betweeir 
the  ages  of  seven  and  14. 

I was  delighted  when  I saw 
how  skillful  Luciana  was  because 
jewelry  making  is  a fairly  remu- 
nerative craft.  She  lives  across  the 
street  from  the  Centre  and  is  one 
of  six  children.  Her  father  has 
cancer  and  her  mother,  the  only 
salaried  person  in  the  family,  is  in 
charge  of  the  sewing  courses  at 


the  Centre. 

I offered  Luciana  extra  help 
with  the  hope  that  she  would 
soon  be  able  to  replace  me,  leav- 
ing me  free  to  spend  more  time 
accompanying  people  with  AIDS 
who  participate  in  the  Centre's 
day  program.  She  took  advantage 
of  the  extra  help  and  within  a 
year  was  teaching  two  classes  a 
week.  Although  there  was  a 
demand  for  more  classes,  her 
mother  insisted  she  limit  her 
teaching  so  as  to  have  time  for 
play  and  studies.  I have  observed 
her  gentle  and  patient  way  with 
the  class. 

My  students  keep  one  of  every 
two  craft  pieces  they  make.  Sell- 
ing the  second  piece  provides  us 
with  the  resources  to  purchase 
materials  for  the  program. 
Luciana  continues  the  same 
method.  I suggested  also  that 
because  she  has  become  so  pro- 
fessional at  her  craft  she  charge 
the  students  a small  fee  per  week. 


However,  knowing  the  situation 
of  her  students,  some  of  whom 
are  her  friends,  and  enjoying  the 
opportunity  to  teach  them,  she 
continues  to  give  freely  of  her 
time  and  talent. 

I admire  her  attitude  and  am 
reminded  of  what  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  founder  Fr.  Dan 
Macdonald  set  out  as  a motto  for 
us:  "Freely  we  have  received, 
freely  let  us  give."  Luciana  is  a 
joyful  and  generous  young  per- 
son in  the  community,  sharing 
freely  the  gift  God  has  given  her. 
She  helps  other  young  people 
contribute  to  their  family  income 
and,  maybe  most  important  of  all, 
she  provides  an  opportunity  for 
an  activity  in  a safe  and  drug  free 
atmosphere.  Luciana  represents 
hope  for  the  future  of  youth  in 
Brazil  today  .0° 

Making  a difference  for 
children 

By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 

t the  offertory  of  the 
Eucharistic  celebration  orga- 
nized by  our  pastoral  team,  the 
young  man  held  up  his  beautiful 
daughter  Vivian,  age  two,  and 
said:  "Here  is  the  second  genera- 
tion. She  will  have  a different  life. 
I want  to  give  thanks  to  God  and 
to  all  the  people  who  helped  me 
and  never  gave  up  on  me  during 
my  very  hard  times." 

When  we  first  met  Fabio,  he 
was  12  years  old  and  sleeping  in 
the  bus  station.  Our  Archdiocesan 
pastoral  team  began  to  accom- 
pany this  young  boy  and  encour- 


On  behalf  of  the 
Community 
Centre's  day  pro- 
gram for  people 
suffering  from 
AIDS,  Irma 
Deuse  presents  a 
gold  medal  award 
to  Sr.  Lucia  Lee  in 
appreciation  of 
her  dedicated  ser- 
vice for  the  past 
five  years. 
Fortaleza,  Brazil. 
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Above:  Sr.  Mona  Kelly  at  an  outdoor  meeting 
with  Aurelio,  a former  street  kid  who  is  now  a 
pastoral  educator  working  with  boys  who  live  on 
the  streets  of  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 

Right:  Today  the  archdiocesan  team  manages  a 
centre  for  boys  under  12  who  want  to  leave  the 
streets.  The  boys  thrive  in  this  rural  setting, 
attending  classes,  doing  chores  and  participating 
in  sports. 


aged  him  to  go  to  school.  Now  22 
years  of  age,  Fabio  has  a wife  and 
child,  and  is  working. 

The  situation  of  abandoned 
children  on  the  streets  of  the  large 
cities  of  Brazil  has  been  well  pub- 
licized, but  still  the  violence  and 
horror  of  it  is  beyond  anyone's 
capacity  to  imagine.  Many  of 
these  children  have  good  reasons 
for  leaving  home — abusive  par- 
ents, alcoholism,  hunger  and 
violence,  to  mention  a few.  Some 
children  are  even  sent  to  the 
streets  by  their  parents  with  the 
expectation  that  they  return  with 
either  money  or  some  object  of 
value  that  can  be  sold  or  traded. 

I have  been  doing  pastoral 
work  with  children  for  13  years  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Fortaleza.  The 
purpose  of  our  work  is  to  estab- 
lish a relationship  of  trust  with 
the  child,  and  where  possible, 
between  the  child  and  the  family. 
We  return  children  to  their  fami- 
lies only  when  this  is  in  the 


child's  best  interest. 

When  I started  working  with 
the  Archdiocesan  team  there  was 
no  place  for  the  children  to  go 
even  if  they  wanted  to  leave  the 
streets.  A few  years  later,  with  the 
help  of  the  Archdiocese,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  team  bought 
50  hectares  of  land  outside  of  the 
city.  This  project  has  now  devel- 
oped into  a well-managed  centre 
for  homeless  boys  under  12  years 
of  age.  There  are  now  76  boys 
living  there,  enjoying  nourishing 
meals,  receiving  adequate  school- 
ing, helping  with  farm  chores, 
and  participating  in  sports,  swim- 
ming and  household  activities. 
They  experience  all  this  in  an 
atmosphere  of  respect  and  dig- 
nity. 

Unfortunately,  the  hospice  for 
girls  is  not  nearly  so  well  situ- 
ated. We  have  regular  conversa- 
tions with  members  of  the  local 
government  stating  the  urgent 
need  for  more  safe  homes  for 


children.  Clearly  the  future  of 
these  citizens  is  not  a priority  for 
the  mayor  and  council. 

There  are  still  200  young  peo- 
ple under  18  years  of  age  living 
on  the  streets  of  Fortaleza.  Of 
these,  91  are  under  the  age  of  12. 
There  are  many  more  children  on 
the  streets,  but  who  go  home  at 
night.  We  are  one  of  five  agen- 
cies, both  nongovernmental  and 
government  that  are  in  contact 
with  most  of  these  young  people 
on  a weekly  basis.  I have  come  to 
know  about  30  of  them  very  well. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  be 
hopeful  in  the  midst  of  such 
neglect  and  violence.  But  each 
time  I participate  in  bringing 
together  a parent  and  child,  hear 
the  invitation  "come  home,"  and 
see  a loving  response  in  the  eyes 
of  both,  I can  believe  again  in  the 
welcome  that  I know  is  offered  by 
a loving,  compassionate  God  to 
all  of  us  prodigals  .oo 
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Sr.  Mary  Hughes  ministers  to  people 
with  AIDS  at  a community  health  centre 
in  the  city  of  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 


Women  of  Bella  Vista,  a small  community  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  share 
friendship  and  love  with  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty  who  has  lived  among  them 
since  1987. 


Gifted  with  hope 

By  Sr.  Mary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 

he  people  with  AIDS  whom  I 

visit  each  week  are  a kind  of 
miracle  in  my  life.  Yet,  I find  their 
courage  and  hope  sometimes 
difficult  to  understand.  Paulo  is  a 
young  man  I have  known  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  still  well 
enough  to  live  at  home.  On  some 
of  his  better  days  he  comes  to  the 
Community  Centre  to  visit  other 
people  who  have  AIDS.  He  has  a 
pleasant,  quiet  way  about  him.  In 
his  limited  condition,  his  service 
to  others  gives  me  hope  and  is  an 
inspiration  to  me. 

Paulo  takes  care  of  his  health 
to  the  extent  that  his  finances 
allow.  He  encourages  his  friends 
to  do  so,  too,  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  rest  and  of  keeping  well 
nourished  even  when  they  don't 
have  much  of  an  appetite  or  the 
food  seems  unappealing.  When 
he  feels  up  to  it,  he  joins  Sr.  Lucy 


Lee's  craft-making  classes.  He 
now  knows  how  to  make  purses, 
bracelets,  penholders  and  other 
more  complicated  crafts  through 
which  he  can  earn  a bit  of  money. 

I feel  that  Paulo  is  a comforting 
person.  His  gentleness  brings 
others  peace  and  a sense  of  fam- 
ily, especially  those  whose  rela- 
tives and  friends  do  not  have  the 
means  to  visit  often.  His  spirit 
gives  life  as  he  reaches  out  and 
soothes  the  loneliness  of  others. 

I,  too,  feel  soothed  and  peaceful 
sitting  for  a chat  with  Paulo. 

I know  that  it  is  in  our  weakness 
that  we  can  bring  strength  and 
healing  to  others.  As  I experience 
this,  I recognize  more  clearly  the 
strength  and  healing  that  comes 
to  me  through  my  ministry  to 
people  with  AIDS  .°° 


The  privilege  of  sharing 

By  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  O.L.M. 

A call  and  the  clapping  of 
hands  signaled  a visitor  at 
our  front  gate.  A young  woman 
was  asking  for  a cup  of  rice  for 
her  dinner.  Not  only  do  I have 
the  privilege  of  sharing  with  my 
neighbours,  but  also  with  many 
who  make  the  long,  hot  trek  from 
the  interior  of  the  state  on  an 
errand  to  the  city.  I look  forward 
to  their  coming,  sharing  in  their 
lives  as  we  chat  over  a cup  of 
coffee  and  some  bread. 

The  neighbourhood  children 
are  delightful  visitors  who  bring 
life  to  my  day.  They  are  often  sent 
by  their  families  to  ask  for  the 
section  of  our  newspaper  that 
lists  job  postings.  Their  visits 
offer  me  an  opportunity  to  invite 
them  to  play  in  our  front  yard 
and  to  share  wonderful  friend- 
ships with  them.oo 


( 
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A caring  guide 

Veteran  missioner  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  helps  new  missioners 


ADJUST  TO  LIFE  IN  GUYANA 


By  Magda  vanZyl 


My  time  in  Guyana  was  blessed  with  the  caring  pres- 
ence of  a gentle  and  wise  woman  called  Cecile.  As 
new  Scarboro  lay  missioners,  my  husband  Peter  and 
I came  to  a country  that  has  so  many  needs  and  a different 
way  of  life  from  what  we  were  used  to  in  Canada.  Soon  we 
were  full  of  first  impressions  and  questions.  Sr.  Cecile  Turner 
gave  us  insights  into  life  in  our  new  home  in  the  city  of  New  Amster- 
dam where  she  and  Sr.  Doris  MacDonell,  both  members  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,  have  lived  and  worked  since  1993. 

I often  saw  Sr.  Cecile  on  her  way 
to  visit  and  offer  nursing  care  to  the 
elderly  and  infirm  in  the  community. 

It  was  a joy  to  accompany  her  when  I 
could.  Sometimes  I went  with  her  on 
hospital  visits.  She  would  stop  to  chat 
and  offer  sips  of  water  to  lonely 
patients,  especially  those  with  AIDS. 

With  Sr.  Doris  away  on  medical 
leave  in  Canada,  Sr.  Cecile  quickly 
became  part  of  our  family.  She  often 
invited  Peter  and  me  to  her  home  for  a 
Canadian  meal.  The  aroma  of  roast 
chicken  enveloped  us  as  we  arrived. 
She  even  served  stuffing  and  a substi- 
tute for  cranberry  sauce,  and  always  jello  and  ice  cream  for  dessert. 

We  had  great  times  celebrating  special  days  at  each  other's  homes. 

I loved  hearing  stories  of  her  many  years  in  mission  to  the  Philippines, 
Vietnam,  Canada  and  now  Guyana. 

I remember  the  day  I phoned  Sr.  Cecile  after  receiving  the  news 
that  our  brother-in-law  had  drowned.  She  came  right  over  and  stayed 
with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  until  Peter  came  home.  I will  never 
forget  her  loving  presence  that  day. 

Sr.  Cecile  also  took  care  of  us  when  we  were  ill.  She  drove  us  to 
medical  appointments  and  checked  on  us  at  home,  bringing  medicines 
to  help  us  get  better.  Whenever  we  had  to  travel  out  of  town,  she  would 
drive  us  to  the  ferry  crossing,  often  early  in  the  morning,  and  she 
always  had  a little  bag  of  candies  to  make  our  journey  more  pleasant. 

At  Christmas,  Sr.  Cecile  and  Sr.  Doris  have  a tradition  of  making 
care  packages  for  patients  in  the  psychiatric  hospital  and  for  others  in 
town.  Peter  and  I would  get  together  with  other  Scarboro  missioners  at 
the  Sisters'  house  for  a meal  and  then  have  a work  bee.  With  Christmas 
music  playing,  we  would  put  together  200  packages  and  then  load 
them  into  the  car  for  delivery  on  Christmas  day.  This  was  a very  special 
time,  as  were  many  other  times  spent  in  the  presence  of  this  caring 
missionary. «> 


Scarboro  lay  missioners  Magda  and 
Peter  vanZyl  were  welcomed  and 
accompanied  by  Our  Lady's 
Missionary  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  during 
their  time  in  mission  to  Guyana. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Sr.  Cecile  Turner  (above) 
and  Sr.  Doris  MacDonell 
(below)  have  been  work- 
ing in  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana,  since  1993. 

Both  registered  nurses, 
they  serve  the  parish 
community  with  a special 
ministry  to  the  sick  and 
elderly.  Their  friendship 
and  collaboration  continue 
to  be  a blessing  to 
Scarboro  lay  and  priest 
missioners  in  Guyana. 
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Small  miracles 

With  help  from  Canadian  farmers , organic  food  growers  in  Brazil 

WORK  TOGETHER  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  LIVES  AND  RENEW  THE  EARTH 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


ike  an  answer  to  prayer,  the 
rains  began  in  early  January 
this  year.  The  farmers  were 
delighted.  The  fields,  true  to  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  were  long- 
ing for  this  blessing  from  the 
heavens.  Families  took  to  the 
fields,  carrying  the  seeds  so  care- 
fully saved  from  last  year's  har- 
vest, sure  of  the  promise  that  our 
Earth  would  once  again  bring 
forth  her  miracle  of  new  life. 

Usually  during  these  weeks  of 
rain  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  getting  people  out  to  a meet- 
ing. The  opportunity  to  plant  is 
too  precious  to  lose.  However  by 
mid  February,  with  the  forecast  of 
a long  rainy  season,  we  were  able 
to  hold  the  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  organic  growers.  This  meeting 
has  rotated  through  three  Brazil- 
ian states  and  returned  to  Ceara 
this  year. 

These  gatherings  begin  with 
the  people  in  each  group  sharing 
their  story.  They  share  their  expe- 
riences of  planting,  harvesting 
and  selling  their  organic  produce. 
They  share  the  changes  that  have 
come  about  since  they  stopped 
using  chemical  insecticides  and 
fertilizers.  They  tell  how  their 
children  are  healthier  and  have  a 
greater  capacity  to  learn.  They  tell 
how  the  birds  that  had  fled  in 
fear  of  their  lives,  have  returned 
to  share  the  healthy  seeds  and 
grains  in  the  fields.  They  tell  how 
planting,  harvesting  and  caring 
for  the  Earth  have  become  a fami- 
ly project.  They  tell  of  small  mira- 
< les. 

Specific  to  Ceara  is  the  fact  that 
all  these  communities  live  on 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  with  one  of  the  400  families  camped  on  the  roadside  of  a 
highway  in  the  municipality  of  Chorozinha  in  the  Brazilian  State  of  Ceara 
since  last  November.  They  await  the  government's  decision  on  their  request 
for  ownership  of  12,000  hectares  of  land  unused  by  the  present  owner.  While 
they  wait,  the  families  must  remain  near  the  land,  returning  to  the  fields  each 
day  to  tend  their  crops.  By  law  they  are  permitted  to  keep  85%  of  the  yield. 
During  the  heavy  rains  that  came  this  year  and  the  torrid  sun  blazing  down 
on  the  thick  black  plastic  tents  they  call  home,  the  people  have  not  com- 
plained about  the  government's  delay,  and  have  maintained  a spirit  of  com- 
munity, hope  and  peace. 


land  acquired  through  their  own 
struggle.  They  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  right  to  ownership  and 
use  of  this  land  as  a group.  In  this 
way,  they  are  the  agents  as  well 
as  the  beneficiaries  of  land 
reform. 

On  opening  night  of  the  meet- 
ing of  organic  growers,  a bus 
arrived  at  the  door  of  a house  not 


much  larger  than  the  bus  itself, 
spilling  out  into  the  darkness 
some  30  women  and  men.  There 
were  cries  of  welcome,  directions 
to  food  and  baths,  hanging  of 
hammocks  for  sleeping — sure 
signs  that  this  was  going  to  be  a 
lively  event. 

Three  local  communities  were 
prepared  to  receive  the  group. 
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Wc  moved  from  place  to  place 
each  day,  each  community  offer- 
ing the  best  possible  hospitality. 
We  spent  the  mornings  walking 
the  fields,  observing  and 
discussing  irrigation  systems, 
methods  of  planting  vegetables 
and  fruit  trees  in  the  same  area, 
types  of  seed  and  soil,  advantages 
of  using  organic  fertilizer  and 
much  more.  In  the  afternoons 
there  were  open  sessions  for  dis- 
cussion and  questions.  Agrono- 
mists with  nongovernmental 
organizations,  both  Brazilian  and 
Canadian,  were  present  to 
advance  the  discussion  and 
answer  questions.  With  all  of  this 
activity,  there  was  still  time  for 
local  entertainment  in  the 
evenings. 

Another  important  outcome  of 
these  meetings  was  the  friend- 
ships that  developed  among  the 
participants.  This  happened  in 
the  line  up  for  food  or  baths,  or 
while  munching  on  a caju 
(cashew  apple)  as  they  walked 
the  fields,  or  in  those  moments 
when  all  had  fallen  dead  tired 
into  their  hammocks  strung  side 
by  side.  Here,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  conversations  began  easily 
and  ended  with  the  recognition 
that  one  had  met  a companion 
who  shared  the  same  dream,  the 
same  love  for  land  and  life,  and  a 
great  sense  of  gratitude. 

This  yearly  meeting  is 
sponsored  by  S.H.A.R.E.  (Send- 
ing Help  And  Resources  Every- 
where: 1-888-337-4273; 
www.shareagfoundation.org).  A 
Canadian  foundation,  SHARE 
helps  organic  food  growers 


At  the  close  of  the 

DAY,  CONVERSATIONS 
BEGAN  EASILY  AND 
ENDED  WITH  THE 
RECOGNITION  THAT  ONE 
HAD  MET  A COMPANION 
WHO  SHARED  THE  SAME 
DREAM,  THE  SAME  LOVE 
FOR  LAND  AND  LIFE. 


around  the  world  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  pro- 
duce. Bob  Thomas  and  Kevin 
Mitchell  represented  SHARE  and 
were  remembered  here  as  "our 
friends  from  Canada."  This  gath- 
ering was  no  empire-building 
group.  Rather,  it  was  a communi- 
ty of  friends:  professional  agrono- 
mists and  farmers  with  minimal 
schooling,  listening  and  exchang- 
ing knowledge  gleaned  from 
their  own  experience. 

Yet  another  sign  of  hope  for 
these  farmers,  and  for  Brazil,  was 
the  active  presence  of  representa- 
tives from  local  government 
agencies.  This  indicates  a new 
respect  for  the  efforts  and  capaci- 
ty of  ordinary  people  to  bring 
about  change  in  their  economic 
and  social  structures,  thereby 
improving  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  others. 

Working  with  the  Land  Pas- 
toral Team,  accompanying  Brazil- 
ian farmers  in  their  struggle  for 
land  and  livelihood,  keeps  me  in 
touch  with  a very  basic  mystery 
of  life:  "unless  the  seed  die."  But 


the  seed  does  die  after  being 
buried  in  the  living  earth.  New 
life  begins  and  rises  and  the  cycle 
continues.  Praise  to  our  loving 
Creator.^ 

In  the  1970s,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Brazilian  Bishops  founded 
the  Pastoral  Land  Commission,  a 
prophetic,  ecumenical  and  loving 
response  to  the  people's  need  for 
land  and  justice.  Most  of  Brazil's 
agricultural  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  wealthy  landowners.  For  rural 
pieoples,  lack  of  access  to  land  results 
in  poverty,  hunger  and  disease,  and 
a continuing  exodus  to  urban  cen- 
tres often  to  find  themselves  in  even 
more  dire  conditions.  The  Pastoral 
Land  Commission  established  land 
pastoral  teams  and  a human  rights 
pastoral  team  in  every  diocese  in 
Brazil.  They  are  dedicated  to  secur- 
ing with  rural  people  their  right  to 
land,  documenting  human  rights 
violatiotis  and  assisting  the  nearly 
five  million  landless  families  in  their 
struggle  for  land  rights. 
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Blessings  received  and  blessings  bestowed 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Canada 


At  Maryglen,  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  place  of  affordable 
housing  for  women  in  downtown 
Toronto,  residents  host  a celebration 
welcoming  Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  (left), 
the  new  directress,  even  as  they  bid 
farewell  to  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen  (right). 


Voices  from  IWHaryglen  Residence 

Prepared  by  Sr.  Noreen  Kearns,  O.L.M. 

After  40  years  of  offering  affordable  housing,  the  Maryglen  contin- 
ues to  welcome  women  from  around  the  globe.  "The  Glen"  sits 
quietly  without  any  identification  near  the  busy  intersection  of  Church 
and  Dundas  Streets  in  downtown  Toronto. 

Let  us  just  drop  in  and  take  a stroll  down  the  halls  of  the  mighty 
Glen.  On  the  first  floor  we  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  Annette: 

"I  heard  of  the  Maryglen  in  1983  when  I first  arrived  in  Canada 
and  was  looking  for  a place  to  live  that  was  not  too  expensive. 
Maryglen  was  recommended  to  me  by  a coordinator  of  the  YWCA 
and  needless  to  say  I came,  I saw  and  I am  still  here  21  years  later." 

Climbing  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  we  can  hear  the  soft  voice  of 
Ann  saying: 

"It  amazes  me  how  so  many  newcomers  to  Toronto  mysteri- 
ously find  their  way  to  Maryglen  from  places  all  over  the  world. 
My  neighbours  right  now  in  the  Glen  come  from  British  Columbia, 
Quebec,  Argentina,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Uganda,  Korea,  Mexico, 
Iran,  Columbia  and  Vietnam.  We  all  arrive  here  to  find  a safe, 
affordable  haven  in  an  accessible  downtown  location.  Some  come 
after  having  past  painful  experiences  in  Toronto  in  shared  accom- 
modation. Here  the  women  receive  much  help  in  the  transition 
through  a warm  and  respectful  welcome  and  an  orderly  environ- 
ment. Many  find  friends  or  a caring  neighbour,  and  either  privacy 
or  company  as  they  choose.  How  all  these  strangers  can  live  and 
share  space  in  considerable  peace  and  harmony  is  truly  a blessing 
of  God,  and  of  the  caring  residents  and  dedicated  staff  and  Sis- 
ters." 

From  the  top  floor  loud  and  clear  comes  Francia's  voice: 

"Maryglen  is  a residence  where  I feel  safe.  The  diversity  of  the 
residents  means  learning  about  other  cultures,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions and  of  course  enjoying  their  good  cooking.  Some  of  us 
develop  friendships  and  keep  in  touch  even  after  leaving  the  Glen. 
Since  the  Glen  is  centrally  located  I can  walk  to  work,  thus  getting 
my  daily  exercise  and  saving  on  transportation  expenses.  After  a 
hard  day's  work  1 return  to  be  greeted  with  a warm  smile  from  the 
receptionist.  Yes,  Maryglen  is  a place  I call  home." 


These  women's  voices  assure  us  that  in  the  midst  of  rushing  traffic 
and  ongoing  neighbourhood  construction,  our  global  home  is  still  a 
safe  and  peaceful  dwelling  place.°° 
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Today,  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald  enjoys 
creative  activities  such  as  this  cross- 
stitched  card  that  speaks  of  the  hope 
present  in  her  community,  the  "OLMs" 


Having  always  been  a 
strong  and  active 
person,  to  be  reconciled 
to  my  illness  is  not 
always  easy.  However, 
this  is  proving  to  be  a 
fruitful  period  in  my  life. 
Although  1 am  unable  to 
go  outdoors  in  winter  and  am  just 
getting  about  the  house  with  the  aid  of 
a walker,  I am  now  able  to  develop 
and  use  the  creative  side  of  my  per- 
sonality for  which  1 had  little  time 
before. 

I have  time  now  to  write  letters  to 
our  missionaries  overseas,  especially 
to  our  new  associates  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Friends  and  members  of  my 
community  tell  me  they  are  cheered  by 
my  homemade  cards,  my  table  decora- 
tions, a chat  on  the  phone,  a listening 
ear,  and  all  that  living  at  our  central- 
house  in  Toronto  is  about.°° 

Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


Seeing  the  world  through  spiritual  eyes 

By  Sr.  Norma  E.  Samar,  O.L.M. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  are  searching  for  searchers 
\ 
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hanks  to  improved 
health,  I am  increas- 
ingly able  to  engage  in 
household  and  commu- 
nity activities.  A greater 
blessing  for  me  is  the 
coming  to  a deeper 
appreciation  of  good 
health  and  the  kindness  and  caring  of 
others — community,  family  and 
friends — gifts  so  often  taken  for 
granted.  My  gratitude  and  blessings 
to  all.«> 

Sr.  Catherine  Peco,  O.L.M. 


who  look  at  the  world  around  them  with  spiritual 
eyes.  Fr.  Dan  Macdonald  established  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in 
Alexandria,  Ontario,  in  1949.  At  that  time  the  focus  of  mission  was 
to  convert  the  heathens  in  foreign  lands.  Now,  we  have  grown 
from  that  awareness  and  matured  along  with  Catholic  understand- 
ing of  missionary  work.  We  find  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
around  us,  especially  the  under  privileged. 

" We  go  out  to  countries  around  the  world  other  than 
our  own  and  participate  in  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth." 

(Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  vision  statement) 

Here  in  Canada,  I meet  with  young  women  who  are  searching 
and  wanting  to  be  more  aware  of  how  God  is  working  in  their 
lives  and  in  the  world.  At  one  of  our  Saturday  sessions,  held  once 
a month,  they  shared  their  hopes  and  dreams: 


Rosemarie  Valdevilla: 
"Through  prayer  and  God's 
grace,  I hope  to  go  deeper 
into  my  feelings,  my  true  self, 
and  learn  to  recognize  God's 
full  presence  in  my  day-to- 
day  life." 

Weetia  Lejarde:  "To  spend 
a quiet  time  with  God  and 
continue  to  have  a meaning- 
ful relationship  with  God.  To 
centre  myself  in  prayer  and 
reflection,  so  that  I will 
always  be  reminded  of  God's 
love,  mercy  and  forgiveness." 


Sr.  Norma  Samar  (left  foreground) 
with  members  of  her  reflection  and 
discernment  group,  Rosemarie 
Valdevilla,  Weena  Lejarde,  Maria 
Teresa  Velasco  and  Annabelle  Jose. 
Toronto. 


Annabelle  Jose:  "Knowing 
and  trusting  myself  leads  to 
knowing  and  trusting  God." 

Mina  Velasco:  "A  desire  to  be  gentle,  to  be  close  to  God  always, 
and  to  share  my  gifts." 

These  women's  longings  and  desires  are  valid.  Yet,  that  search- 
ing for  God  will  certainly  be  satisfied  when  we  are  happy  working 
with  God's  people,  in  particular  the  most  needy  persons  and  those 
on  the  margins  of  society  whose  human  rights  are  denied.  This  is 
always  a challenge  in  our  world  today.  Can  we  make  a 
difference?°° 
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A Guyanese  market  vendor  proudly  displays  her 
produce  to  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier.  Sr.  Mary's  experience 
of  mission  has  been  one  of  blessing  and  learning, 
accompanying  those  in  developing  countries  who 
struggle  for  life  and  dignity  as  children  of  God. 


Those  people 

By  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  O.L.M. 

Just  recently  I attended  a meeting  in  Toronto 
and  I kept  hearing  the  words,  "those  people."  : 
Une  person  said,  "I  look  out  my  office  window  • 
and  I see  those  people  sleeping  just  below  and  I : 
don't  like  it."  Another  said,  "I  also  see  those 
people  when  I walk  to  the  office  each  day  and  it  ■ 
is  a reminder  for  me  to  reflect  on  and  ask  myself 
why  those  people  have  to  sleep  on  the  side- 
walk." 

Two  different  reactions  to  the  homeless.  One 
is  of  resentment,  disdain  or  guilt,  and  the  other  | 

is  of  blessing.  As  I reflected  more  on  the  words,  : 

"those  people,"  they  made  my  heart  ache.  So 
often,  unjust  social  structures  and  policies  create  • 
or  worsen  poverty.  These  structures  cause  great 
pain  to  our  sisters  and  brothers  who  find  that 
they  just  can't  make  it  and  end  up  living  on  the  • 
streets. 

What  does  this  say  of  our  society  today? 

Dignity  of  the  person  seems  to  be  lost.  It  is 
painful  to  see,  but  the  challenge  of  seeing  does 
call  me  to  ask  how  I can  make  a difference.  The 
words  of  Jesus  came  into  my  heart:  "Whatever 
you  do  to  the  least  of  my  sisters  and  brothers 
you  do  to  me." 

Having  lived  and  worked  in  a developing 
country,  the  Philippines,  for  25  years  1 can  now 
say  I have  some  understanding  of  "those  peo- 
ple." I understand  a little  more  clearly  that  we 
are  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

What  is  done  to  the  least  of  God's  creatures 
affects  the  whole  universe  from  an  ant  to  a 
mountain.  "Those  people"  taught  me  the  value  : 
of  caring  for  each  other  as  well  as  for  all  of 
God's  creation.  My  hope  is  not  only  that  we  find  j 
a way  to  accept  folks  who  are  different,  but  also 
that  we  allow  those  people  to  call  us  forth  to  live  ■ 
the  C /ospel  message  of  compassion  and  justice.®®  j 


Good  Shepherd  Sister  Rosario  Battung,  a teacher  of  Zen  medi- 
tation, picnics  with  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes  on  the  Isis  River  in 
Oxford,  England.  Sr.  Elaine  served  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Prison  Phoenix  Trust,  an  organization  in  the  U.K.  that  helps 
prisoners  through  yoga  and  meditation  to  use  their  cells  as 
places  of  spiritual  retreat. 

I| 

New  horizons 

By  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes,  O.L.M. 

Here  I am  in  Toronto,  March  7,  2004,  helping  my  for- 
mer assistant  at  the  Oxford  Prison  Phoenix  Trust 
give  a workshop  to  40  meditation  and  yoga  teachers  for 
work  in  correctional  institutes  in  Canada. 

The  day  was  also  my  80th  birthday  so  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  a multiplicity  of  cakes,  songs 
and  presentations.  I was  well  advised  that  peer  pres- 
sure was  bound  to  decline,  and  the  worry  of  dying 
young  was  a thing  of  the  past. 

We  call  our  group  Freeing  the  Human  Spirit  and 
you  can  visit  us  online  at  www.freeingspirit.com. 

We  began  in  October  of  last  year  and  already  we  have 
entered  or  are  in  negotiations  to  enter  15  correctional 
institutes  here  in  Ontario.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Alberta  are  also  on  our  horizon. 

Another  special  date  for  me  is  December  7.  On  that 
day  last  year,  I celebrated  my  50th  anniversary  of  enter- 
ing the  convent.  These  dates  are  important  because 
they  remind  me  of  the  necessity  to  train  others  to  do 
my  work.  I am  happy  to  say  that  this  training  is  in 
progress  and,  as  our  Native  brothers  and  sisters  say, 
tandem  to  this,  I am  preparing  to  go  into  the  light.®® 
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A beacon  of  hope 

I he  tremendous  success  of  the  Out  of  the 
Cold  program  at  Sr.  Michael's  College  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  lead  it.  So  acknowledges  Basilian 
Father  Terry  Kersch  who,  along  with  fellow 
campus  minister  Marilyn  Elphick,  helps  to 
oversee  this  social  outreach  now  in  its  13th 
year  at  the  college... 

"The  heart  of  Out  of  the  Cold  is  relating  to 
our  sisters  and  brothers  in  need.  We  try  to  live 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  all 
that  we  do,"  comments  Our 
Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Susan 
Moran  (inset),  founder  of 
Out  of  the  Cold.  "The  gift  of 
joy  the  poor  give  us  is  ours 
to  receive.  We  start  off  help- 
ing them  but  we  end  up 
learning  from  them." 

The  Out  of  the  Cold 
program  began  humbly  in  1987  in  a space 
donated  by  All  Angels  Anglican  Church  and 
St.  Michael's  College  high  school  in  Toronto.  A 
small  group  of  students  assisted  with  this 
beginning.  In  1991,  the  program  branched  out 
to  St.  Michael's  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
with  the  help  of  past  campus  ministers  Sr.  Joan 
Atkinson,  Sister  of  St.  Joseph  of  London,  and 
Basilian  Father  John  Reddy. 

Sr.  Susan  Moran  calls  the  program  at  the 
college  "a  beacon  of  hope,"  and  is  continually 
encouraged  by  the  inspiring  work  of  its  stu- 
dent co-ordinators.  The  program  also  operates 
in  54  emergency  winter  locations  in  Toronto 
and  some  30  additional  locations  across 
Ontario.  More  than  6,000  Out  of  the  Cold  vol- 
unteers donate  their  time  and  resources  each 
winter  to  serve  the  homeless  in  Ontario  cities... 

Adapted  from  “St.  Mike's  helps  people  get  out  of 
the  cold",  by  Anthony  /.  Palma  in  the  March  12, 
2004,  issue  of  The  Mike,  student  newspaper  of  St. 
Michael's  College  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 


After  her  home  in  the  West  Bank  was  destroyed  by  war,  this 
little  girl  and  her  family  now  have  temporary  shelter  in  a 
tent.  She  was  leaving  for  school  when  Our  Lady's 
Missionary  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell  visited  her.  Sr.  Mae 
Janet  spent  two  weeks  in  the  West  Bank  city  of  Hebron  last 
September.  She  was  there  on  a visit  of  solidarity  organized 
by  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  which  places  trained  peace- 
makers in  situations  of  conflict  around  the  world  to  defuse 
tension  and  witness  to  peace. 

The  Canadian  Church  Press  presented  Sr.  Mae  Janet  with  an 
award  for  her  story,  "The  blood  of  brothers"  ( Catholic  New 
Times,  December  14,  2003,  edition),  which  told  of  her  experi- 
ence in  Hebron.  She  writes  of  two  men  she  met  there  who 
belong  to  the  Bereaved  Families  Circle,  a group  of 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  who  have  all  lost  someone  in  the 
ongoing  conflict  and  who  have  chosen  to  work  together  for 
peace.  She  writes  that  this  is  just  one  of  many  stories  of  the 
people  and  organizations  involved  in  a nonviolent  search  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  You  can  read  her  story  on  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries'  website:  www.ourladysmissionaries.ca. 
Or  contact  them  to  receive  a copy:  Tel:  416-752-0263; 

Email:  olm@bellnet.ca 
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Inukshuk  standing  tall 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


Inukshuk 

rocky  figure  standing  tall 
a mere  speck  on  the  horizon 


Inukshuk 

with  feet  at  times  treading  gently 
a carpet  of  soft  moss  and  tiny  flowers 


But  often 

feet  firmly  anchored  on  barren  rock 
in  desolate  land 

bracing  against  snow  and  storm 


Inukshuk  Standing  tall  Copyright  (c)  2003  DuleepaWijayawardhana 

a cache  hidden  at  your  feet 
pointing  the  way  others  may  follow 


Inukshuk  within  my  view 
my  heart  leaps  for  joy 
you  speak  of  courage 
inner  vision 
gifts  to  be  discovered 


Inukshuk  standing  tall 

telling  me  someone  has  passed  this  way  before 

what  cache  is  left  for  me 

even  by  those  who  know  me  not 

what  do  I offer 

for  generations  yet  to  come 

Inukshuk  standing  tall 
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Building  bridges,  weaving  hope 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Benue  State , Nigeria 


Since  her  retirement  from  teaching  at  St.  Francis  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Sr.  Gwen  Legault  works  with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  to  help  those 
most  in  need  in  the  community,  especially  those  who  fled  here  from  northern 
states  where  there  was  tribal  fighting.  Sr.  Gwen  also  brings  the  Eucharist  to 
shut-ins  and  visits  the  lonely.  Vandeikya,  Benue  State,  Nigeria. 


By  Sr.  Gwen  Legault,  O.L.M. 


Bag,  bundle  and  bucket. 

These  were  the  sole  posses- 
sions of  a stranger  who 
recently  came  to  our  compound  in 
Vandeikya. 

Mary's  journey  had  been  long 
and  exhausting,  carrying  her  loads 
on  her  head,  a baby  on  her  back 
and  a little  son  in  tow.  She  had 
fled  an  area  of  tribal  conflict  in 
Cross  River  State  where  her  hus- 
band had  been  killed. 

For  Mary  to  come  to  Vandeikya 
seemed  to  me  a poor  choice  as  we 
already  had  some  of  the  influx  of 
almost  one  million  Tiv  refugees 
who  fled  here  from  similar  ethnic 
wars  in  northern  states  in  2001. 

However,  the  various  parish 
organizations  and  the  staff  and 
children  at  St.  Francis  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  welcomed 
Mary  and  her  children,  providing 
them  with  accommodation  and 
food.  As  the  baby  girl  was  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition  and  trauma, 
one  of  my  former  deaf  graduates 
generously  donated  blood,  which 
greatly  improved  her  condition. 

ince  retiring  from  St.  Francis 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
in  Vandeikya,  Nigeria,  1 have  been 
exposed  to  more  of  the  indignities 
suffered  by  those  on  the  margins, 
especially  the  internally  displaced 
people  here  in  this  region.  These 
Tiv  farmers  lost  everything  during 
the  ethnic  conflicts  in  neighbour- 
ing northern  states. 

Many  years  ago  farmers  left  the 
Vandeikya  area  to  seek  more  and 
better  land  in  the  north  where 
they  successfully  farmed  for 
nearly  three  generations.  How- 


ever, due  to  ethnic  conflicts,  they 
returned  here  to  their  ancestral 
land  in  2001,  only  to  encounter 
many  difficulties.  Today,  they  are 
still  struggling  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Benue  State  government 
introduced  poverty  alleviation 
programs,  but  there  are  enormous 
challenges  yet  to  be  overcome, 
particularly  joblessness. 

St.  Louise  de  Marillac,  who 
collaborated  with  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  to  leave  us  a legacy  of  faith- 
ful love  and  respectful  service, 
wrote  these  words: 

"We  are  the  planks  on  a bridge. 
We  move  between  the  rich  and  the 


poor;  between  those  who  have 
and  those  who  have  not." 

Our  challenge  is  to  share  hope 
and  compassion  with  the  people 
of  Tivland  "where  throbbing 
drums  and  dancing  feet"  welcome 
all.  Every  day  we  grow  more 
grateful  to  our  community,  our 
families  and  our  friends  for  the 
privilege  of  being  here  in  Nigeria 
and  sharing  in  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  our  fellow  travelers. 

In  some  ways  we  are  all 
refugees  searching  for  a home, 
walking  like  Mary  with  only  our 
bag,  bundle  and  bucket.°° 
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Sr.  Patricia  Kay  produces  educational  videos — biblical  dramas  and 
AIDS  awareness  dramas — with  local  young  people.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  been  entertained  and  instructed  through  these  videos.  Now 
she  is  working  on  a documentary  in  the  local  language  on  living  posi- 
tively with  HIV/AIDS. 


Six  members  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  live  together  in  the 
town  of  Vandeikya,  Benue  State, 
Nigeria.  Sr.  Gwen  Legault, 

Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  Sr.  Suzanne 
Marshall,  Sr.  Rosemary 
Williamson,  Sr.  Mary  Deighan, 
and  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan 
arrived  here  more  than  30  years 
ago  and  continue  to  carry  out 
ministries  in  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages. 


A promise  of  new  life 

By  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall,  O.L.M. 

In  December  2003,  the  Nigerian  government,  which 
had  been  subsidizing  antiretroviral  drugs  for  a 
small  number  of  Nigerians  for  a 12-month  period, 
suddenly  cut  off  the  supply.  This  created  a terrible 
and  frightening  suffering  for  60  people  in  our  com- 
munity who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  recipients  for  the  drug. 

As  their  caregivers,  we  shared  the  pain  of  people 
who  originally  thought  they  would  die  quickly,  and 
who  had  replaced  that  certainty  of  death  with  a 
promise  of  new  life.  Now  they  plunged  once  again 
into  the  reality  of  death. 

After  massive  protests,  the  Nigerian  government 
reordered  the  drugs  and  we  received  our  shipment 
in  March.  However,  no  new  drugs  have  been  added 
and  we  have  hundreds  who  need  them  if  they  are  to 
live  much  longer.  So  please  keep  this  intention  in 
your  prayers. 

We  are  seeing  more  children  around  five  years  of 
age  infected  with  HIV.  At  first  we  thought  that 
babies  who  were  infected  at  birth  died  by  the  age  of 
two.  But  not  so  in  every  case.  So  we  have  put  some 
of  these  children  on  antiretroviral  drugs  and  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  this  programs 

Canada  is  the  first  country  to  pass  legislation  alloiv- 
ing  for  export  of  generic  drugs  to  countries  without 
sufficient  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  capacity.  In 
May  2004,  the  passing  of  Hill  C-9  amending  the  Patent 
Act  to  export  low-cost  generic  medicines  to  developing 


Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall  with  AIDS  support  group  members. 


countries,  potentially  offers  a breakthrough  for  the  six 
million  people  in  developing  countries  who  are  suffering 
from  HIV/ AIDS  and  cannot  afford  brand-name  drugs. 

However,  the  bill  contains  serious  flaws  that  could 
hamper  its  effectiveness.  KAIROS,  the  Canadian 
Churches'  justice  initiative,  continues  to  work  on  advo- 
cacy issues  related  to  the  HIV/ AIDS  pandemic,  along- 
side other  nongovernmental  and  Church  organizations. 

For  an  analysis  of  Bill  C-9  go  to: 
www.kairoscanada.org  under  Global  Economic  Jus- 
tice/ Trade.  Or  contact  John  Dillon,  program  coordina- 
tor, Global  Economic  Justice,  416-463-5312,  ext.  231. 
Also  contact:  Canadian  HIV/ AIDS  Legal  Network: 
www.aidslaw.ca,  Tel:  514-397-6828 
and  The  United  Church  of  Canada,  Beads  of  Hope 
campaign:  www.united-church.ca,  1-800-465-3771, 
ext.  4078 
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Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  works  in  the  formation  of  lay  lead- 
ership who  are  responsible  for  their  remote  mission  church- 
es. She  also  participates  in  a social  justice  group  with  young 
people  as  they  look  at  human  rights  issues  and  provide  a 
ministry  to  prisoners.  Sr.  Rosemary  is  also  involved  in  a pro- 
ject with  local  women  to  build  solar  powered  ovens. 


Sr.  Mary  Deighan  enjoys  the  company  of  this  little  one 
whose  mother  belongs  to  an  HIV/AIDS  support  group. 

Sr.  Mary  says:  "We  now  have  six  support  groups  of  persons 
living  with  HIV/AIDS  who  meet  monthly  and  receive  treat- 
ment at  the  Centre  every  Wednesday.  These  days  are  all 
consuming,  trying  to  be  with  each  person  in  her  or  his  pain 
and  suffering.  Some  are  living  positively  and  doing  well. 
Some  newly  diagnosed  are  afraid,  angry  and  sad.  They 
worry  about  what  will  happen  to  their  children  and  families 
in  the  future.  1 must  say  their  courage  does  more  for  me 
than  I can  ever  do  for  them." 

Sr.  Mary  also  founded  and  developed  the  Primary  Health 
Program  in  the  diocese,  training  staff  and  opening  health 
posts  in  rural  areas. 


Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  with  a young  patient  at  a phys- 
iotherapy centre.  Sr.  Rosemarie  runs  a program  for  the 
physically  disabled.  Her  goal  is  to  help  them  become 
respected  members  in  their  communities,  and  to 
increase  their  mobility  through  such  measures  as  correc- 
tive surgery  and  physiotherapy;  by  providing  walkers, 
crutches  and  wheelchairs;  and  by  providing  assistance 
for  schooling  and  apprenticeships. 
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Sparks  of  life  and  love 

flashes  of  awareness 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Cagayan  de  Oro  on  the  iseand 


of  Mindanao , Philippines 

A few  months  ago,  we  cele- 
brated Jesus'  life,  death 
and  resurrection  through 
the  various  prayers  and  rituals  of 
Holy  Week  and  Easter. 

The  rituals  are  finished,  but 
we  are  still  living  the  Paschal 
Mystery  in  our  daily  lives.  Here 
are  the  stories  of  some  of  the 
people  who  have  brought  this 
realization  to  light  for  us. 

An  awareness  of  mission 

By  Margaret  Walsh,  O.L.M. 

During  the  past  year,  I spent 
several  months  in  Canada. 

While  at  home,  I experienced  a 
deeper  awareness  of  mission  as 
being  present  each  day  to  what- 
ever life  brings  and  responding 
with  love.  I was  helped  in  this 
awareness  by  family,  friends  and 
members  of  my  community.  I 
witnessed  a friend  who  cares  for  a 
sick  husband  faithfully  and  lov- 
ingly each  day;  parents  who  give 
selflessly  to  their  children;  and  the 
sick  members  of  our  community 
who  with  courage  and  trust  con- 
tinue their  journey.  How  unique  is 


While  home  on  leave,  Sr.  Margaret 
Walsh  visits  with  her  brother, 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  I.ionel 
Walsh.  Toronto. 
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the  call  and  response  of  each  per- 
son. 

Since  coming  back  to  the 
Philippines,  I am  reminded  again 
of  this  daily  mission  call  as  heard 
by  so  many.  One  day  I went  to  the 
town  of  Binuangan  where  I had 
lived  and  worked  before.  While 
visiting  a home,  I heard  the  cry  of 
a sick  woman,  "I  am  very  hungry 
Sister."  Despite  her  hunger  and 
illness,  this  woman  is  nursing  an 
infant  and  caring  for  others  in  her 
family.  So  joy  and  pain  mixed  in 
our  greetings,  and  cultural  bound- 
aries now  are  crossed  as  a Cana- 
dian friend  continues  to  help  this 
woman  get  the  medicine  she 
needs. 

Because  it  was  fiesta  time,  I 
walked  around  the  area  with 
friends.  While  chatting  with 
another  woman,  I asked  how 
things  were  going.  She  answered, 
"Oh  Sister,"  and  I knew  that 
things  were  not  going  so  well. 
Then  she  said,  "But  today  is  fiesta. 
Let's  celebrate!"  I was  reminded 
again  that  our  mission  that  day 
was  to  rejoice  and  be  happy 
together  while  sharing  what  we 
can.°° 

Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  of  Newfound- 
land is  involved  in  pastoral  work  at 
the  city's  landfill,  a place  that  many 
impoverished  people  are  forced  to  call 
home. 

Children  of  a loving  God 

By  Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. 

A s I walk  down  the  dusty  road 
/-y  towards  the  prison,  I am 
aware  that  I am  happy  to  be  going 


there  to  Mass.  Even  though  I 
could  go  to  a church  where  every- 
one is  "appropriately"  attired  and 
there  is  an  adorned  altar  rather 
than  a rickety  table,  I am  nour- 
ished in  this  atmosphere.  It  helps 
me  to  be  aware  that  just  as  we  all 
contribute  to  and  suffer  from  evil 
in  our  world,  our  poverty,  broken- 
ness and  our  need  for  God  unite 
us.  In  this  communal  celebration 
of  breaking  bread,  together  we 
find  healing  and  wholeness. 

As  I approach  the  iron  bars,  the 
prisoners  reach  out  to  me  with  a 
gracious  smile,  seeming  to  forget 
their  loneliness  and  the  horrific, 
deprived  life  they  now  live.  They 
tell  me  their  problems  and  con- 
cerns, and  I gather  the  information 
I need  to  follow-up  their  cases. 
Many  have  endured  long  periods 
of  time  within  these  prison  walls 
with  no  court  hearing  and  no 
word  of  their  status.  They  are 
grateful  for  whatever  assistance  I 
can  give  them  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  worship  weekly. 


Sr.  Lalang  Nunez  (left)  and  Sr.  Christine  Gebel 
(above)  enjoy  the  company  of  little  ones  in  their 
community  of  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 
Placing  Sr.  Christine's  hand  to  his  forehead,  this 
little  boy  says  "Amen"  in  the  Philippine  tradition 
of  children  asking  for  and  receiving  a blessing 
from  adults. 


With  almost  a sinking  heart,  I 
bid  goodbye.  I am  free  to  roam 
God's  world.  My  poorer  sisters 
and  brothers  are  not.  Accompany- 
ing these  little  ones,  reinforces  my 
belief  that  each  of  us  is  called  to 
help  make  this  a world  in  which 
all  people  are  children  of  a loving 
God.00 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  volunteers  at  the 
provincial  prison  and  is  part  of  a 
campus  ministry  team  at  Xavier 
University. 

Hope  for  the  future 

By  Sr.  Lalang  Nunez,  O.L.M. 

I T er  haunting  eyes  draw  my 
1 attention.  In  them  I see 
glimpses  of  her  struggle.  She  wor- 
ries about  the  future.  How  can  she 
meet  the  high  expectations  of  her 
family  and  friends?  What  if  she 
fails  to  understand  God's  call  in 
her  life? 

She  is  one  of  many  Filipino 
youth  whose  parents  live  far  away 
in  another  citv  or  even  another 
country  in  order  to  make  a living. 
Feeling  abandoned  and  desper- 
ately missing  her  parents,  she 
longs  for  the  day  when  her  whole 


family  will  be  reunited  and  able  to 
make  a real  home  for  themselves. 

She  challenges  me  to  look 
deeply  at  her  questions.  She  wants 
to  live  a life  that  has  meaning  and 
purpose.  She  feels  she  might  be 
called  to  religious  life,  to  be  a 
missionary.  And  yet,  to  answer 
that  call  would  be  a denial  of  her 
most  basic  dream — of  a united 
family.  How  can  she  abandon  her 
family,  especially  her  twin  sister? 

One  day,  after  a wonderful  visit 
with  her  parents,  she  exuberantly 
shares  with  me  her  awareness  of 
God's  great  love  for  her,  and  her 
realization  that  "wherever  I go 
and  whatever  1 become,  my  family 
will  always  be  in  my  heart."  Her 
prayer  now  is,  "Not  my  will,  but 
yours.  Lord!" 

Through  those  haunting  eyes, 
God  draws  me  to  her.  In  God's 
own  mysterious  way,  as  I walk 
with  her  and  witness  her  deepen- 
ing awareness  of  God's  loving 
call,  I too  am  blessed  with  a sense 
of  hope  for  the  Filipino  youth  and 
their  future. 

Sr.  Lalang  Nunez  of  Cingoog 
City,  Philippines,  coordinates  the 
campus  ministry  services  at  Liceo 
University. 


Hearing  God’s  call 

By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 

As  we  talked  together,  she 

mentioned  that  she  had  had  a 
dream  in  which  a voice  called  her 
to  spread  the  Good  News.  Calling 
her  by  name,  the  voice  told  her 
that  she  needn't  travel  far  away 
for  she  was  to  do  mission  among 
her  neighbours.  "Is  God  calling 
me?"  she  wondered.  Then  she 
began  to  cry  quietly  as  she  spoke 
of  her  struggles  these  past  few 
years. 

She  used  to  belong  to  a Base 
Ecclesial  Community,  the  mem- 
bers supporting  each  other  in 
living  their  faith,  dealing  with 
their  problems  and  striving  for 
their  dreams.  Gradually  she 
became  less  and  less  active  in  the 
community  until  she  finally 
stopped  taking  part  altogether. 
Getting  food  on  the  table  for  her 
family  took  up  more  and  more  of 
her  time  and  energy.  It  felt  like 
God  had  abandoned  her,  though 
she  couldn't  understand  why. 

Then  came  her  dream  and  the 
realization  that  "God  is  calling 
me!  I thought  that  God  had  aban- 
doned me.  Now  I realize  that  it  is  I 
who  abandoned  God."  Not  only 
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was  God  lovingly  calling  her  back, 
God  was  calling  her  to  spread  her 
new  awareness,  her  Good  News, 
to  her  family  and  friends.  I'm 
grateful  that  she  decided  to 
include  me  among  them.°° 

Sr.  Christine  Gebel  of  Manitoba 
works  with  Base  Ecclesial  Communi- 
ties in  Sto.  Nino  parish. 

The  greatest  find 

By  Sr.  Yol  Cadavos,  O.L.M. 

Arriving  back  home  after  fetch- 
ing her  daughter  from  school, 
mother  and  child  were  met  with 
chaos  and  confusion.  People  were 
running  and  shouting,  looking  for 
missing  family  members  and  try- 
ing to  escape  the  intense  heat  of 
the  fire  that  was  devouring  house 
after  house  along  its  path. 

Tensions  were  high.  Confusion, 
concern  and  sadness  etched  their 
faces.  1 saw  a child  clutching  a 
statue  of  the  Holy  Infant  Jesus.  I 
heard  murmurings  of  Our  Fathers 
and  I lail  Marys  like  mantras.  As 
the  people  held  onto  some  sense 
of  consolation  and  cried  for  deliv- 
erance, the  smoke  continued  to 
billow  up  into  the  sky. 

The  mother  and  child  watched 
a . the  fire  reached  their  home, 
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Sr.  Yol  Cadavos  (right) 
visits  with  Ellen  Cagas  at 
her  home.  Not  long  after 
this  visit,  Ellen's  was  one 
of  320  homes  that  burned 
to  the  ground  in  a neigh- 
bourhood fire. 


hungrily  consuming  its  wooden 
walls  and  all  their  treasures  and 
memories.  Just  six  years  old,  the 
child  began  to  cry.  Was  she 
remembering  her  toys?  Precious 
little  treasures?  Happy  times?  The 
mother  hugged  her  daughter, 
trying  to  soothe  her.  "Thank  God 
we're  together  and  we're  okay," 
she  said  with  a sense  of  gratitude 
in  the  midst  of  loss.  "We  have 
each  other.  We  can  always  replace 
things." 

Eventually,  the  fire  began  to 
lose  its  momentum.  People  started 
reaching  out  to  each  other  and 
making  an  accounting  of  the 
destruction.  The  fire  had  turned 
320  homes  to  ash  leaving  480  fam- 
ilies homeless. 

Then  a neighbour  said  to  the 
mother  and  daughter,  "We  had  to 
break  down  your  door,  but  we 
managed  to  get  some  of  your 
things  out — your  cookstove  and 
the  cupboard  with  your  photo 
albums."  Not  everything  was  lost, 
but  the  greatest  find  of  all  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  neighbours 
cared.oo 

Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos  of  Maasin, 
Philippines,  works  with  Base  Eccele- 
sial  Communities  in  Sto.  Nino  parish. 

Discovering  my  vocation 

By  Anie  Montejo 

y presence  one  day  a week 

as  a merchandiser  in  a gro- 
cery store  brought  me  to  a deeper 
personal  awareness.  As  I had  to 
continually  rearrange  misplaced 
stock,  I remembered  how  in  my 
student  days  I spent  many  an 


Anie  Montejo,  Our  Lady's 
Missionary  candidate 


afternoon  browsing  in  the  depart- 
ment store,  sifting  through  mer- 
chandise that  I had  no  intention  of 
buying,  and  leaving  a mess  for 
someone  else  to  clean  up. 

When  I got  off  work  at  the  end 
of  a day,  my  legs  ached  and  I was 
so  tired.  Yet,  I noticed  that  the  rest 
of  the  staff  seemed  content,  show- 
ing patience  and  graciousness  as 
they  carried  on  with  their  tasks. 

I began  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a 
degree,  a good  job  or  money  that 
brings  happiness,  but  rather  the 
ability  to  be  open  to  accept  each 
moment  as  it  comes,  doing  the 
best  with  what  we  have  rather 
than  constantly  bemoaning  what 
we  do  not  have.  Ambition  can 
blind  us  to  the  goodness  of  the 
present  moment. 

Through  my  experience  in  the 
grocery  store  I have  learned  much: 
humility,  patience,  dignity.  Most 
of  all,  I have  learned  the  difference 
between  a job  and  a vocation. °° 

Anie  Montejo  of  Salay,  Philip- 
pines, lives  with  the  Sisters  in  Sto. 
Nino  parish  as  she  discerns  a call  to 
religious  life. 

And  so,  the  Paschal  Mystery 
continues  within  our  own 
lives  and  those  with  whom  we 
work  and  live  here  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Sparks  of  life  and  love- 
flashes  of  awareness...  Jesus  is 
risen  and  lives  among  us.°° 


Stewardship 

Scarboro  Missions'  Financial  Report  2003 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


hapter  16  of  Luke's  Gospel  begins  with  the 
story  of  a rich  man  who  asks  the  manager  of 
his  money  to  give  an  accounting  of  his  stew- 
ardship (Luke  16:1-9).  So,  too,  we  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions give  you,  our  friends  and  benefactors,  an 
account  of  our  management  of  the  economic 
resources  you  have  entrusted  to  us  during  2003. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
2003  indicates  that  the  Society  received  a total  of 
$4,566,516.50  from  various  sources  and  dispersed  a 
total  of  $4,449,554.91.  That  indicates  that  we  ended 
the  year  with  $116,961.59. 

Revenue 


$2,928,107.83 

Basic  charity 

$130,055.98 

Direct  fundraising 

$74,387.50 

Mission  Centre 

$1,089,742.15 

Sale  of  property 

$170,000.00 

CIDA  grants 

$174,223.04 

Other  income 

$4,566,516.50 

Total 

Expenditures 

$1,263,304.26 

Overseas  ministries 

$442,002.33 

Canadian  ministries 

$738,903.83 

Support  ministries 

$525,321.53 

Society  central  house 

$279,217.10 

Ministry  to  the  sick  & retired 

$157,105.50 

CIDA  grant 

$36,081.50 

Projects  funded  by  trust  income 

$1,000,000.00 

Contingency  fund 

$7,618.86 

Resettlement  allowances  for 
lay  missioners 

$4,449,554.91 

Total 

As  the  revenue  table  shows,  there  are  two  items  of 
revenue  for  2003  that  are  larger  than  the  rest.  One  of 
them  is  our  usual  source  of  revenue,  namely  basic 
charity.  The  other  is  an  extraordinary  source  of 
income  resulting  from  the  sale  of  two  pieces  of  prop- 
erty that  the  Society  had  owned.  If  we  do  not  include 
this  extraordinary  income  for  2003  we  find  that  the 
largest  part  of  our  revenue  consists  in  the  charitable 


donations  we  receive  from  you,  accounting  for  85% 
of  all  revenues.  This  basic  charitable  donation 
includes  bequests  of  $1,295,319.88,  donations  of 
$577,301.30  to  special  projects  our  missioners  under- 
take, general  donations  of  $851,542.21  and  diocesan 
collections  amounting  to  $203,944.44.  Direct 
fundraising  generates  revenue  through  subscriptions 
to  our  magazine  ($43,721.37);  sale  of  our  calendars, 
cards,  videos  and  posters  ($48,355.81)  and  our  calen- 
dar envelopes  ($37,978.90).  Income  from  our  Mission 
Center  amounted  to  $74,387.59;  project  grants  from 
the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
(the  Canadian  government's  body  for  overseas  aid) 
totaled  $170,000.00.  Other  income  includes  chap- 
laincy work  done  by  our  retired  members,  income 
from  trusts  of  which  we  are  custodians,  income  gen- 
erated by  our  interfaith  desk,  grants  from  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops  for  our  lay  mis- 
sion program,  interest  payments,  GST/HST  rebates 
and  various  other  small  activities  that  may  result  in 
revenue  for  the  Society. 

The  majority  of  our  expenditures  went  to  support 
our  work  in  various  ministries.  As  Scarboro  mission- 
ers, we  understand  our  mission  as  witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God  for  all  peoples,  to  a world  of  justice, 
peace  and  love — the  hope  of  all  humanity. 

Overseas  ministries 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  our  expenses  went  to  our 
missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  where  37  Scarboro  lay  and  priest  mission- 
ers serve.  Most  of  our  priests  and  some  of  our  laity 
are  working  in  parishes  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  parish  community.  Others  are  working  in  poor 
communities,  witnessing  God's  love  as  social  work- 
ers, nurses  and  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish as  a second  language.  They  are  also  working  in 
the  areas  of  housing  for  the  poor,  teacher  training, 
human  rights  advocacy,  the  advancement  of  women, 
adult  education  and  literacy,  and  the  organization  of 
diocesan  libraries.  Interfaith  dialogue  is  a constant 
challenge  as  we  live  among  people  of  other  faiths. 

To  our  13  missioners  working  in  China,  Japan, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  we  distributed 
$101,617.  To  our  11  missioners  ministering  to  the 
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Lay  missioner  Betty  Ann  Martin  with  parish-  Fr.  Jim  McGuire  visits  a local  family.  Fr.  Jim  does  parish  work  and 

ioners  after  Mass.  Betty  Ann  teaches  at  a high  is  chaplain  at  a seminary  in  Malawi, 

school  for  girls.  Malawi. 


people  of  the  Bahamas,  Guyana  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  sent  $192,216.  To  the  nine  missioners  in 
Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Panama  we  distributed  $328,331; 
while  $63,838  went  to  the  support  of  four  missioners 
in  Malawi,  Africa. 

We  designated  $577,301  to  assist  various  mission- 
ers in  special  projects.  These  projects  include  provi- 
sion of  clean  drinking  water,  health  initiatives 
related  to  AIDS,  community  development  in  remote 
areas  and  linguistics.  All  projects  are  in  collaboration 
with  local  people,  working  with  them  to  better  their 
lives.  Our  mission  in  Ecuador  also  benefited  from  a 
$157,105  grant  from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency. 

Canadian  ministries 

Our  Society  priorities  remain  rooted  in  the  under- 
standing that  cross-cultural  overseas  mission  service 
is  essential  to  who  we  are  as  a mission  community. 
All  members  must  serve  at  least  one  term  overseas 
among  people  of  other  cultures  and  faiths.  We  walk 
with  them,  sharing  life  with  them.  We  listen  and 
learn  and,  like  the  disciples,  we  come  back  to  our 
home  Church  to  share  what  we  have  "seen  and 
heard."  In  2003  we  dedicated  12%  of  our  total  dis- 
bursements to  ministries  here  in  Canada. 

Communications: 

We  must  make  ourselves  and  our  message  known 
to  all  Canadians  and  we  do  this  through  communica- 
tions and  the  media.  We  use  the  Internet  and  have 
our  own  website.  We  produce  public  service 
announcements  of  our  work  for  use  on  television. 
And  we  publish  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  seven 
times  a year.  Expenses  for  these  ministries  totaled 
$188,178  in  2003. 

Justice  and  Peace: 

As  a mission  community,  we  have  chosen  to  walk 
alongside  those  on  the  margins — to  be  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  our  world.  We  help 


to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  human  suffering  and  to 
support  creative  efforts  that  make  small  steps  in 
helping  to  bring  about  genuine  justice  and  peace. 

Our  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  dedicated  to  this 
work  and  through  this  office  we  support  others 
involved  in  this  ministry,  particularly  through  our 
participation  in  Canadian  ecumenical  global  justice 
and  human  rights  initiatives.  In  2003,  our  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  were  approximately  $107,012. 

Interfaith  dialogue: 

Faithful  to  our  belief  in  the  mysterious  and  multi- 
faceted presence  of  the  Spirit  in  our  world,  Scarboro 
missioners  seek  out  opportunities  to  live  humbly  in 
mutual  service  and  dialogue  with  people  of  other 
faiths.  In  support  of  this  work  we  have  established 
an  Interfaith  Desk  dedicated  to  dialogue  and  under- 
standing among  faith  traditions,  and  to  sharing  this 
understanding  with  others.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
Scarboro's  experience  is  called  upon  more  and  more, 
and  even  produced  a small  revenue  of  $4,070. 
Expenses  for  this  work  in  2003  amounted  to  $59,906. 

Mission  Centre: 

A final  aspect  of  our  Canadian  ministries  is  our 
Mission  Centre  here  in  Scarborough,  Ontario.  The 
Centre  serves  as  a meeting  place  for  groups  and 
organizations  whose  mission  thrust  resonates  with 
our  own.  We  offer  our  facilities  for  religious  educa- 
tion, to  ecumenical  groups,  justice  and  peace  groups, 
and  to  groups  involved  in  improving  their  own 
human  dignity.  This  year  our  Mission  Centre 
expenses  were  approximately  $184,303. 

Support  ministries 

Three  ministries  serve  to  support  our  service  over- 
seas and  in  Canada.  The  first  is  the  recruitment,  edu- 
cation and  formation  of  both  lay  and  priest  members, 
for  which  we  spent  a total  of  $118,766. 

The  second  support  ministry  is  the  promotional 
and  educational  work  of  the  Society  through  our 
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GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions  to  continue  its  work 


Scarboro  missioners  Barbara  White  and 
Fr.  Russ  Sampson.  Guyana. 


Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us 
to  continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start 
at  5.85%  and,  depending  on  your  age, 
can  give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life. 
Your  payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax 
free. 


Mission  Information  Department.  This 
office  is  responsible  for  managing  our  mag- 
azine subscriptions,  processing  donations, 
communicating  with  our  benefactors,  send- 
ing out  letters  of  appeal  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Lent,  and  filling  requests  for  our 
resources.  The  office  also  coordinates  the 
promotional  work  of  our  missioners  at 
schools  and  parishes,  sharing  with  Cana- 
dian Catholics  about  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  We  allocated  $348,023  to  this  ministry. 

The  third  ministry  is  the  coordination  of  our  Soci- 
ety as  a whole.  This  includes  the  leadership  of  our 
General  Council  and  Lay  Mission  Office;  the  offices 
of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  General;  and  any  other 
facet  of  administration  here  in  Canada.  We  allocated 
$324,267  to  this  ministry  in  2003. 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift  Annu- 
ity brochure  explaining  more  about  our  Gift 
Annuities,  contact:  Treasurer,  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  R'd.,  Scarborough, 

ON,  M1M  1M4,  Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 

Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


However,  some  of  our  missioners  have  had  to 
return  to  Canada  for  reasons  of  health.  Others  have 
chosen  to  spend  their  retirement  years  in  Canada 
where  they  can  still  be  involved  in  mission  and  con- 
tribute constructively  to  mission.  Non-medical 
expenditures  for  the  care  of  our  sick  and  retired 
members  totaled  $106,648  in  2003. 


Central  house 

The  Society's  building  at  2685  Kingston  Road  in 
Scarborough  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  all  Scar- 
boro Missions'  activities.  Those  returning  home  from 
overseas  mission  stay  here  for  some  or  all  of  their 
time  in  Canada.  Those  that  work  in  leadership  and 
administration  live  and  work  at  our  central  house. 

As  well,  the  majority  of  our  sick  and  retired  mem- 
bers call  it  home.  We  spent  a total  of  $552,618  to 
maintain  the  central  house  and  the  needs  of  its  resi- 
dents. The  house  has  22  permanent  residents,  and 
five  resident  missioners  from  other  mission-sending 
societies  who  are  in  Canada  studying  English  before 
assuming  their  mission  assignments. 

Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 

Our  community  has  been  blessed  with  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  serve  mission  unselfishly. 
Many  have  remained  in  mission  well  beyond  normal 
retirement  age.  Indeed,  at  present  our  oldest  serving 
missionary  is  85  years  old  and  still  working  hard  in 
Guyana.  A large  number  of  our  priests  have  served 
for  over  50  years  in  their  mission  countries. 


Special  disposition 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Society  benefited  in 
a significant  way  from  the  sale  of  two  properties  it 
possessed.  Of  the  total  amount  of  $1,089,742.15  the 
Society  leadership  decided  to  put  one  million  of  that 
amount  into  its  contingency  fund  where  it  would  be 
available  for  Society  use  in  the  future  when  expenses 
might  exceed  income. 

A prayer  of  gratitude 

We  at  Scarboro  Missions  are  ever  mindful  that  our 
work  is  possible  because  of  the  generosity  of  our 
many  benefactors  and  partners.  We  know  that  you 
have  made  sacrifices  to  support  us.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  all  who  sustain  us  in  our  mission  work 
through  your  prayers,  encouragement  and  financial 
contributions.  You  are  remembered  in  our  daily 
prayers  and  masses  and  we  ask  God's  blessings  for 
you.oo 

After  working  in  overseas  mission  in  Peru  and 
Ecuador,  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  is  now  serving  in  Canada  as 
Treasurer  General. 
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Sr.  Norma  Samar  (left  foreground)  with  members  of  her  reflection  and  discernment  group, 
Rosemarie  Valdevilla,  Weena  Lejarde,  Maria  Teresa  Velasco  and  Annabelle  Jose.  Toronto. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

2 Leander  Court 

Toronto,  ON,  M4B  2W1 

Ph:  (416)  752-0263  Fax:  (416)  752-3425 

Email:  olm@bellnet.ca 

www.ourladysmissionaries.ca 
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Thanksgiving 


APPEAL  ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


Dear  partner  in  mission , 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


A most  precious  gift 

Examining  the  gift  of  water  and  some  of  the  ways 

THAT  THIS  NECESSITY  OF  LIFE  IS  UNDER  THREAT  TODAY 


By  Danny  Gillis 


During  my  time  as  a lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro 
Missions  I spent  three  very 
formative  years  in  the  Philippines. 
For  much  of  this  time,  I lived 
among  the  Manobo  indigenous 
people  in  the  mountainous  interior 
of  the  island  of  Bukidnon.  I tried 
to  imitate  the  lifestyle  of  these 
gentle  people  even  though,  in 
truth,  I possessed  great  material 
wealth  compared  to  them.  I drove 
a small  motorcycle;  they  walked 
everywhere.  1 bought  my  food  at 
the  market;  they  grew  their  food.  1 
regularly  visited  other  towns  and 
islands;  for  many  of  the  Manobo, 

One  thing  I did 

HAVE  IN  COMMON 

with  my  Manobo 

FRIENDS  WAS  WATER. 

the  moon  seemed  closer  than  the 
provincial  capital.  They  could  see 
the  moon  every  night  but  most 
had  never  traveled  more  than  40 
kilometres  from  their  village,  let 
alone  seen  the  capital. 

One  thing  1 did  have  in  com- 
mon with  my  Manobo  friends  was 
water.  We  lugged  drinking  water 
from  the  same  faraway  spring,  we 
bathed  in  the  same  pools,  we  laun- 
dered in  the  same  brook,  we  wait- 
ed out  incredible  thunderstorms  in 
the  same  fragile  shelters.  Water 
was  a common  medium,  a com- 
mon bond,  alongside  so  many 
differences.  Indeed,  water  is  a 


common  bond  shared  by  every 
human  being  and  every  living 
thing. 

Like  the  Manobo,  many  indige- 
nous peoples  see  water  as  a sacred 
gift  of  the  Creator.  An  Indigenous 
Declaration  on  Water,  endorsed  at 
a gathering  in  2001  in  Penticton, 
British  Columbia,  states: 

"We  know  that  by  listening 
to  the  songs  of  the  Water,  all 
creation  will  continue  to 
breathe.  Our  knowledge,  laws 
and  ways  of  life  teach  us  to  be 
responsible  at  all  times  in  caring 
for  this  sacred  gift  that  connects 
all  life.  In  ceremony  and  as  time 
comes,  the  Water  sings.  Her 
songs  begin  in  the  tiniest  of 
streams,  transform  to  flowing 
rivers,  travel  to  majestic  oceans 
and  thundering  clouds,  and 
back  to  Earth  to  begin  again." 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, we  examine  the  gift  of  water. 
Two  theologians,  Heather  Eaton 
and  Laura  Vargas,  examine  this 
gift  from  different  starting  points: 
one  ponders  the  ecology  and  spiri- 
tuality of  water;  the  other  explores 
water  in  light  of  biblical  imagery 
and  Catholic  Social  Teaching.  We 
also  present  water's  central  impor- 
tance to  the  religious  traditions  of 
the  world. 

Sadly,  this  most  precious  gift  of 
water  is  under  threat.  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell 
writes  about  pollution  and  over- 
fishing in  the  Amazon  and  how 
this  impacts  the  Makuxi  people. 

Another  threat  that  we  examine 
is  the  privatization  of  water.  The 
World  Bank,  a powerful  interna- 


tional financial  institution,  is  pres- 
suring poor  countries  to  privatize 
the  delivery  and  management  of 
their  water  resources.  This  trend 
threatens  public  systems  and 
places  particular  stress  on  the  poor 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
increased  fees  that  accompany 
privatization. 

Join  the  Development  and 
Peace  fall  action  campaign 

This  fall,  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace  launches  the  second 
year  of  its  "Water:  Life  before 
profit"  campaign  (see  pages  11-14) 
focusing  on  water  privatization. 

All  across  Canada,  parishes, 
schools  and  community  groups 
will  use  Development  and  Peace 
campaign  materials,  including  this 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  to  help 
them  respond  to  this  very  real 
threat  to  the  world's  water. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign  is  to 
ask  the  World  Bank  to  prioritize 
access  of  water  for  the  poor  and  to 
allow  the  communities  affected  by 
water  problems  to  have  meaning- 
ful participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  water  resources.  We 
hope  that  you  will  support  this 
campaign  by  signing  the  enclosed 
postcard  or  by  participating  in 
local  events. 

Help  to  keep  the  sacred  gift  of 
water  a common  good  and  a col- 
lective responsibility  .oo 

Danny  Gillis  is  the  education 
program  coordinator  for  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace. 
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Living  water 

A GLIMPSE  AT  THE  NATURE  AND  SACREDNESS  OF  WATER  — SOURCE  AND 
SUSTAINER  OF  ALL  LIFE 

By  Heather  Eaton 


The  first  rains  fell,  followed  by  torrential 

RAINS,  UNTIL  RIVERS  RAN  OVER  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE 
AND  POOLED  INTO  GREAT  SEAS. 


Water,  source  of  life.  If  we 
could  ponder,  even 
briefly,  the  nature  and 
story  of  water,  we  gain  some 
appreciation  for  the  elegance  of 
water  systems  and  the  genius 
within  Earth's  systems.  If  we 
could  ponder,  even  for  a few 
seconds,  the  Earth  within  its  time 
frames — four  billion,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years — we  gain  a 
perspective  and  some  needed 
humility. 

Think  of  all  the  ways  we  use 
water  in  one  day.  We  depend  on 
water  for  cleansing,  nourishment, 
recreation,  entertainment,  agri- 
culture, industry,  transportation, 
religious  rituals  and  inspiration. 
Our  relationship  to  water  is  daily, 
often  and  multiple,  but  there  are 
dimensions  of  water  to  be 
explored  beyond  our  use  of  it.  In 
examining  the  nature  and  sacred- 
ness of  water,  we  begin  to  under- 
stand water  within  a new  context 
in  which  humans  are  not  the  sole 
reference  point,  but  rather  part  of 
the  whole  web  of  creation. 

The  nature  of  water 

What  is  water?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  need  to  look  back  to 
the  Earth's  creation  and  evolution 
beginning  more  than  four  billion 
years  ago.  Over  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  the  Earth  devel- 
oped from  dust  particles  into  a 
large,  hot,  molten  planet  with  a 
thin  rocky  crust.  The  climate  was 
sulphuric,  toxic  to  life  as  we 
know  it,  and  at  boiling  tempera- 
tures for  millions  of  years.  As 
steam  condensed,  the  miracle  of 


rain  and  weather  cycles  began. 
The  first  rains  fell,  followed  by 
torrential  rains,  until  rivers  ran 
over  the  Earth's  surface  and 
pooled  into  great  seas.  For  300 
million  years  it  rained  day  and 
night,  cooling  the  surface. 

Thus  began  a continuous  cir- 
culation of  water  known  as  the 
hydrologic  cycle.  In  this  delicate- 
ly balanced  cycle,  the  sun  causes 
water  to  rise  as  vapour  from  the 
oceans,  cool,  fall  back  on  the 
Earth  as  fresh  water,  and  return 
to  the  oceans.  It  is  a cycle  that 
nourishes,  purifies  and  cleanses. 

Another  example  of  the  stun- 
ning gracefulness  of  the  Earth's 


systems  is  the  relationship 
between  water  and  forests.  Rain 
falls  onto  the  trees  and  descends 
into  the  root  systems,  soil  and 
organisms.  From  there  it  is  taken 
up  into  the  trunks  and  leaves. 

This  sophisticated  process — that 
took  the  Earth  two  billion  years 
to  fine-tune — releases  oxygen  and 
excess  water  vapour,  now  puri- 
fied. Large  forests  are  their  own 
ecosystems,  demonstrating  the 
purification  systems,  lifecycles 
and  wizardry  of  water.  This  is 
one  reason  why  deforestation  has 
a major  impact  on  water  avail- 
ability, soil  erosion,  pollution  in 
rivers  and  ground  water,  and  an 
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overall  loss  of  available  freshwa- 
ter. 

Earth  is  often  called  the  blue 
planet  because  of  the  abundance 
of  water  on  its  surface.  However, 
97.2%  of  that  is  ocean.  Only  2.8% 
is  freshwater,  most  of  which  is 
frozen  in  glaciers  and  ice  sheets. 
That  leaves  less  than  1%  of  fresh- 
water resources  available,  and 
that  is  all  there  ever  will  be.  The 
waters  of  the  Earth  exist  in  a 
closed  system  and  no  more  fresh- 
water can  be  added  to  the  cycle. 

All  life  is  related  to  water 

Water  is  a raw  material  of 
creation.  The  emergence  of  life 
and  the  presence  of  water  are 
intimately  bonded.  Most  life  orig- 
inated in  the  oceans  3,500  million 
years  ago.  The  salt  in  our  blood  is 
literally  the  history  of  the  emer- 
gence of  life  from  the  salty 
oceans.  All  life  is  related  to  water. 
Mammals,  including  humans, 
still  emerge  from  water — the 
embryonic  fluids.  Water  flows 
through  every  cell  of  every  life 
form.  It  is  in  every  part  of  us — 
our  memories,  cells,  blood,  spinal 
fluid  and  digestive  workings. 
Sophisticated  systems  in  our 
bodies  retain,  eliminate  or  evapo- 
rate water.  Babies  are  75%  water, 
men  64%  and  women  58%.  Even 
our  food  contains  water:  95%  of  a 
tomato,  90%  of  milk,  85%  of  an 
apple  and  80%  of  a potato. 

Water  has  a very  simple  molec- 
ular composition:  two  hydrogen 
and  one  oxygen,  yet  it  is  a physi- 
cal anomaly.  Water  can  exist  in  all 
three  states — as  a liquid,  a solid 
and  a vapour — depending  on  the 


Pausing  to  have  a little  fun 
while  on  the  task  of  collecting 
water  for  the  family. 
Dominican  Republic. 


rituals,  prayers  and  teachings. 
Each  tradition  has  an  awareness 
of  the  natural  world  as  a primary 
place  of  revelation  and  religious 
experience,  a place  of  beauty, 
elegance  and  inspiration.  Since 
time  immemorial,  water — indeed 
the  entire  natural  world — has 
revealed  the  Divine. 

Water  flows  through,  sustains 
and  cleanses  all.  Thus  we  can 
speak  of  "sacred  waters"  not  just 
as  a symbol,  because  water  is  the 
sustainer  of  life — it  is  truly  living 
water.  Yet,  in  mainstream  culture 
to  consider  water  as  sacred  seems 
superfluous,  as  if  it  is  only  legiti- 
mate to  view  life  as  a commodity 
and  to  discuss  ecological  ruin  in 
credit  and  debit  terms.  This  gov- 
erning economic  worldview  must 
be  countered  with  a more  power- 
ful and  alluring  understanding  of 
life  where  the  Earth  and  its  life 
forms  are  not  a set  of  resources 
but  modes  of  Divine  presence. 

It  is  imperative  that  we 
reawaken  to  an  awareness  of  a 
sacred  presence  active  within  the 
Earth's  sublime  and  sophisticated 
life  systems,  including  water,  to 
which  the  appropriate  response  is 
awe. 


temperature.  It  is  denser  as 
a liquid  than  a solid — while 
most  other  liquids  sink  in 
solid  form,  solid  water  (ice) 
floats  and  expands.  Ice 
insulates  the  oceans,  pre- 
vents evaporation,  keeps 
temperatures  stable  and 
enables  aquatic  life  to  sur- 
vive the  winter.  Snow  and 
ice  prevent  the  Earth  from 
warming  too  quickly.  Even 
the  whiteness  of  snow,  ice 
(solid  water)  and  white  clouds 
(water  vapour)  reflects  rather 
than  absorbs  sunlight  and  energy, 
keeping  temperatures  stable. 

Water  absorbs  large  amounts 
of  energy  (heat)  without  evapo- 
rating and  cools  slowly.  Within 
the  whole  Earth  system,  it  both 
absorbs  heat  and  transports 
warm  water  through  huge  ocean 
currents  to  warm  other  parts  of 
the  Earth.  Oceans  regulate  the 
Earth's  temperature  by  storing 
heat  in  summer  and  releasing  it 
in  winter.  The  next  time  you  get 
very  cold  or  very  hot,  understand 
that  it  is  the  water  in  your  body 
preventing  you  from  dehydrat- 
ing, freezing  or  boiling  to  death. 


The  spirituality  of  water 


"If  you  knew  the  gift  of  God, 
and  who  it  is  that  is  saying  to 
you,  'Give  me  a drink,'  you 
would  have  asked  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  you  living 
water."  (John  4:10) 


Water  is  a sacred  symbol  in 

all  religions  and  is  frequent- 
ly found  in  sacred  texts.  Faith 
traditions  use  water  in  imagery. 
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"Rain!  whose  soft  architectural  hands  have  power  to  cut 

STONES,  AND  CHISEL  TO  SHAPES  OF  GRANDEUR 
THE  VERY  MOUNTAINS." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  preacher  and  writer  (1813-1887) 


Awe  and  wonder 

Awareness  of  the  power  of 
wonder  and  awe  is  available  to 
anyone  who  spends  time  in  the 
natural  world.  This  awareness  is 
returning  in  a new  way  in  the 
face  of  today's  ecological  crisis.  A 
Taoist  insight  affirms: 

“Those  of  us  who  contem- 
plate the  world  soon  come  to 
have  a great  sense  of  wonder. 
The  perfection  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  mountains  and 
streams,  the  invigorating  quali- 
ty of  clean  ocean  air  fills  us 
with  feelings  of  celebration  and 
reverence.  Reverence  only 
comes  with  experience  and 
care.  We  must  be  responsible, 
and  at  the  same  time  express 
the  wonder  of  all  that  we  know 
as  human." 

Wonder  and  awe  lead  to  rever- 
ence, and  reverence  leads  to 
responsibility.  Reverence  for  and 
responsibility  to  the  natural 
world  are  intimately  connected  to 
each  other,  and  to  authentic  reli- 
gious experience. 

To  see  and  know  the  spirituali- 


ty of  water  requires  a new  way  of 
perceiving,  and  a confidence  that 
to  experience  a river  or  swamp  as 
sacred  is  not  quaint,  incidental, 
irrelevant  or  even  heretical.  Even 
the  tiniest  caterpillar  is  a book 
about  God,  as  noted  the  Christian 
mystic  Meister  Eckhart.  Ecologi- 
cally oriented  religious  voices 
affirm  that  this  kind  of  awareness 
is  not  a luxury,  but  the  basis  of 
religious  experience  and  a neces- 
sary part  of  ethical  deliberations 
and  political  motivation. 

Wonder  and  awe  can  become  a 
way  of  seeing  and  of  informing 
our  political  visions.  Herein  lies 
the  terrain  of  genuine  new 
insights,  understandings,  ethics, 
analyses  and  awareness.  From 
here  can  emerge  a dynamic  politi- 
cal orientation  and  energy. 

The  primary  mode  of  knowing 
in  Western  societies  is  analytic. 
Yet  analysis  has  its  limits.  Analy- 
sis sheds  light  on  aspects  of  a 
situation,  exposes  patterns,  sys- 
tems, causes  and  effects,  and 
unmasks  power  dynamics.  But  it 
cannot  open  the  door  to  profound 
insights,  to  what  can  be  known 
beyond  all  conventional  know- 


ing. Awe  is  also  a way  of  know- 
ing. It  is  a dimension  of  life  expe- 
rience and  the  essence  of  religious 
awareness.  Its  social  relevance  is 
often  belittled,  ignored  or  dis- 
missed, as  if  awe  is  acceptable 
only  as  private  experience  rather 
than  as  a moment  of  revelation; 
as  personal  spirituality  rather 
than  as  a crucial  dimension  of 
religious  investigation. 

The  capacity  for  awe  remains 
omnipresent;  a quiet  eminence 
that  radiates  everywhere.  It  cre- 
ates an  unflinching  and  preemi- 
nent awareness  of  the  extraordi- 
nary, abundant,  unique  and  inter- 
connected array  of  life.  To  marvel 
at  the  natural  world  within  the 
large  horizon  of  the  cosmic 
adventure — and  to  understand  to 
what  degree  we  are  embedded 
within  this  drama — requires  us  to 
return  to  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  life  on  Earth  as 
being  interconnected  and  Divine- 
ly inspired.  The  whole  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  It  all 
matters. 

Tampering  with  water  is  a 
threat  to  our  physical  being,  a 
reprehensible  moral  choice,  and  a 
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"T AT 

V V e can  never  sneer  at  the  stars, 
mock  the  dawn  or  scoff  at  the  totality 
of  being.  Sublime  grandeur  evokes 
unhesitating,  unflinching  awe.  Away 
from  the  immense,  cloistered  in  our  own 
concepts,  we  may  scorn  and  revile 
everything.  But  standing  between  Earth 
and  sky,  we  are  silenced  by  the  sight." 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel 


desecration  of  the  sacred.  To  ruin 
Earth's  water  is  offensive  beyond 
words.  It  makes  us  unworthy  of 
the  gift  of  life.  With  a reverence 
for  water — its  simplicity,  its 
sacredness,  its  place  within  the 
genius  of  the  Earth — comes  an 
awareness  that  we  are  held  within 
the  beauty  and  intricate  patterns 
of  water.  From  this  position  of 
humility,  awe  and  wonder,  we 
can  approach  water  issues  such  as 
the  human  right  to  water,  privati- 
zation of  water  resources,  and 
pollution,  with  deeper,  more 
truthful  and  more  effective 
responses.oo 

Heather  Eaton  holds  an  interdisci- 
plinary Ph.D.  in  ecology,  feminism 
and  theology  from  the  University  of 
St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto  School 
of  Theology,  and  a Master's  of  Divin- 
ity. She  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  St.  Paul 
University,  Ottawa. 


For  reflection: 

According  to  the  author.  Heather  Eaton,  to  start  with  the  ecology 
of  water  opens  new  possibilities  of  understanding  water  and  its 
issues  within  a new  context  where  humans  are  not  the  reference 
point,  but  rather  part  of  the  interdependent  web  of  life. 

• What  do  you  think  of  this? 

• Does  this  change  your  vision  of  the  world? 

• Discuss  what  the  author  notes  as  the  spiritual  values  needed  for  the 
work  of  addressing  water  issues. 

• How  and  where  can  you  share  what  you  have  learned  in  this  article? 


Resources 

• Blue  Planet  Project:  www.blueplanetproject.net 

• People's  World  Water  Forum:  www.pwwf.org 

• Global  Water  Grab  (Polaris  Institute,  www.polarisin- 
stitute.org/) 

• Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  2003, 
www.cccb.ca  / Files  / pastoralenvironment.html 

• United  Nations:  Water  for  People,  Water  for  Life: 
www.unesco.org/ water/ wwap/wwdr/  table_contents.shtml 

• The  Water  Barons:  www.publicintegrity.org/water/ 

• Ontario:  H2infO — The  Water  Information  Network 

Books: 

• Blue  Gold:  The  Battle  Against  Corporate  Theft  of  the  World's  Water 
(Maude  Barlow  and  Tony  Clarke) 

• Great  Waters  (Deborah  Cramer) 

• Environment,  Scarcity  and  Violence  (Thomas  Homer-Dixon) 

• Environmental  Politics  in  Canada  (Judith  McKenzie) 

• Living  Downstream:  A Scientist's  Personal  Investigation  of  Cancer  and 
the  Environment  (Sandra  Steingraber) 

• Water  Wars  (Verdana  Shiva) 

• The  Sacred  Balance  (David  Suzuki) 
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The  fountain  of  life 

Brazilian  bishops  encourage  refeection  and  action  on 

THE  VALUE  OF  WATER 


Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  travelling  on  the  Amazon  River.  Fr.  Ron 
first  went  to  Brazil  in  1986.  He  does  pastoral  work  among  indigenous  peoples 
and  through  his  linguistic  training  is  helping  them  to  preserve  their  language 
and  culture. 


By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  S.F.M. 

I well  remember  my  first  boat 
trip  down  the  Amazon  River. 
Sitting  on  the  prow  of  the  14- 
metre  boat,  in  front  of  the  boat- 
man at  the  steering  wheel,  I gazed 
at  the  immense  body  of  churning 
water,  made  muddy  from  the  silt 
of  the  Andes  Mountains.  The 
Amazon  was  several  kilometres 
wide  and  seemed  more  like  a huge 
lake.  Awestruck  by  the  beauty  of 
God's  creation,  I opened  my  bible 
to  Psalm  8.  The  words  of  the 
psalmist  resonated  with  me;  I 
indeed  felt  like  a very  small  part 
of  God's  creation. 

However,  this  humbling  yet 
exhilarating  first  experience  of 
traveling  on  the  Amazon  changed 
on  that  same  boat  trip.  We  had  to 
drink  filtered  water  because  the 
Amazon  waters  are  polluted.  In 
fact,  during  my  six  years  of  mis- 
sion work  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoa- 
tiara  with  the  people  of  the  river- 
side communities,  I learned  a lot 
about  water  problems. 

The  most  immediate  concern 
was  the  lack  of  access  to  potable 
water,  particularly  during  the 
cholera  scare  of  the  early  1990s. 
Another  problem  was  the  over- 
fishing of  the  lakes.  Fishermen 
with  trawlers  from  the  big  city 
would  dragnet  the  smaller  lakes  to 
earn  easy  profit  on  the  fish  mar- 
ket, leaving  the  small  communi- 
ties without  a fish  supply.  Part  of 
our  work  as  Church  was  to 
address  these  concerns  and 
accompany  the  communities  as 
they  organized  to  defend  their 
fishing  rights. 

Currently,  I work  among  the 
Ma  kuxi  ( ma-koo-Sl / EE)  n a ti  vc 


people  on  the  dusty  northern 
plains  of  the  Diocese  of  Roraima 
where  Brazil  borders  Guyana. 
Here,  too,  water  is  a huge  concern, 
but  unlike  the  Amazon  area,  there 
is  little  water  readily  available. 
Communities  must  dig  deep  to 
find  the  water  table.  In  one 
Makuxi  village  I visited  last  year,  I 
listened  to  the  leaders  complain 
that  they  must  walk  one  kilometre 
to  a small  stream  to  get  water. 
They  voiced  their  frustration — 
despite  years  of  petitioning  gov- 
ernment agencies,  they  had  not 
yet  received  aid  to  dig  wells  and 
set  up  a water  system. 

Much  more  serious  is  the  prob- 
lem faced  by  another  Makuxi 
community.  In  our  Advent  visit  to 
the  village,  we  learned  that  the 
dozen  families  are  surrounded  by 
a rice-grower  who  invaded  the 


neighbouring  land  a few  years  ago 
to  set  up  his  plantation.  In  order  to 
make  the  land  more  productive, 
the  rice-grower  spread  chemical 
fertilizer  on  the  fields.  Fertilizer 
seeped  into  the  water  system, 
including  the  creek  used  by  the 
community  for  washing  clothes 
and  bathing.  The  people,  particu- 
larly the  children,  soon  developed 
skin  rashes  and  intestinal  diseases 
from  the  polluted  waters. 

When  the  community  leaders 
complained  to  the  rice-grower,  he 
built  ditches  around  the  fields  to 
contain  chemical  water  run-off. 
However,  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  ditches  flooded  and  contami- 
nated waters  entered  the  creek. 
The  community's  troubles  contin- 
ue despite  complaints  to  govern- 
ment authorities. 
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Pope  John  Paul  II:  Water  is  a right  of  all 

//T A 7 ater  is  a vital  element  essential  to  survival;  thus, 

V V everyone  has  a right  to  it.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  problems  that  derive  from  its  scarcity,  which  is  evident 
not  only  in  Brazil  but  also  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Water  is 
not  an  unlimited  resource.  Its  rational  use  in  solidarity  demands 
the  collaboration  of  all  people  of  good  will  with  government 
institutions  so  as  to  ensure  the  effective  protection  of  the 
environment,  understood  as  a gift  from  God." 


Pope  John  Paul  IPs  message  to  Cardinal  Agnelo,  chair  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Brazilian  Bishops,  in  response  to  their  2004  Lenten 
Campaign,  "Water:  Source  of  Life" 


A faith  response 

Because  of  situations  such  as 
these,  the  National  Conference  of 
Brazilian  Bishops  chose  "Water, 
the  Fountain  of  Life"  as  the  theme 
of  its  Lenten  Campaign  for  2004. 
Starting  in  Lent  and  continuing 
throughout  this  year,  church  com- 
munities are  studying  the  issue  of 
water  in  Brazil  using  a process 
called  "See,  Judge,  Act". 

First,  we  "see"  the  water  situa- 
tion. We  have  been  studying  the 
necessity  of  water  for  all  life,  ana- 
lyzing its  uses  and  abuses,  and 
investigating  current  legislation  in 
Brazil  regarding  water  resources. 
For  example,  while  Brazil  has  12% 
of  the  world's  fresh  water,  60%  of 
Brazilians  (over  105  million  peo- 
ple) do  not  have  access  to  safe 
drinking  water.  As  the  saying 
goes,  "there  is  something  wrong 
with  this  picture." 

Next,  we  "judge"  what  we  see. 
From  the  perspective  of  both 
native  people's  spirituality  and 
the  Christian  tradition,  we  are 
learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
water  in  our  lives.  For  the  Brazil- 
ian native  peoples,  water  is  pro- 
foundly sacred.  In  many  native 
traditions,  human  beings  were 
made  out  of  water.  They  left  the 
water  for  dry  land  in  order  to  take 
care  of  nature.  Other  native  tradi- 
tions consider  water  as  the  linking 
point  between  Heaven  and  Earth. 

The  Christian  tradition  is  also 
rich  in  water  symbolism.  The  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  surrounded  by 
nourishing  rivers.  At  God's  com- 
mand Moses  drew  water  from  the 
rock  to  satiate  the  people's  thirst 
in  the  desert.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 


speaks  of  the  cleansing  water 
which  spiritually  renews  God's 
people.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
the  Living  Water,  the  Fountain  of 
Life,  who  satisfies  our  spiritual 
thirst.  Jesus  offered  spiritual  water 
to  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the 
well.  He  called  forth  fishermen 
who  worked  on  the  waters  to  be 
his  disciples  and  he  calmed  the 
many  storms  they  encountered  on 
the  lakes.  At  the  crucifixion,  his 
side  pierced  by  a soldier's  sword 
draws  forth  water  as  well  as 
blood. 

Our  Christian  discipleship  calls 
us  to  responsibility  for  God's  cre- 
ation, including  stewardship  of 
water  resources.  Here  the  "act" 
part  of  the  Lenten  Campaign 
comes  into  play,  encouraging  faith 
communities  to  highlight  water  as 
part  of  liturgical  celebrations.  We 
are  also  urged  to  act  locally  to 
improve  water  rights:  organizing 
the  building  of  wells  for  rural 
communities,  combatting  pollu- 
tion, and  pressuring  politicians  in 
the  urban  centres  for  basic  clean 
water  conditions.  The  Lenten 
Campaign  study  booklet  provides 
a survey  to  assist  communities  in 
identifying  pertinent  actions. 

The  "See,  Judge,  Act"  process 
leads  us  to  analyze  the  situation  of 
water  use,  evaluate  it  according  to 
religious  values,  and  then  act  as 
faithful  stewards  to  preserve 
water,  the  fountain  of  life,  and 


share  it  with  all. 

Finally,  new  songs  for  the 
Lenten  Campaign  focus  on  the 
theme  of  water.  The  refrain  of  the 
communion  song  is  especially 
evocative: 

"We  are  thirsty, 

O Lord  of  salvation; 

Give  us  water 

Of  justice  and  conversion." 

Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  who 
quenches  our  spiritual  thirst.  He  is 
also  the  One  who  calls  us  to  con- 
version, to  hear  the  voices  of  so 
many  sisters  and  brothers  whose 
thirst  is  concrete.  They  thirst  for 
water  rights,  for  land  rights,  for 
just  wages,  for  human  dignity.  As 
we  become  more  aware  of  our 
world's  limited  water  resources, 
let  us  become  more  active  in  pro- 
tecting them.  When  next  we  are 
near  waters,  whether  the  Amazon 
or  the  St.  Lawrence  Rivers;  the 
Pacific,  the  Atlantic  or  the  Arctic 
Oceans;  or  near  the  many  small 
streams,  creeks  and  lakes,  let  us 
imitate  the  humility  of  the 
Psalmist  and  see  our  rightful  place 
in  creation:  small  creatures  called 
to  wonder  at  and  protect  the  beau- 
ty and  the  fragility  of  the  world 
with  which  God  has  gifted  us.°° 
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"Why,  then,  do  you  not 
give  thanks?" 

Water...  a sacred  symbol  in  the  world's  faith  traditions 

Adapted  from  material  written  by  Paula  Abrams,  info@thewaterpage.com 


Water  has  a central  place  in  the  practices  and 
beliefs  of  many  religions  for  two  main 
reasons.  Firstly,  water  cleanses.  Water 
washes  away  impurities  and  pollutants;  it  can  make 
an  object  look  as  good  as  new  and  wipe  away  any 
signs  of  previous  defilement.  Water  not  only  purifies 
objects  for  ritual  use,  but  can  make  a person  clean, 
externally  or  spiritually,  ready  to  come  into  the  pres- 
ence of  worship.  Secondly,  water  is  a primary  build- 
ing block  of  life.  Without  water  there  is  no  life,  yet 
water  has  the  power  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  create. 
The  significance  of  water  manifests  itself  differently 
in  different  religions  and  beliefs,  but  it  is  these  two 
qualities  of  water  that  underlie  its  place  in  our  cul- 
tures and  faiths. 

Baha'i  Faith 

For  the  Baha'i  Faith,  respect  for  creation  in  all  its 
beauty  and  diversity  is  important,  and  water  is  a key 
element  of  creation.  The  Baha'is  place  great  impor- 
tance on  agriculture  and  the  preservation  of  the  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  world.  Water  is  a fundamental 
resource  for  agriculture.  It  is  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  all  ecological  communities  and  plays  a key 
role  in  the  life  support  systems  of  the  planet.  Water  is 
essential  to  life  itself,  which  is  why  it  is  so  often  used 
in  spiritual  symbolism. 

Christianity 

Almost  all  Christian  churches  or  sects  have  an 
initiation  ritual  (baptism)  involving  the  use  of  water. 
Baptism  has  its  origins  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
Israelites  being  led  by  Moses  out  of  slavery  in  Egypt 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Jordan  River.  After  Jesus' 
resurrection,  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  baptize 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
(Matthew  28:19-20).  Baptism  is  a symbol  of  liberation 
from  the  oppression  of  sin  that  separates  us  from 
Cod.  It  is  believed  that  baptism  does  not  in  itself 
cleanse  one  from  sin,  but  is  rather  a public 
declaration  of  one's  belief  and  faith  in  Christ  and  a 
sign  of  welcome  into  the  Church.  The  Catholic 


Church,  however,  believes  that  a real  change  occurs 
at  baptism — it  is  more  than  just  symbolism — it  is  at 
baptism  that  Catholics  believe  that  the  stain  of 
original  sin  is  removed  from  the  individual. 

Hinduism 

Water  in  Hinduism  has  a special  place  because  water 
is  believed  to  have  spiritually-cleansing  powers.  To 
Hindus  all  water  is  sacred,  especially  rivers,  and 
there  are  seven  sacred  rivers:  the  Ganges,  Yamuna, 
Godavari,  Sarasvati,  Narmada,  Sindhu  and  Kaveri. 
Although  Hinduism  encompasses  so  many  different 
beliefs,  most  Hindus  share  the  importance  of  striving 
to  attain  purity  and  avoiding  pollution.  This  relates 
to  both  physical  cleanliness  and  spiritual  well-being. 

Islam 

In  Islam,  water  is  important  for  cleansing  and  purify- 
ing. Muslims  must  be  ritually  pure  before  approach- 
ing God  in  prayer.  Some  mosques  have  a courtyard 
with  a pool  of  clear  water  in  the  centre,  but  in  most 
mosques  the  ablutions  are  found  outside  the  walls. 
Fountains  symbolizing  purity  are  also  sometimes 
found  in  mosques.  In  Islam,  ritual  purity  (called 
tahara)  is  required  before  carrying  out  religious 
duties,  especially  salat  (worship). 

Judaism 

In  Judaism,  ritual  washing  is  intended  to  restore  or 
maintain  a state  of  ritual  purity  and  its  origins  can  be 
found  in  the  Torah.  These  ablutions  can  be  washing 
of  the  hands  and  the  feet,  or  total  immersion  which 
must  be  done  in  “living  water"- — the  sea,  a river,  a 
spring  or  in  a mikveh  (the  ritual  bath).  The  ritual 
washing  of  hands  is  performed  before  and  after 
meals  and  on  many  other  occasions.  In  ancient  times 
ablutions  were  practiced  by  priests  and  converts  to 
Judaism  as  part  of  the  initiation  rites.  Priests  had  to 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  taking  part  in  Tem- 
ple services. 

Continued  on  page  15... 
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WAT  E R : Life  before  profit 

The  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace 

TAKES  AIM  AT  THE  WORLD  BANK'S  WATER  PRIVATIZATION  AGENDA 

By  Danny  Gillis 


he  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  celebrate  their 
60th  anniversary  this  year.  They 
were  originally  founded  to  finance 
the  rebuilding  of  Europe  after  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II  and 
to  prevent  another  global  depres- 
sion. These  institutions  were 
based  on  the  recognition  that  mar- 
kets often  did  not  work  well  and 
had  resulted  in  massive  unem- 
ployment and  money  shortages. 

Over  the  years,  the  World  Bank 
and  IMF  have  changed.  The  most 
dramatic  change  occurred  during 
the  1980s  when  the  institutions 
came  together  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  develop  a new 
consensus  on  policies  for  develop- 
ing nations.  Often  referred  to  as 
the  Washington  Consensus,  it 
signaled  a radically  different 
approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment based  on  the  free  market 
ideology  of  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  three  pillars  of  the  Wash- 
ington Consensus  are  trade  liber- 
alization (forcing  developing 
countries  to  open  themselves  up 
to  imported  products  that  would 
compete  with  those  produced 
domestically),  fiscal  austerity  (the 
elimination  of  budget  deficits), 
and  privatization. 

The  term  "privatization"  refers 
to  the  sale  of  public  assets  to  the 
private  sector.  The  argument  for 
privatization  is  that  governments 
have  little  business  running  banks, 
steel  mills  or  oil  companies,  for 
example,  and  typically  do  a poor 
job  of  it.  It  is  assumed  that  private 
enterprise  can  perform  such  func- 


tions more  efficiently. 

"Unfortunately,"  says  former 
World  Bank  chief  economist 
Joseph  Stiglitz,  "the  IMF  and 
World  Bank  have  approached  the 
issues  from  a narrow  ideological 
perspective"  and  have  pursued 
privatization  too  rapidly.  He  cites 
a plethora  of  problems  associated 
with  this  approach — country  after 
country  has  seen  privatization 
lead  to  unemployment,  higher 
costs  to  consumers,  private 
monopolies  taking  over  public 
firms,  corruption,  the  undermin- 
ing of  public  confidence  in  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  so  on. 

The  World  Bank  promotes  such 
privatization  policies  and  pres- 
sures governments  to  adopt  them 
by  attaching  conditions  to  World 
Bank  loans.  Countries  suffering 
under  the  burden  of  massive  for- 
eign debt  have  little  choice  but  to 
agree  to  many  unwanted  condi- 
tions. This  trend  is  growing.  "Peo- 
ple now  make  the  conscious  link 
between  national  debt,  the  World 
Bank,  globalization  and  the  priva- 
tization of  many  sectors  of  the 
economy,"  says  Charles  Abugre  of 
ISODEC,  a nongovernmental 
organization  in  Ghana. 

The  privatization  of  essential 
services  such  as  public  water  sys- 
tems was  not  foreseen  in  the  origi- 
nal Washington  Consensus. 

Today,  95  percent  of  the  world's 
water  systems  are  publicly  man- 
aged. Just  five  percent  are  man- 
aged by  the  private  sector.  This 
situation  is  likely  to  change  dra- 
matically. Since  1990  a third  of 
World  Bank  loans  have  been  con- 
ditional upon  some  form  of  water 


privatization.  The  Bank  now  loans 
more  than  $2  billion  annually  for 
water  services  in  developing 
countries  and  has  become  a pow- 
erful force  in  the  drive  to  privatize 
these  services. 

Experience  has  shown  that 
privatization  increases  the  cost  of 
water  without  satisfying  the  thirst 
of  the  world's  poorest  people. 
Millions  of  people  find  the  tap 
turned  off  because  they  cannot 
pay  their  water  bill.  In  despera- 
tion, risking  illness  or  death,  they 
must  turn  to  unsafe  water  sources. 

A threat  to  the  common 
good 

Forced  privatization  is  a threat 
to  the  common  good  and  to  uni- 
versal access  to  safe  drinking 
water.  The  reaction  of  people  in 
many  countries  such  as  Bolivia, 
Ghana  and  Indonesia  to  the  water 
privatization  agenda  of  the  World 
Bank  has  been  swift.  "Resistance 
to  the  privatization  of  water  has 
become  a symbol  of  the  people's 
resistance  to  an  agenda  imposed 
from  the  outside,"  says  Mr.  Abu- 
gre of  ISODEC. 

The  Development  and  Peace 
fall  action  campaign  for  2004  takes 
aim  at  the  way  in  which  the  World 
Bank  pressures  countries  to  priva- 
tize their  water  systems.  Countries 
should  not  have  to  sacrifice  essen- 
tial public  water  services  to  quali- 
fy for  desperately  needed  loans. 
Instead,  the  World  Bank  should 
support  public  systems  and  pro- 
mote greater  citizen  participation 
in  the  management  of  water  ser- 
vices.oo 
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The  W/orU  Bnnk  Afust  ensure  access 
to  Oerter  for  the  t/orU’s  poor 


“The  water  from  this  welt  is  free,"  says  Madam  Atuko, 
of  Accra,  Ghana’s  Largest  city,  as  she  draws  water  from  a 
polluted  well  beside  an  open  sewer.  “With  the  money  I 
save,  I can  buy  food  for  the  baby."  Knowing  the  water 
isn’t  safe,  she  filters  it  with  her  headscarf.  This  crude 
method  isn’t  likely  to  protect  her  family,  but  the  money 
she  saves  by  using  polluted  water  is  a significant  part 
of  her  family’s  daily  income. 

World  Bank  favours  multinationals 

In  2001,  the  government  of  Ghana  raised  its  water 
prices  by  95  percent  to  comply  with  conditions  for  a 
badly-needed  loan  from  the  World  Bank.  That  same  year, 
more  than  70  percent  of  Ghana's  health  clinic  visits 
were  a result  of  water-borne  disease.  As  poor  Ghanaians 
turn  to  unsafe  water  sources,  guinea  worm,  cholera,  and 
typhoid  multiply. 

Higher  water  prices  are  only  the  beginning. 

if-  Am  A r ri  r -a 


Latin  America,  World  Bank  policies  favour  provision  of 
water  by  private  firms,  particularly  multinational  water 
companies.  Where  governments  and  citizens  lose  con- 
trol of  water  resources  and  services,  poor  families’ 
access  to  clean  water  is  jeopardized. 

But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  this  way.  If  World  Bank 
loans  to  poor  countries  focused  on  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  people  like  Madam  Atuko  could  afford  clean  water, 
and  public  health  in  her  country  would  improve  dramat- 
ically. 

Human  right  or  commodity? 

“The  human  right  to  water  is  indispensable  for  leading  a 
life  in  human  dignity,"  says  the  UN  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights.  Without  water  there 
can  be  no  life.  The  committee  has  urged  the  World  Bank 
and  other  lending  agencies  to  respect  the  right  to 

water  in  their  lending 
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CANADIAN  CATHOLIC  ORGANIZATION  FOR 

Development 
and  Peace 


The  money  the  World  Bank  lends  to  developing 
countries  comes  from  wealthy  developed  nations 
including  Canada,  which  has  one  representative  on 
the  board.  Because  your  taxes  fund  the  World  Bank, 
the  Canadian  government  should  reflect  your 
concerns  at  the  board’s  table. 


Tell  the  Canadian  government  that  you  think 
water  for  life  is  more  important  than  water 
for  profit.  Sign  and  clip  our  action  card 
(below)  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  and  mail  today! 


power  and  influence  to  encourage  governments  of  poor 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  turn  over 
the  management  of  water  supplies  to  profit-making 
corporations.  The  Bank  discourages  governments  from 
subsidizing  consumption  of  water.  The  Bank  usually 
demands  that  all  consumers  gradually  assume  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  costs  of  water  services.  In  a market 
economy,  safe,  adequate  water  becomes  a commodity 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  leaving  the  poor,  like  Madam 
Atuko,  to  find  water  wherever  they  can. 

A powerful  team 

Because  poor  countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
are  deeply  indebted  to  their  creditors,  they  must  seek 
grants  and  loans  to  service  their  debts  and  meet  their 
development  needs.  Often  working  as  a team,  the  World 
Bank  and  its  sister  agency,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  are  key  sources  of  urgently-needed  loans. 
Their  policies  influence  decisions  of  other  creditors.  The 

Continued... 


This  information  is  taken  from  the 
Development  and  Peace  Fall  Action 
Campaign  materials.  To  order  the 
complete  package,  contact 
Development  and  Peace,  10  St.  Mary  St., 
Ste.  420,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1P9. 

Tel:  416-922-1592  www.devp.org 

Photos:  CCODP:  Paul  Lemieux,  Thierry  Vogler;  Panos  Pictures:  Crispin  Hughes 


Please  sign  and  return  this  card  to: 


CANADIAN  CATHOLIC  ORGANIZATION  FOR 

Development 
and  Peace 

10  St.  Mary  St.,  Suite  420 
Toronto,  ON  M4Y  1P9 


Minister  of  Finance 
Government  of  Canada 
do 


Continued... 


Their  policies  influence  decisions  of  other  creditors.  The 
IMF  and  World  Bank  use  the  “carrot"  and  “stick"  method 
of  pressuring  governments  to  privatize  water  services. 
The  “carrot”  is  loans,  grants  and  debt  relief  while  the 
requirement  to  privatize  and  seek  full  cost  recovery  is 
the  “stick." 

Privatization 

There  are  many  different  ways  in  which  a publicly- 
owned  water  service  can  be  privatized,  including  con- 
tracting out  water  services,  leasing  or  selling  assets  to 
a private  company.  Each  means  giving  up  substantial 
management  and  control  of  a water  utility. 

Making  the  poor  pay 

Full-cost  recovery  means  that  prices  charged  for  water 
must  reflect  all  the  costs  of  water  delivery,  including 
operating  costs,  maintenance,  debt  financing,  and  build- 
ing new  infrastructure.  In  Canada  and  the  US,  most 
water  services  are  publicly  provided.  Yet  the  WorLd  Bank 
often  rules  out  public  provision  in  developing  coun- 
tries. In  much  of  North  America  and  Europe  most  of 
these  costs  are  financed  by  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, which  use  progressive  taxation  to  redistribute 
wealth  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  The  result  is  lower 
water  costs  for  all  users.00 


Another  world  is  possible 

“Canadians  must  realize  that  what  is  happening  in 
the  South  is  also  going  to  happen  here,"  says  Ana  Ella 
Gomez  of  El  Salvador's  Consumer  Protection  Centre 
(CDC),  a Development  and  Peace  partner.  “No  country  in 
the  world  is  safe  from  the  privatization  of  its  common 
wealth."  CDC  is  a member  of  VIDA,  a network  of  citi- 
zens’ groups  across  the  Americas  working  against 
water  privatization. 

In  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Bolivia,  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  partners  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
struggle  against  privatization  of  their  water  supply, 
with  some  success.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  fund- 
ing water  infrastructure  than  inviting  multinationals 
to  run  the  show.  The  public  water  system  in  Porto 
Alegre,  Brazil,  is  both  democratically-run  and  prof- 
itable. A board  with  citizen  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  society  meets  weekly  to  govern  the  system. 
One  result  is  that  water  rates  for  the  poor  are  afford- 
able. All  profits  are  used  to  improve  the  water  service. 

Without  meaningful  citizen  participation  like  this, 
the  needs  of  the  poor  will  not  be  met.  Unfortunately, 
despite  its  expressed  commitment  to  “country  owner- 
ship," World  Bank  practices  often  undermine  democrat- 
ic control  over  water  services.00 


To:  The  Minister  of  Finance,  Government  of  Canada 


The  World  Bank  lends  about  $2  billion  annually  for  water  services  in  developing  countries — 
a three-fold  increase  over  the  2002  lending  level.  Flowever,  these  loans  often  require  countries 
to  allow  private  companies,  usually  multinational  corporations,  to  control  municipal  water 
services.  Other  loan  conditions  require  that  users  pay  the  full  cost  of  water  services. 

I ask  the  Government  of  Canada  to  demand  that  the  World  Bank 

• stop  placing  these  conditions  on  their  loans. 

• work  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  public  sector  in  delivering  and  regulating  water  services. 

• support  meaningful  participation  of  citizens’  groups  and  affected  communities  in  setting 
water  policies. 

• ensure  access  to  clean,  affordable  water  for  the  world’s  poor. 
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Water...  a sacred  symbol  in 

THE  WORLD'S  FAITH  TRADITIONS 
Continued  from  page  10... 


Aboriginal 

The  Karajd  people  who  live  on  the  banks  of 
the  Araguaia  River  in  central  Brazil  tell  the 
following  creation  story.  It  has  been  adapted 
by  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell 
from  the  Portuguese  version  found  in  the 
Mensageiro  (Messenger)  magazine  (Jan/Feb 
2004)  dedicated  to  the  service  of  indigenous 
peoples. 


a> 


Shinto  is  Japan's 
indigenous 
religion  and  is 
based  on  the 
veneration  of  the 
kami  (deities 
believed  to  inhabit 
mountains,  trees, 
rocks,  springs  and 
other  natural 
phenomenon). 
Worship  of  the 
kami  always 
begins  with  the  act 
of  purification 
with  water.  Inside 
all  sacred  shrines 
are  troughs  for 
ritual  washing. 


'In  the  beginning,  the  Supreme  Being, 

Kanaciue,  created  the  Karaja  people.  They  lived  as 
aruana  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  river.  They  did  not 
know  about  plants  or  animals,  nor  about  the  sun  or 
the  moon.  The  Karaja  were  immortal  and  lived 
very  happily. 

However,  they  faced  a constant  temptation.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  river  was  a bright,  luminous 
hole.  The  Creator  had  prohibited  them  from 
entering  the  hole,  under  pain  of  losing  their 
immortality.  The  Karaja  would  swim  around  it, 
admiring  its  brilliant  light,  which  shone  on  their 
many-coloured  scales.  Yet  however  much  they 
tried  to  look  through  the  hole,  the  bright  light 
prevented  them  from  seeing  the  other  side. 

One  day  a daring  Karaja  violated  the  taboo  and 
entered  the  hole,  arriving  on  the  sandy  banks  of 
the  Araguaia  River.  He  was  amazed  at  the  beauty 
of  the  river  and  the  jungle,  the  birds  and  the 
animals,  and  the  hot  sun.  He  stayed  all  day  and 
into  the  night,  enthralled  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  stars.  In  the  morning,  he  returned  to  the 
watery  depths  and  told  his  companions  about  the 
beauty  of  the  world  he  discovered.  The  Karaja 
decided  to  ask  Kanaciue,  the  Creator,  to  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  other  world.  He  agreed,  but  warned 
them  that  they  would  lose  their  immortality.  The 
Karaja  passed  through  the  hole  of  light,  and  ever 
since  then,  they  have  lived  in  the  earthly  paradise 
they  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Araguaia  River/'oo 
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A common  good 

Catholic  social  teaching  speaks  to  the  threat  to  water , 


"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  all  it  contains" 

(Psalm  24:1) 


NECESSARY  FOR  ALL  LIFE 
By  Laura  Vargas 

In  all  religious  traditions,  water 
is  a sign  of  the  revitalizing 
presence  of  the  Divine.  We 
associate  water  with  springs,  with 
rivers,  with  oceans,  with  rain  that 
gives  life  to  the  Earth  so  that  it  can 
provide  us  with  sustenance,  hap- 
piness, purity — ultimately,  with 
blessing.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  pro- 
found communion  with  this  spirit 
of  the  people  wrote,  "All  praise  be 
yours,  my  Lord,  through  Sister 
Water,  so  useful,  lowly,  precious, 
and  pure"  (Canticle  of  the  Sim). 

Water  is  present  in  the  Bible 
from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis:  "In 
the  beginning,  when  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters." 

The  presence  of  water  in  the 
biblical  world  is  important 
because  in  that  region  water  was  a 
scarce  resource  and  therefore  very 
valuable.  The  promised  land  is 
land  that  pours  forth  milk  and 
honey;  it  is  fertile  land  that  offers 
its  fruits  as  a blessing  for  the  life 
of  the  people. 

In  the  Exodus  story,  water 
protects  the  people,  opening  a 
path  for  them  to  escape,  but  the 
same  waters  with  their  fury,  will 
be  the  grave  of  the  people's 
oppressors.  Perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son, Apocalypse  tells  us  that  in  the 
new  heaven  there  will  be  no  sea 
that  sows  death  and  destruction, 
but,  instead,  a river  of  living  water 
that  flows  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb  (Revelations  22:1). 
Water  is  linked  to  all  dimen- 


sions of  life.  Life  emerges  from  the 
water  and  water  allows  the  devel- 
opment of  all  beings.  Today,  in 
this  moment  of  development, 
human  beings  are  exhausting  the 
sources  of  water  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  maintaining  and  renewing 
this  resource,  fundamental  for  the 
life  of  the  planet.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  economic  structure  that 
governs  us  to  understand  the 
threat  to  water.  We  also  need  to 
look  to  our  faith  traditions,  includ- 
ing Catholic  social  teaching,  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  this  threat. 

The  logic  of  profit 

Our  dominant  economic  sys- 
tem, which  we  know  as  neoliber- 
alism, is  fundamentally  directed 
by  the  logic  of  the  market,  the 
logic  of  profit,  the  assumption  of 


immediate  gain.  From  there,  an 
economic  program  that  prioritizes 
the  privatization  of  basic  goods 
and  services  (including  water)  is 
imposed  in  the  name  of  "efficien- 
cy". 

However,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic results  of  these  measures  is 
the  rising  cost  of  services,  which 
will  affect  the  poor  sectors  of  the 
population.  The  questions  we 
must  ask  are:  How  will  the  lives  of 
the  poor  be  affected?  Who  will 
assume  the  human  cost  of  these 
measures? 

Catholic  social  thought  teaches 
that  we  cannot  separate  ethics 
from  the  economy.  In  the  case  of 
water,  what  takes  precedence  is 
respect  for  creation,  care  of  others, 
solidarity  in  human  relations,  and 
the  common  good — the  founda- 
tion of  all  political  order.  It  is  very 
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"There  are  collective  and 
qualitative  needs  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  by 
market  mechanisms... 
These  mechanisms  carry  the 
risk  of  an  'idolatry'  of  the 
market,  an  idolatry  which 
ignores  the  existence  of 
goods  which  by  their  nature 
are  not  and  cannot  be  mere 
commodities." 

Pope  John  Paul  II, 
Centesimus  Annus, 

(The  Hundredth  Year),  1991 


useful  to  examine  these  teachings 
and  apply  them  to  water  privati- 
zation. (See  highlighted  quotes 
from  Catholic  Social  Teaching.) 
The  principle  of  respecting  cre- 
ation is  also  a particularly  instruc- 
tive teaching  when  considering 
the  issue  of  water. 

For  environmental  organiza- 
tions, the  greatest  ecological  prob- 
lem at  present  is  the  deterioration 
of  fresh  water  ecosystems  and  the 
consequent  decrease  in  the  species 
that  inhabit  these  ecosystems.  This 
raises  the  issue  of  sustainability — 
meeting  the  needs  of  today  in  a 
way  that  does  not  compromise  the 
ability  to  sustain  life  in  the  future. 
The  United  Nations  has  expressed 
its  concern  about  sustainability  in 
a series  of  conferences  on  the 
theme.  As  well,  the  issue  of  water 
has  been  present  at  all  UN  sum- 
mits on  the  environment.  There  is 


"Working  for  the  common  good  requires  us  to  promote  the 
flourishing  of  all  human  life  and  all  of  God's  creation... 
Our  obligations  to  the  one  human  family  stretch  across  space 
and  time.  They  tie  us  to  the  poor  in  our  midst  and  across 
the  globe,  as  well  as  to  future  generations." 

U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  "Global  Climate  Change: 

A Plea  for  Dialogue,  Prudence,  and  the  Common  Good",  2001 


"...One  cannot  use  with  impunity  the  different  categories  of 
beings,  whether  living  or  inanimate,  animals,  plants,  the 
natural  elements,  simply  as  one  wishes,  according  to  one's 
own  economic  needs.  On  the  contrary,  one  must  take  into 
account  the  nature  of  each  being  and  of  its  mutual  connection 
in  an  ordered  system,  which  is  precisely  the  'cosmos'..." 
Pope  John  Paid  II,  Solicitudo  Rei  Socialis  (On  Social  Concern),  1987 


awareness  that  if  nothing  is  done 
soon,  many  important  water 
sources  will  be  lost.  The  numbers 
are  alarming: 

• 1.2  billion  people  do  not 
have  access  to  potable  water; 

• 2.4  billion  people  do  not 
have  adequate  sanitation  ser- 
vices; 

• 2 million  children  die  each 
year  because  of  water-related 
illnesses. 

The  ever-increasing  competi- 
tion for  this  basic  resource  affects 
principally  the  poor,  and  above  all 
the  women  and  girls  who  walk 
long  distances  in  search  of  water. 

This  reality  is  made  worse  by 
armed  conflicts.  The  United 
States'  interest  in  the  important  oil 
resources  of  Iraq  is  known.  But  it 
is  not  only  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East  that  threatens  the  planet's 
resources  and  contaminates  our 
environment: 

"Today,  any  form  of  war  on 
a global  scale  would  lead  to 
incalculable  ecological  damage. 
But  even  local  or  regional  wars, 
however  limited,  not  only 
destroy  human  life  and  social 
structures,  but  also  damage  the 


land,  ruining  crops  and  vegeta- 
tion as  well  as  poisoning  the 
soil  and  water."  (Pope  John  Paul 
II,  Message  for  Peace,  1990) 

The  big  question  is:  Are  the 
world's  political,  economic  and 
financial  leaders  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  a different  development,  a 
truly  human  development,  with  a 
sustainable  use  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  nature  provides  us? 
Without  sustainable  use,  nature 
will  deteriorate  and  without 
nature,  humanity  cannot  survive. 
In  this  moment  of  world  history, 
we  not  only  have  to  listen  to  the 
clamour  of  the  poor  for  bread  and 
dignity,  but  we  also  have  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  Earth.  At  an  acceler- 
ated rate,  it  is  losing  its  capacity  to 
feed  and  care  for  all  life.oo 

Laura  Vargas  is  director  of  the 
Peruvian  Catholic  Bishops'  social 
action  commission.  This  article  was 
translated  by  Armella  Sonntag,  a 
former  Scarboro  lay  missioner. 
Armella  does  Spanish  to  English 
translation  and  can  be  reached  at 
long  uagel  i nk@sasktel  .net. 
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Swimming  in  the  wider  culture 

The  struggle  to  preserve  the  culture  and  ecological  wisdom 
op  tribal  Filipinos...  An  interview  with  Bishop  Francisco  Claver 


By  Fiona  Connelly 

In  1980,  Bishop  Francisco  Claver 
welcomed  Scarboro  missioners  to  his 
diocese  of  Malaybalay  in  the  South- 
ern Philippines.  An  outspoken  critic 
of  martial  law  imposed  by  the  Mar- 
cos dictatorship  in  those  days,  he  has 
championed  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
the  Church's  role  in  promoting  social 
justice,  basic  Christian  communities, 
and  nonviolence  as  the  way  to  bring 
about  true  and  lasting  social  and 
political  change. 

An  architectural  wonder  of 
the  world  exists  high  in 
the  Cordillera  mountain 
range  of  the  northern  Philippines. 
Rising  as  "stairways  to  heaven" 
and  spanning  20,000  hectares 
(49,400  acres),  the  rice  terraces  of 
Luzon  are  a living  testament  to 
the  engineering  and  creative 
genius  of  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants of  the  area.  Using  hand 
tools,  simple  building  materials 
like  stones,  sand  and  clay,  and 
elaborate  forms  of  irrigation, 
these  still-functioning  rice  pad- 
dies were  painstakingly  carved 
out  of  harsh  terrain  by  Ifugao 
tribespeople. 

"No  one  knows  how  old  the 
terraces  are,"  says  Bishop  Francis- 
co Claver,  an  anthropologist. 
"Some  say  4,000  years,  but  no 
tests  like  carbon  dating  have  ever 
been  done  to  verify  this." 

The  rice  terraces  now  attract 
awestruck  tourists  to  the  area,  but 
this  superficial  popularity  misses 
the  deep  meaning  the  terraces 
have  for  the  indigenous  peoples 
who  built  them.  "If  you  destroy 
the  terraces,  you  will  destroy 
their  culture,"  says  Bishop 


The  rice  terraces  of  Luzon,  high  in  the  Cordillera  mountain 
range  of  northern  Philippines,  are  a living  testament  to  the 
engineering  and  creative  genius  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of 
the  area. 


Claver,  the  first  person  of  indige- 
nous background  to  be  named  a 
bishop  in  the  Philippines. 

For  centuries  these  vertical 
gardens  have  provided  the  Ifugao 
with  their  main  livelihood.  In 
turn,  aware  of  how  their  food 
relies  on  clean  water,  they  have 
fiercely  protected  both  the  ter- 
races and  the  watershed  that 
feeds  their  irrigation  systems. 
"Water  is  their  whole  life,"  Bish- 
op Claver  reflects.  "They  are 
scientists;  they  know  the  connec- 
tion between  conserving  the 
forests  and  preserving  water. 
They  have  had  this  ecological 
concern  from  the  beginning." 

The  indigenous  communities 
have  successfully  resisted  the 
incursions  of  mining  companies 


interested  in  the 
rick  deposits  of 
copper  and  gold. 

In  neighbouring 
provinces,  these 
same  companies  Bishop  Francisco 
have  polluted  local  Claver. 
waterways  with  the 
poisonous  byprod- 
ucts of  the  mining  process. 

Today  the  fight  to  preserve  the 
terraces  faces  a new  threat.  "The 
people  are  fighting  now  to  save 
their  forests  from  being  turned 
into  farms,  because  once  the 
forests  go,  so  does  the  water," 
says  the  Bishop.  In  addition,  the 
chemical  fertilizers  used  on  such 
farms  will  pollute  local  water. 

"Then  when  the  local  farmer 
takes  his  carabao  (water  buffalo) 
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Midday  thirst 

A reflection  on  John  4: 1 -42 

By  Andre  Myre 


to  drink  at  the  stream,  it  falls  ill." 

The  economics  of  the  terraces 
also  weigh  against  their  survival. 
Whereas  two  crops  can  be  harvest- 
ed from  lowland  rice  fields  each 
year,  only  one  crop  can  be  taken 
from  the  terraces  annually. 

Now  less  essential  for  the  pro- 
vision of  food,  the  rice  terraces  are 
still  crucial  for  the  preservation  of 
culture.  Bishop  Claver  says,  "The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  people 
have  been  educated  as  doctors, 
teachers  and  nurses;  not  to  work 
in  the  fields.  They  have  lost  a 
sense  of  the  ecological  balance  that 
is  needed."  Sadly,  without  the 
involvement  of  a new  generation, 
the  terraces  are  beginning  to  dete- 
riorate. 

"How  do  you  solve  this  prob- 
lem?" Bishop  Claver  asks.  "With 
development  as  the  world  defines 
it,  we  educate  people  out  of  their 
culture.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
only  way  to  preserve  the  terraces 
is  to  keep  the  people  poor." 

"Our  success  depends  on  the 
people  of  the  diocese,"  he  says. 
"And  we  are  beginning  to  see  a 
wider  ecological  consciousness. 

We  are  in  our  poverty,  but  we  still 
have  our  environment.  Through 
the  Catholic  schools  there  are 
some  things  we  can  preserve  so 
the  culture  is  not  completely 
destroyed — so  that  we  may  swim 
in  the  wider  culture  but  not  lose 
the  identity  of  our  tribal 
culture. 

Fiona  Connelly  is  materials  officer 
for  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organiza- 
tion for  Development  and  Peace. 


It  is  midday.  Not  the  best  time  to  fetch  water.  Even  with  the  jug 
covering  her  head,  the  sun  is  wicked.  There  is  one  advantage;  this 
won't  take  long  as  there  should  be  no  one  at  the  well.  But  there  is 
someone.  A man.  She  moves  forward.  It  is  a stranger.  She  fills  her  jug. 
Before  she  has  taken  a step  he  speaks  to  her,  asking  for  a drink.  She 
freezes.  No  matter  who  he  is,  he  must  realize  that  he  cannot  speak  to 
someone  he  doesn't  know.  What  will 
people  say  if  they  see  this? 

She  approaches  him  with  the  jug. 

He  drinks.  Looking  at  her,  he  asks  if  she 
is  thirsty.  An  odd  question  since  he  sees 
that  her  jug  is  full.  No,  he  wants  to  talk 
to  her  of  life,  of  her  thirst  for  happiness. 

She  trembles.  No  one  has  ever 
asked  her  if  she  is  happy.  No  one  has 
ever  asked  her  about  this  thirst  that 
devours  her,  this  emptiness  that  makes 
her  dizzy,  this  yearning  to  possess  that 
pushes  her  towards  and  away  from 
everyone.  No  one  has  ever  talked  to  her 
about  these  things.  No  one  except  this 
stranger,  this  Jew,  who  asks  her  what 
she  thirsts  for  in  life.  She  is  stunned. 

Who  does  he  think  he  is?  Her  husband? 

She  has  no  husband.  They  all 
abandoned  her  once  she  was  of  no  more 
use  to  them.  He  tells  her  he  knows  this. 

He  is  a prophet!  What  must  he  think  of 
her? 

Quick,  change  the  subject.  Talk 
about  religion:  "Where  is  the  best  place 
to  meet  God,  on  your  mountain  or 
mine?"  He  smiles.  Did  she  just  say 
something  silly? 

It  is  at  the  heart  of  such  thirst  that 
we  encounter  God,  he  says.  For  on  this 
day  of  thirst,  a midday  thirst,  a cruel 
thirst — a thirst  that  brings  suffering, 

humiliation — we  encounter  God.  Whoever  tastes  of  the  water  that 
quenches  such  thirst,  blesses  that  thirst. 


Andre  Myre  is  a biblical  scholar  in  Montreal.  This  reflection,  zvritteri 
originally  in  French,  was  translated  by  Marg  Bacott. 
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Privatizing  life 

For  the  people  of  Malawi , private  ownership  of  public  water  services 

GOES  AGAINST  THEIR  TRADITIONS  OF  SHARING  AND  COMMUNITY 


Mrs.  Silumbu,  carrying  her  son  Joseph,  fills  her  water  pail  at  a communal  tap. 
Two  young  women  wait  their  turn.  St.  Patrick's  compound,  Rumphi,  Malawi. 


//T  A 7 ater  is  synonymous 
to  life,  to  sacred- 
ness. To  privatize 
life  is  incomprehensible,"  says 
Ndumanene  Silungwe,  psycholo- 
gy lecturer  at  the  St.  John  of  God 
College  of  Mental  Health  Sciences 
in  Mzuzu,  a city  in  northern 
Malawi.  For  Malawians,  privati- 
zation of  water — allowing  private 
companies  to  manage  and  control 
water  services — is  a deliberate 
destruction  of  life  itself.  It  goes 
against  the  Malawian  traditions 
of  togetherness  ( ukaliro  wakupwel- 
eran  or  nenenamene),  solidarity 
( umoza ),  and  interdependence 
( kunkalilana ).  These  traditions 
require  that  community  members 
care  for  and  look  after  each 
other's  needs  and  interests. 

Today,  in  this  small  country  in 
East  Central  Africa,  these  values 
are  being  challenged. 

Malawi  is  considered  one  of 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  world 
with  its  financial  wealth  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a few  elite. 
The  majority  of  Malawi's  11  mil- 
lion residents  lack  basic  health, 
sanitation  and  education  services, 
and  more  than  14  percent  of  the 
population  is  infected  with 
HIV / AIDS.  One  in  five  children 
dies  before  the  age  of  five  from 
HIV/ AIDS,  and  from  malaria  and 
other  water-borne  diseases. 

Only  32  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion have  access  to  safe  water 
within  a kilometre  of  their  homes 
and  most  people  live  without 
indoor  plumbing.  In  urban  areas, 
a communal  water  tap  is  shared 
among  20  or  more  families  who 
pay  for  their  water  by  the  pail  or 


through  metres. 

In  rural  areas,  people  walk 
many  kilometres  to  a borehole 
(small  well)  for  clean  water. 
Women  and  girls  traditionally 
bear  this  burden  of  fetching  the 
family's  water,  carrying  it  in  large 
aluminum  pails  on  their  heads. 
We  often  see  children  carrying 
water  in  large  plastic  containers 
from  small  stagnant  streams  or 
sloughs.  Many  of  these  water 
sources  have  become  contaminat- 
ed due  to  a lack  of  funds  or  train- 
ing for  proper  maintenance. 

In  response  to  poor  fiscal  per- 
formance of  publicly-managed 
services,  the  government  has 
been  developing  plans  to  priva- 
tize its  water  system.  The  Min- 


istry of  Water  Development,  with 
funding  from  the  World  Bank,  is 
carrying  out  a comprehensive 
study  of  the  water  boards  in  the 
two  largest  cities,  Lilongwe  and 
Blantyre.  The  plan  is  to  introduce 
a regulatory  framework  to  set 
water  tariffs,  while  allowing  for  a 
more  commercial  operation. 

These  trends  greatly  concern 
our  colleagues,  Isabella  Msolorn- 
ba,  principal,  and  Alex  Nkosi, 
pastoral  counsellor,  at  the  St.  John 
of  God  College  in  Mzuzu.  Botli 
live  in  the  city  where  communal 
taps  are  the  norm.  In  1998,  the 
government  in  Blantyre  raised 
water  prices  so  high  that  many 
people  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
water  at  the  communal  taps.  The 
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By  Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme 


people  returned  to  abandoned 
and  contaminated  sloughs  and 
wells,  which  caused  a cholera 
outbreak.  We  listened  as  Alex  and 
Isabella  expressed  their  concern 
that  with  privatization  there  will 
be  more  rising  prices  and  no 
leniency  for  outstanding  bills.  The 
result  would  be  frequent  water 
shut-offs  and  expensive  re-con- 
nections. 

With  or  without  privatization 
of  water,  the  availability  of  clean 
water  resources  is  not  likely  to 
improve  for  the  poor  or  those  in 
rural  areas.  Government  water 
programs  are  not  aimed  at  these 
difficult  to  reach  areas  because  of 
the  high  costs.  Village  leaders 
have  told  us  that  they  look  to 
Church  and  non-governmental 
organizations  to  assist  their  com- 
munities. 

One  of  these  organizations  is 
the  Christian  Service  Committee 
comprised  of  28  Christian  Church- 
es in  Malawi.  Their  Water  and 
Sanitation  Program  is  aimed  at 
improving  the  livelihood  of  rural 
communities  in  Malawi  by  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  water  borne 
diseases,  reducing  the  burden  on 
women  and  girls,  and  assisting 
villages  in  managing  their  water 
sources. 

Women  are  a majority  on  these 
village  water  management  com- 
mittees, according  to  Ms.  Chisono 
Gunda  of  the  Christian  Service 
Committee:  "Because  women  are 
most  affected  by  the  hardship  of 
distant  water  sources,  they're 
most  likely  to  get  behind  the  pro- 
ject." 

Like  all  Malawians,  our  col- 


leagues in  Mzuzu  remain  connect- 
ed with  the  villages  where  they 
were  born  and  raised,  returning 
often  and  doing  what  they  can  to 
help  the  community.  They  speak 
of  women  and  children  in  the 
village  arising  each  morning  to 
gather  water  together  from  a com- 
mon water  source. 

For  African  Christians,  the 
concept  of  family  and  community 
is  at  the  heart  of  their  understand- 
ing of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  and 
Eucharist.  They  live  core  values  of 
interdependence  and  solidarity, 
sharing  life  together  cooperative- 
ly. For  the  gentle  people  of 
Malawi,  the  "warm  heart  of 
Africa,"  privatization  of  water  is 
privatization  of  life,  which  goes 
against  their  lived  experience  of 
faith  and  community.00 

Scarboro  lay  missioners  Ray  and 
Beverley  Vantomme  were  first  mis- 
sioned to  Malawi  in  January  1996. 
They  work  in  health  care  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  St.  John  of  God  Hospi- 
taller Brothers. 


For  reflection: 

• What  does  privatization  of 
water  mean  to  us  as  followers 
of  Jesus,  as  Canadian  Christians 
in  solidarity  with  the  poor  in 
Malawi  and  other  developing 
countries? 

• How  does  this  touch  our 
sense  of  Christian  community, 
our  sense  of  Eucharist? 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of 
mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a 
very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life. 

Our  Gift  Annuities 
start  at  5.85%  and, 
depending  on 
your  age,  can  gi 
as  much  as  10%  a 
year  for  life. 

Your  payments 
could  be  up  to 
100%  tax  free. 


Providing  yourself 
income  for  life 
helping  Scarboro  Missions 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order 
our  Gift  Annuity  brochure 
explaining  more  about  our 
Gift  Annuities,  contact  the  Trea- 
surer's Office,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scar- 
borough, ON,  M1M  1M4,  Ph: 
416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 

Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Email: 
to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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A blessed  gift 

Living  among  the  poor  in  Malawi , I have  learned  to  appreciate 


THE  GIFT  OF  WATER , A GIFT  I TOOK  FOR  GRANTED  IN  CANADA 


By  Mary  Olenick 


While  living  in  Canada,  it 
never  crossed  my  mind 
how  much  I took  for 
granted  a constant  supply  of 
clean  water  I could  be  assured  of 
water  every  time  I turned  on  a 
tap.  And  I could  always  flush  the 
toilet. 

I recognized  the  loss  of  this 
unheralded  privilege  when  I 
came  to  Malawi  as  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  in  2000.  One  of  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  area  that  I 
live  in  is  the  lack  of  a constant 
supply  of  water  as  well  as  clean 
water.  It  was  not  just  a matter  of 
adapting  to  this  reality,  I now  had 
to  plan  part  of  each  day  around 
the  task  of  obtaining  water. 

Water  to  the  compound  is 
piped  by  gravity  into  three  tanks 
from  a river  up  in  the  mountains 
about  seven  kilometres  away.  The 
water  supply  is  turned  on  in  the 
morning  and  later  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  the  whole 
community  fills  their  pails.  Some- 
times the  pipes  break  and  we  are 
without  water  for  a few  days. 

Through  overseas  donations, 
we  now  have  eavestroughs  on 
some  of  the  houses  in  our  com- 
pound so  people  can  catch  rain- 
water, which  is  much  cleaner 
than  the  water  from  the  taps.  I 
often  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  put  out  pails  when  I hear 
the  rains  start. 

For  me,  the  most  difficult 
aspect  of  not  having  a constant 
supply  of  water  is  not  being  able 
to  flush  the  toilet.  I remember  the 
day  1 saved  dishwater  to  recycle 
for  the  toilet.  Instead  of  pouring  it 
into  the  toilet  bowl,  I poured  it 


Filling  their 
St.  Patrick's 


into  the  tank.  A short 
while  later  the  tank 
was  covered  in  ants, 
attracted  by  the  smell 
of  food  in  the  water.  I 
never  made  that  mis- 
take again. 

Sometimes  days  go 
by  without  my  being 
able  to  take  a shower. 

Either  the  water  is  not 
on  or  the  water  pres- 
sure is  not  strong 
enough.  When  I was 
preparing  to  come  to 
Malawi,  I wondered 
how  I would  adjust  to 
cold  showers.  Surpris- 
ingly, I soon  got  used 
to  them  and  quite 
enjoy  them  now. 

Despite  these 
adjustments,  I consid- 
er myself  fortunate 
because  most  local 
people  do  not  have  running 
water  in  their  homes  like  I do. 
They  get  their  water  from  a com- 
mon tap.  If  the  water  is  off,  they 
fetch  water  from  the  nearby  river. 
Very  few  boil  the  water  before 
drinking,  as  they  cannot  afford 
the  extra  wood  for  the  fire. 

Coolman,  a young  man  who 
works  for  me,  often  comes  to  my 
house  to  get  water  to  wash  with 
or  to  cook  his  supper.  Because  he 
is  away  at  school  all  day,  he  can- 
not replenish  his  own  supply  of 
water  when  the  taps  are  turned 
on.  It  is  at  times  like  these  when 
the  reality  of  having  to  share  a 
very  basic  need  with  others  has  a 
very  strong  impact  on  my  views. 

Sometimes  I try  to  imagine 


buckets  at  the  communal  water  tap. 
compound,  Rumphi,  Malawi. 


myself  in  the  shoes  of  the  women 
here:  If  I was  the  one  who  had  to 
settle  for  any  type  of  water 
because  I was  thirsty,  even 
though  this  water  sometimes 
made  me  sick.  If  I was  the  one 
who  had  to  ask  a neighbour  for 
water  because  I had  none  and 
needed  to  wash.  If  I was  the  one 
who  had  no  water  to  cook  supper 
for  my  family  and  had  to  ask  a 
neighbour  to  share  some  of  their 
water  so  we  could  eat.  In  all  hon- 
esty, I am  not  sure  I could  accept 
things  quite  so  humbly  as  the 
women  here. 

When  I return  to  Canada  I will 
look  at  water  in  a whole  new  way 
and  remember  my  neighbours 
and  friends  in  Malawi  who  strug- 
gle for  this  blessed  gift  of  life.°° 
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Drinking  mindfully 

A GROUP  REFLECTION  ON  THE  VALUE  AND  WONDERS  OF  WATER 

Items  needed:  a clear  glass  pitcher  of  cold  water,  a clear  glass  cup  for  each  participant, 
plants,  flowers,  diving  mask,  toothbrush,  soap  or  any  other  water  related  items. 


Begin  by  pouring  water  into  each  person's  glass. 
Leader:  Take  a sip  of  water,  focusing  on  how  it 
feels  as  it  enters  your  mouth  and  as  you  swallow. 

The  hydrogen  that  makes  up  your  water  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  universe.  It  is  older  than  the  Earth 
itself.  Water  now  covers  three  quarters  of  our  planet.  It 
is  frozen  in  polar  icecaps,  fills  oceans  and  lakes,  and 
flows  in  rivers  and  streams.  Earth  is  the  only  planet  in 
our  solar  system  that  has  liquid  water  on  its  surface. 
Water  is  our  planet's  lifeblood. 

Leader:  Take  another  sip  and  reflect  on  our  blue 
planet. 

The  first  living  cell.  Earth's  first  life,  swam  in  primor- 
dial waters  just  as  each  of  us  swam  in  the  waters  of 
our  mother's  womb.  The  salty  taste  of  our  blood 
reminds  us  of  the  saline  seas.  Just  as  water  travels  the 
Earth,  the  water  in  our  bodies  moves  from  cell  to  cell, 
carrying  necessary  nutrients  and  removing  wastes. 
Water  is  essential  to  life. 

Leader:  Take  another  sip  and  reflect  on  the 
miracle  of  water. 

/ magine  waking  up  on  a bright  sunny  morning.You 
turn  on  the  kitchen  tap  but  nothing  happens.  No  water 
flows.  You  check  every  tap,  indoors  and  out.  They  are 
all  dry.  You  look  in  the  fridge  and  in  every  cupboard 
and  find  no  bottled  water.  You  see  the  morning  paper 
on  the  kitchen  table  and  quickly  read  the  headline 
news.  There  has  been  a major  accident  in  your  town. 
The  government  has  declared  a state  of  emergency. 
Roads  are  closed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a map 
showing  the  locations  of  emergency  water  stations. 
Your  heart  sinks  as  you  realize  you  and  your  family 
will  have  to  walk  over  two  kilometres  for  water. 

Water  has  suddenly  become  a precious  commodity. 
You  can  no  longer  take  it  for  granted. 

How  will  your  life  be  affected? 

Who  will  collect  the  water? 

How  often  will  you  have  to  go  for  water? 

What  will  you  no  longer  be  able  to  do? 

Leader:  Take  another  sip  and  reflect  on  how  you 
have  taken  water  for  granted. 


In  the  majority  of  the  world,  having  enough  water  to 
survive  is  a constant  worry.  Women  and  children  are 
responsible  for  getting  the  household  water.  This  can 
take  as  much  as  six  hours  a day,  leaving  little  time  for 
schooling,  earning  money  or  caring  for  one's  family. 

As  well,  carrying  heavy  loads  of  water  can  cause  seri- 
ous health  problems. 

Leader:  Imagine  you  have  just  walked  six  hours 
barefoot  in  the  hot  sun  to  fetch  the  water  in  your 
glass.  Now  take  another  sip. 

Water  brings  life,  but  it  can  also  bring  death,  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  diarrhea.  As  you  drink  this  water,  be 
assured  it  is  cleaner  than  the  water  available  to  our 
sisters  and  brothers  in  the  majority  world. 

Leader:  Take  a sip  and  be  grateful  for  clean  water. 

Water  gives  many  gifts.  We  are  relaxed  and  comfort- 
ed by  a warm  bath,  refreshed  by  a summer  swim  and 
invigorated  by  an  ocean  breeze.  Our  skates  and  skis, 
toboggans  and  snowboards  travel  over  water  trans- 
formed by  cold.  Our  souls  are  fed  by  the  magnificence 
of  a waterfall,  the  serenity  of  a lakeside  sunset,  the 
companionship  of  a gurgling  stream. 

Leader:  Take  a sip  and  reflect  on  the  sacredness  of 
water. 

The  last  book  of  the  Bible  ends  with  these  words: 
"And  let  everyone  who  is  thirsty  come. 

Let  anyone  who  wishes 

take  the  water  of  life  as  a gift."  (Revelation  22:17) 

Leader:  As  you  finish  your  glass,  be  mindful  of  all 
that  we  have  reflected  on.  Think  of  those  who 
have  no  access  to  water. 


You  may  wish  to  end  with  a prayer,  a song,  or  a moment  of 
silence,  followed  by  a time  for  participants  to  express  their 
thoughts  or  feelings  on  the  meditation. 

Adapted  from  text  written  by  Marika  Ince,  Development 
& Peace  member,  Burlington,  Ontario. 
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It  may  change  your  life  forever 


Walk  with  us... 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I I MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  EH  LAITY  In  MISSION 


Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 
M1M  1M4;  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

I. ay  MISSIONER  PROGRAM:  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Ext.  213,  265;  Email:  lmo@scarboromissions.ca 
Priest  MISSIONER  program:  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Ext.  250;  Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 


www.se a o io  n s.  c a 


Scarboro  Missions  recognizes 
the  importance  of  privacy  and 
is  committed  to  handling  any 
personal  data  that  you  give  to 
us  in  a respectful  and  lawful 
manner.  Personal  information 
of  our  benefactors  will  not  be 
shared  or  sold  to  any  other 
organization,  but  will  be  used 
for  our  internal  purposes  only. 
The  full  text  of  our  Privacy 
Policy  is  available  on  request. 


Imagine... 

Working  among  the  peoples 
of  Malawi,  in  the  training  of 
health  professionals.  Lay 
missioner  Beverley  Vantomme 
(photo  above)  and  her 
husband  Ray  work  in  health 
care  in  collaboration  with  the 
St.  John  of  God  Hospitaller 
Brothers.  Walk  with  us... 


A Canadian  Catholic  mission  community  serving  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


Imagine... 

Being  a priest 
missioner  like  Fr. 
Lou  Quinn  witness- 
ing to  the  reign  of 
God  among  the 
peoples  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Walk  with  us... 


Christmas 


APPEAL  ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


Dear  partner  in  mission , 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


Serving  in  faith 

Guided  by  the  Spirit 

SCARBORO  LAITY  IN  MISSION 


Share  the  goodness  that  lies 
within  your  heart,  and  you 
shall  find  happiness.  This 
was  our  experience  this  past 
summer.  Many  of  Scarboro's 
priest  and  lay  missioners  were 
home,  as  well  as  some  past  mis- 
sioners, sharing  their  personal 
stories  and  experiences  of  mis- 
sion. We  are  blessed.  Those 
blessings  continue  to  flow  and 
multiply,  as  you  will  read  in 
"Where  are  they  now?"  featur- 
ing some  of  our  former  mission- 
ers. Their  lives  continue  to  be 
motivated  by  their  cross-cul- 
tural experience  as  Scarboro  lay 
missioners. 

Our  very  sincere  thanks  to 
Kathy  VanLoon  as  she  gathers, 
edits  and  creatively  captures  the 
essence  of  these  stories,  experi- 
ences and  pictures  to  produce 
this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine. 

We  share  with  you  some  of 
the  joys  and  challenges, 
heartaches  too,  flowing  from 
our  life-changing  experiences  as 
missioners  walking  in  other 
lands  and  cultures.  Each  story 
reveals  a unique  experience  of 
God.  We  each  have  special  gifts 
that  we  take  with  us  on  our 
mission  journey — whether  our 
journey  is  one  of  quiet  presence 
or  active  service.  At  times,  we 
do  not  think  about  the  impact 
these  gifts  have  on  the 
"other" — the  peoples  to  whom 
we  are  sent.  I am  convinced  that 
it  is  the  Spirit  who  guides  us  in 
our  journey  and  puts  us  where 


we  are  supposed  to  be  at  any 
given  time...  Serving  in  faith, 
guided  by  the  Spirit. 

The  Scarboro  lay  mission 
program  has  been  growing 
steadily  over  the  past  number  of 
years.  In  total  we  are  27,  with  22 
serving  overseas  and  five  assist- 
ing in  mission  administration 
here  at  Scarboro's  central  house 
in  Toronto.  As  Dean  Riley,  a 
past  missioner  and  summer 
visitor  to  Scarboro  noted:  "We 
are  scattered  around  the  globe 
and  some  have  never  even  met, 
yet  we  are  inextricably  bound 
together  by  faith  and  commit- 
ment— sharing  a common 
vision." 

Regretfully,  we  will  not  be 
offering  the  formation  program 
in  2005  as  there  are  insufficient 
candidates  to  present  a success- 
ful program.  However,  three 
people  have  been  formally 
accepted  and  have  generously 
agreed  to  enter  the  2006  pro- 
gram. They  come  in  a spirit  well 
described  by  another  summer 
visitor  and  former  lay  missioner 
Lorraine  Reaume:  "I  have 
learned  to  trust  our  marvelous 
God  who  lures  us  to  new  life  in 
mysterious  ways." 

So  we  continue  this  wonder- 
ful journey  in  faith  and  trust, 
thanking  God  for  our  Scarboro 
community,  for  our  families, 
and  for  you,  our  friends  and 
benefactors,  who  make  this 
journey  possible.^ 
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The  diary  of  a reluctant  journaler 


By  Barbara  Michie 


A GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FOUR-MONTH  JOURNEY  THROUGH  SCARBORO'S 
LAY  MISSION  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 


Celebrating  a great  soccer  match  played  by  the  Scarboro  community: 
priests,  laity,  and  the  Latin  American  and  Korean  missioners  living  at 
Scarboro  while  in  Canada  to  learn  English.  Background  L-R:  Estrela 
DeSousa,  seminarian  Wilian  Gerardo  Rojano  Moya,  Mike  Hiebert,  Kate 
O'Donnell;  Foreground  L-R:  Fr.  Hyo  Jun  Kwon,  seminarian  Jose  Ivan 
Campana  Suarez,  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Fr.  Yu  Sung  Lee,  Fr.  Kwang  Kee  Park. 


JANUARY  3,  2004:  I've  never  been  very 
faithful  in  keeping  a journal,  but  this  is  a 
time  of  discernment  and  it  should  be 
helpful  to  keep  a record.  Besides,  friends 
have  given  me  several  journals  as  an 
incentive,  so  I must  make  a good  effort. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions finally,  but  I'm  so  tired  from  pack- 
ing up  my  house  and  from  lack  of  sleep. 

When  my  daughter  Erin  drove  me  here, 
we  received  such  a warm  welcome  from 
everyone.  I'm  glad  Erin  was  able  to 
meet  some  of  the  Scarboro  community. 

JANUARY  6:  I've  met  the  other  members 
of  our  group  of  lay  candidates:  Kate, 

Estrela  and  Mike.  At  morning  prayer, 
we  each  presented  a symbol  that  repre- 
sents why  we  came  to  Scarboro  and  what  mission 
means  to  us.  Kate  and  I presented  our  symbols  with 
tears.  I suppose  my  emotions  are  very  near  the  sur- 
face because  I've  said  so  many  goodbyes  to  friends 
and  family  lately. 

JANUARY  10:  Mary  Olenick,  a Scarboro  lay  missioner 
working  in  Malawi,  is  home  for  a visit.  She  took  me 
to  meet  the  Munthali  family  in  Toronto.  They  shared 
stories  of  growing  up  in  Malawi  and  gave  us  a great 
Malawian  dinner.  With  their  help,  I expect  to  learn 
something  of  the  Tumbuka  language  in  the  next  three 
months,  before  I begin  work  there. 


MARCH  12:  Too  many  dull,  rainy  days.  I was  watch- 
ing the  traffic  racing  by  outside  and  feeling  a bit 
down  in  the  dumps.  But  then  Kate  and  I went  to  do 
our  outreach  at  Birchmount  Residence,  a shelter  for 
homeless  senior  men.  Several  residents  were  eager  to 
do  crafts  and  visit  with  us.  It  made  my  day,  remind- 
ing me  how  much  we  receive  when  we  think  we  are 
doing  something  for  others. 

MARCH  21:  I think  Celeah,  my  granddaughter, 
enjoyed  her  visit  this  weekend.  It  was  good  to  have 
her  and  her  parents  here.  I know  I will  miss  my  fam- 
ily the  most  when  I go  overseas. 


Ff  BRUARY  14:  The  workshops  are  more  interesting 
and  challenging  than  I expected.  At  first  I wondered 
why  we  needed  as  much  as  four  months  of  prepara- 
tion. Now  I wonder  how  I will  learn  enough  in  such  a 
short  time. 

February  16:  This  evening  there  was  a surprise 
birthday  party  for  Kate  and  me,  as  we  were  both 
born  on  the  same  day.  Lots  of  fun  and  no  doubt  the 
only  time  I'll  hear  "I  lappy  Birthday"  sung  to  me  in 
Spanish  and  Korean  by  the  Latin  American  and 
Korean  missioners  slaying  at  Scarboro  Missions 
while  they  learn  English. 


APRIL  12:  The  Easter  Triduum  at  Scarboro  was  won- 
derful. I'm  glad  I could  play  the  organ  to  help  in  the 
celebrations.  Delighted  to  receive  a visit  from  Erin 
this  weekend. 

APRIL  28:  Our  retreat  at  Mount  Alverno  will  be  over 
tomorrow,  and  how  it  has  flown.  Walks  around  the 
property  have  been  thoughtful  and  refreshing,  and 
Scripture  questions  brought  valuable  insights. 

May  2:  Our  missioning  was  beautiful.  1 was  hoping 
I wouldn't  cry,  and  instead  my  sister  did.  It  will  take 
a while  to  realize  I'm  actually  a Scarboro  missioner 
now.oo 
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A new  understanding 

By  Estrela  DeSousa 

Since  I came  to  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, my  eyes  have  opened  to  a 
new  world  of  mission  that  I never 
knew  existed.  The  four-month  lay 
mission  preparation  program 
made  me  aware  of  issues  facing 
the  world  community.  Our  studies 
in  such  subjects  as  a deepening 
spiritual  life,  prayer.  Scripture, 
interfaith  dialogue  and  adapting  to 
another  culture,  helped  me  to 
understand  the  world  of  mission. 

But  it  was  not  all  work.  We  had 
a lot  of  fun  as  well.  The  first  couple 
of  weeks  we  had  many  get-togeth- 
ers to  get  to  know  each  other.  Most 
weekends  were  free  time.  Being 
from  Western  Canada,  I often 
spent  this  time  exploring  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

Our  training  for  mission  also 
included  volunteering  at  Toronto 
centres  for  the  homeless  and  others 
living  in  difficult  situations.  Each 
week  I visited  Our  Place,  a drop-in 
centre  for  people  who  experience 
mental  health  issues.  The  Our 
Place  community  welcomed  me 
with  great  enthusiasm.  They  are 
friendly,  warm,  loving  people  who 
enjoy  playing  cards,  talking  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  just  having  fun 
together. 

At  the  end  of  our  training,  we 
took  part  in  a missioning 
ceremony,  a beautiful  celebration 
of  being  sent  to  mission  in  another 
land.  Some  of  my  friends  from  Our 
Place  came  to  share  this  joyous 
event  with  me. 

Joining  Scarboro  Missions, 
being  part  of  this  wonderful  fam- 
ily, has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  experience  a life  of  community, 
of  giving  and  sharing,  as  Jesus  and 
the  disciples  lived.oo 


Missioning  2004 

At  their  missioning  on  May  2,  2004,  four  new  Scarboro  lay  missioners 
read  the  following  statements  and  signed  their  commitments  to  serve 
overseas.  Recognizing  that  it  is  the  local  church  that  sends  its  members 
to  mission,  ceremonies  were  also  held  at  their  home  parishes  later  in  May. 


Barbara  Michie  of  Holy  Rosary  Parish,  Wyoming,  Ontario 


With  deep  gratitude  to  God  for  the  love  and  support  of  my 
family,  friends,  parishioners  and  the  Scarboro  community, 

I commit  myself  to  walk  as  a Scarboro  missioner  with  the  people 
of  Malawi  for  the  next  three  years.  I pray  for  the  grace  to  share, 
learn,  grow  and  serve  as  a follower  of  Jesus  with  the  help  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Barbara  is  now  teaching  at  a secondary  school  in  Rumphi,  Malawi. 


Michael  Hiebert  ofSt.  Joseph's  Parish,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 


In  the  presence  of  God,  family,  friends  and  the  Scarboro  com- 
munity, I commit  myself  to  journey  with  the  people  of  Ecuador 
for  three  years  as  a lay  missioner.  I give  thanks  to  God  for  all 
those  who  have  helped  me  reach  this  point  in  my  life  and 
promise  to  share  all  of  my  God-given  talents  with  the  people  of 
Ecuador. 

^ Mike  is  enrolled  in  language  school  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  and 
lives  with  a host  family. 


Estrela  DeSousa  ofSt.  Patrick's  Parish,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

In  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  I commit  myself  to  three  years' 
service  as  a lay  missioner  in  Guyana.  God  has  been  preparing 
me  for  this  time  in  my  life  when  I can  share  the  gifts  that  God  has 
given  me.  May  God  guide  and  help  me  always. 

<^S  Estrela  now  works  in  Georgetown,  Guyana,  teaching  sewing  skills 
and  budgeting  to  local  women,  and  volunteering  at  an  orphanage. 

Kate  O’Donnell  ofst.  Michael's  Parish,  Danville,  Ontario 

With  peace  in  my  heart,  I make  this  commitment  to  Scarboro 
Missions  to  be  with  the  people  of  Guyana  for  the  next  three 
years.  As  I walk  with  the  Guyanese  people,  it  is  my  desire,  with 
God's  grace,  to  be  a vessel  of  God's  loving  presence  and  to  serve 
in  any  way  that  I can.  I pray  that  I would  act  justly,  love  tenderly 
and  walk  humbly  with  my  God  (Micah  6:8). 

It  is  with  trust  in  God,  and  the  love  and  prayerful  support  of 
family  and  friends,  that  I go  forward  with  confidence.  I invite  all  of  you  to 
journey  with  me  and  together  we  can  bring  alive  the  words  of  Jesus:  "I 
have  come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full"  (John  10:10). 

^ Kate  is  now  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana,  working  in  prison,  hospital  and 
school  ministries.oo 
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We  are  full 

Homily  given  at  the  missioning  of  four 
in  May  2004 , celebrating  the  beginning 


of  joy 

NEW  SCARBORO  EAY  MEMBERS 
OF  THEIR  MISSION  JOURNEY 


L-R:  Sharon  Willan  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office;  new  missioners  Kate 
O'Donnell,  Estrela  DeSousa,  Mike  Hiebert  and  Barbara  Michie; 
and  John  and  Jean  Maclnnis,  coordinators  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office. 
Missioning  ceremony.  May  2004. 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

//HP  he  disciples  were  filled 
with  joy  and  with  the 
JL  Holy  Spirit"  (Acts 
13:52).  This  sums  up  how  we  feel 
as  we  celebrate  the  missioning  of 
Kate,  Estrela,  Barbara  and 
Michael.  Yes,  our  hearts  are 
singing  with  joy  and  our  joy  is 
justified.  The  preparation  is  over 
and  now  it  is  time  for  your  mis- 
sionary sojourn  to  begin. 

The  challenge  ahead 

Like  Paul  and  Barnabas,  we 
are  sending  you  out  "to  be  a 
light"  (Acts  13:47)  for  others. 

Being  a light  calls  you  to  live  the 
Gospel  in  such  a way  that 
through  your  life,  people  will  see 
the  Incarnation  continuing  in 
space  and  time.  Therefore,  it 
invites  you  to  BE  Jesus  and  not 
simply  to  worship  him. 

Being  a light  is  to  seek  a full 
humanity  and  liberation  for  all 
whom  you  encounter.  This  may 
call  you  to  "speak  out  boldly" 

(Acts  13:46)  as  Paul  and  Barnabas 
did,  recognizing  that  at  times 
your  voice  may  be  the  only  voice 
that  speaks  for  the  poor  and 
downtrodden. 

Being  a light  urges  you  to  be  a 
witness  who  translates  your 
prayer  into  the  concrete  practice 
of  love. 

In  short,  to  be  light  is  to  give 
life.  This  lived  witness  starts  with 
you.  You  cannot  change  the 
world  except  insofar  as  you  have 
changed.  You  cannot  be  light  for 
others  if  you  live  in  the  darkness. 

You  can  only  give  away  who 
you  arc;  so  be  true  to  yourself. 
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You  can  offer  to  others  only  what 
God  has  done  in  you,  so  be  open 
to  the  action  of  God  in  your  life 
and  share  those  gifts.  You  can 
only  know  the  journey  of  the 
other  by  walking  in  their  shoes; 
so  walk  with,  not  in  front  of  or 
behind,  the  people. 

As  you  walk  with  others  in 
their  struggle,  you  will  have  no 
real  answers.  Your  quiet  witness 
will  be  your  answer. 

Being  a light  to  others  is  a tall 
order,  but  by  living  Scarboro's 
missionary  spirit  we  are  confi- 
dent you  can  do  it.  Scarboro's 
missionary  spirit  does  not  consist 
in  words.  It  is  centred  on  how 
well  we  live  the  Gospel,  and  liv- 
ing the  Gospel  involves  certain 
choices. 


Missions  you  have  made  some 
deliberate  choices.  You  have  cho- 
sen weakness  instead  of  strength; 
vulnerability  instead  of  security; 
humility  instead  of  influence; 
simplicity  instead  of  elegance; 
community  instead  of  individual- 
ism. You  have  chosen  to  serve 
instead  of  being  served. 

Your  presence  here  during 
these  past  four  months  and  your 
commitment  today  indicate  that 
you're  ready  to  assume  this  awe- 
some undertaking.  But  I would 
be  remiss  if  I did  not  remind  you 
of  another  line  from  the  first  read- 
ing in  today's  mass:  "the  officials 
incited  the  devout  women  and 
leading  men  of  the  city,  stirred  up 
persecution  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  drove  them  out  of 
their  region"  (Acts  13:50). 

Talk  with  any  number  of  mis- 
sioners in  this  chapel  today  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  have 


Choices 

Mike,  Barbara,  Kate  and 
Estrela,  in  joining  Scarboro 


as 


been  on  the  receiving  end  of  this. 
What  else  can  be  expected  if  one 
speaks  out  boldly  in  deed  or 
word,  walks  in  solidarity  with  the 
poor,  and  takes  a stand  for  some- 
thing? 

Let  there  be  no  illusions.  There 
is  suffering  ahead,  a suffering 
that  will  tempt  you  to  think  that 
you  have  chosen  the  wrong  road. 
We  have  tried  to  make  you  aware 
of  some  of  these  situations  during 
the  past  four  months.  We  have 
also  tried  to  provide  you  with 
tools  with  which  to  handle  them. 
But  don't  be  surprised  by  suffer- 
ing and  pain.  Be  surprised  by  joy, 
for  joy  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  mis- 
sion. 

A God  of  surprises 

Never  forget  that  our  God  is  a 
God  of  surprises.  God  will  sur- 
prise you  with  blessing  upon 
blessing  in  the  most  unusual 
places  and  at  the  most  unex- 
pected times. 

Be  surprised  by  the  cooling 
ocean  breeze  in  the  midst  of  a 
sweltering,  humid  day.  Be  sur- 
prised by  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
God  is  beside  you,  guiding  you, 
comforting  you,  animating  you  in 
what  may  seem  to  be  your  dark- 
est hour. 

"For  those  who  have  come  out 
of  the  great  ordeal... the  one 
seated  on  the  throne  will  shelter 
them;  they  will  hunger  no  more, 
and  thirst  no  more,  the  sun  shall 
not  strike  them,  nor  the  scorching 
heat... the  lamb  at  the  centre  of 
the  throne  will  be  their  shep- 
herd... guide  them  to  springs  of 
the  water  of  life,  and  God  will 


wipe  away  every  tear  from  their 
eyes"  (Revelations  7:14;  15-17). 

Be  surprised  to  find  yourself 
falling  in  love  with  the  people  to 
whom  you  are  sent.  In  your 
encounter  with  this  people  you 
will  receive  so  much  more  than 
you  give.  Your  life  will  be 
enriched  immeasurably  by  the 
encounter  with  the  other.  Be  sur- 
prised by  the  grace  of  making 
friendships  that  will  last  a life- 
time. Be  surprised  to  see  the  face 
of  God  in  the  face  of  each  person 
you  meet. 

Walking  on  holy  ground 

You  may  think  that  at  this 
point  in  your  life  you  have  a good 
grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of 
your  faith.  Well,  be  prepared  to 
take  off  your  sandals,  for  the 
ground  on  which  you  are  about 
to  step  is  holy  ground.  Be  sur- 
prised to  find  your  understand- 
ing of  faith,  hope,  generosity,  hos- 
pitality, welcoming  and  charity 
expanding  far  beyond  what  you 
thought  possible. 

You  may  find  yourself  feeling 
overwhelmed  by  the  suffering 
around  you.  Be  surprised  by  the 
discovery  that  what  you  are 
about  is  not  your  work,  but  God's 
work. 

Be  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
the  Christian-Hindu-Muslim  con- 
tact in  Guyana  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  work  together.  Pay 
attention  to  the  worldview,  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
indigenous  of  Ecuador  and  the 
animists  of  Malawi.  Be  surprised 
to  find  that  they  help  to  inform 
the  impression  of  your  own 


beliefs. 

As  we  send  you  today  to 
Malawi,  to  Ecuador  and  to 
Guyana,  keep  your  eyes  focused 
on  the  poor.  Let  your  attitude  be 
one  of  love  shown  in  your  tender- 
ness and  compassion.  Seek 
appropriate  ways  to  meet  your 
needs  and  to  trust  in  your  heart 
that  you  will  receive  what  you 
need. 

Be  the  eternal  student,  always 
taking  in  everything  with  the 
intention  of  giving  it  all  back. 
Concentrate  not  on  being  the  best 
missionary  in  the  world,  but 
rather  on  being  the  best  mission- 
ary for  the  world. 

Maintain  a spirit  that  is  always 
surprised  by  joy;  celebrate  what  is 
right  with  the  world  and  by 
doing  so,  change  what  is  wrong 
with  the  world.  As  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  says:  "the  best  criticism  of 
the  bad  is  the  practice  of  the  bet- 
ter." 

Be  grateful,  for  all  is  gift. 
Cultivate  your  sense  of  humour 
and  don't  take  yourself  too  seri- 
ously. Be  seized  by  the  Gospel 
and  live  your  life  with  passion 
and  excitement.  Be  filled  with  joy 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Be  a blessing 
to  others  and  to  the  Earth,  and  in 
so  doing,  you  too  will  be  blessed. 

If  you  put  on  these  attitudes 
you  will  be  able  to  walk  through 
the  moments  of  darkness,  being 
light  and  giving  life,  because 
God's  Spirit  will  guide  you.  Be 
assured  of  our  constant  prayers 
for  you  and  thank  you  for  being 
strong  enough  to  join  us  in  this 
journey  .00 
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Companions  on  the  journey 

Learning  what  it  means  to  walk  with  the  people  in 

CROSS-CULTURAL  MISSION 
By  Susan  Keays 


An  expression  that  lay  mis- 
sioners  often  use  to 
describe  what  we  do  in 
cross-cultural  mission  is,  "walk 
with  the  people."  In  my  state- 
ment, read  at  the  missioning  cere- 
mony in  Toronto  to  mark  the  end 
of  our  training,  I declared  my 
intention  to  walk  with  the  people 
of  Thailand  for  the  next  three 
years. 

After  language  school  and 
once  I began  the  work  I was 
called  to  do,  I quickly  realized 
that  I received  from  the  people 
far  more  than  I gave.  However,  it 
wasn't  until  this  past  Lent  that  I 
more  fully  comprehended  the 
implications  of  the  expression, 
"walk  with  the  people."  Yes,  I do 
walk  with  them,  but  I had  given 
little  thought  to  the  flip  side  of 
the  equation:  the  people  of 
Thailand  also  walk  with  me.  This 
was  demonstrated  very  simply  by 
two  seven-year-old  boys  named 
Somchai  and  Ponchai. 

I live  and  work  at  the 
Camillian  Social  Centre,  a home 
for  children  of  Thailand's  hill 
tribes.  We  are  situated  in  the 
northern  province  of  Chiang  Rai, 
very  near  the  famous  Golden 
Triangle.  This  year,  170  boys  and 
girls,  aged  seven  to  14,  live  at  the 
home.  Our  children  are  generally 
not  orphans,  but  their  parents 
and  families  are  distressingly 
poor.  Often,  one  or  another  of  the 
parents  is  seriously  ill,  has  died, 
or  is  in  jail.  The  Centre  assists  and 
supports  these  families  during 
the  school  year  by  clothing,  hous- 
ing and  educating  the  children. 
Many  of  the  hill-tribe  people 


h 


Susan  Keays  with  Somchai  and  Ponchai.  Chiang  Rai,  Thailand. 


are  Catholic,  while  some  are 
Buddhist  and  others  are  animist. 
When  the  children  first  arrive, 
many  of  them  speak  only  their 
tribal  language,  generally  Akha, 
Lanna  or  Mong.  However,  there 
is  no  division  among  them;  they 
live,  work,  play  and  pray 
together  joyfully. 

One  day  before  Easter,  I had 
been  out  on  errands  and  when  I 
returned,  I saw  many  of  the  staff 
and  children  outdoors  finishing 
their  Way  of  the  Cross  devotions. 
At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  14  sim- 
ple bamboo  crosses  had  been 
erected  on  the  premises.  I found 
it  moving  to  participate  in  the 
familiar  liturgy  with  the  others, 
trekking  the  hills  from  cross  to 
cross.  This  time  I set  out  on  my 
own. 


Going  down  the  hill  a little 
way  to  the  first  cross,  I began  my 
reflection  in  silence.  I hadn't  got- 
ten further  than  the  second  or 
third  station  before  two  seven- 
year-old  boys  joined  me.  They 
didn't  say  a word;  they  just  stood 
there,  one  at  my  right  and  the 
other  at  my  left. 

I expected  that  they  would 
soon  be  on  their  way,  in  search  of 
something  a little  more  lively  and 
engaging  to  do.  However,  as  I 
moved  to  the  next  station,  my  lit- 
tle companions,  Ponchai  and 
Somchai,  wordlessly  walked 
along  with  me.  Again  they  stood 
at  my  side,  never  speaking,  never 
fidgeting,  while  I reflected  and 
prayed. 

And  so  we  went.  Together. 
Walking  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
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Scarboro  missioner  Dorothy  Novak 
accompanies  exploited  and  disem- 
powered  women  at  the  Fatima  Self 
Help  Centre  run  by  the  Good 
Shepherd  Sisters  in  Bangkok.  The 
Centre's  programs  help  150  women 
to  provide  for  their  families  through 
education  and  skills  training,  and 
with  the  making  of  crafts  that  are 
sold  by  groups  around  the  world. 

Dorothy  writes:  "I  wish  every- 
one could  experience  life  here  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  with  mil- 
lions of  beautiful  people,  knowing 
we  are  all  the  same  despite  our  reli- 
gious and  cultural  differences.  It  is 
an  experience  of  a lifetime  and  I 
continue  to  thank  God  every  day  for 
the  gift  of  being  here.  I know  it  is 
only  through  the  grace  of  God  and 
with  the  continued  prayers  and  sup- 
port of  Scarboro  Missions,  my  fam- 
ily and  friends  that  I continue  my 
mission  in  Thailand. 


As  I focused  on  Jesus'  journey,  I 
couldn't  help  but  marvel  and 
give  thanks  for  the  two  little 
angels  who  had  transformed  my 
solitary  sojourn.  Intended  to 
mark  Jesus'  passion  and  death,  it 
had  become  a profound  experi- 
ence of  resurrection  and  life. 

These  days,  if  I say  that  I walk 
with  the  people  of  Thailand,  I'm 
keenly  aware  of  their  presence  at 
my  side.  I walk  with  them.  They 
walk  with  me.  It's  a reciprocal 
relationship  of  love  and  solidar- 
ity, a lesson  that  was  brought 
home  to  me  by  the  faithfulness 
and  companionship  of  two  small 
boys  who  trudged  the  hills  and 
the  Way  with  me  that  day  in 

Lent.oo 


Malawi's  many  faces 

Reflections  on  the  first  days  of  mission  in  Africa 


By  Barbara  Michie 

J\om  dry  dusty  hills 

we  drove  by  peaceful  sandy  lakeshores 

through  thatched  villages 

and  modern  city  centres 

sharing  the  roads  with 

cyclists  and  walkers 

minibuses  and  heavy  trucks 

oxcarts  and  goats 

I met  old  women  still  straight 

under  a lifetime  of  heavy  burdens 

curious  laughing  children 

anxious  students  and  fashionable  teens 

teachers  and  farmers 

petty  traders  and  computer  whizzes 

potters,  carvers,  hospitable  religious 

and  nameless  jostling  crowds 

You  have  shown  me  so  many  faces 

Malawi 

now  I must  get  to  know  you 


After  completing  Scarboro's  lay  mission  preparation 
program,  Barbara  Michie  is  now  in  Malawi,  teaching 
at  a secondary  school  in  the  city  of  Rumphi. 


Photos  by  John  Carten,  SFM 
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, * Memories  of  Micobie 


Finding  welcome  in  an  Amerindian  village  in  the  heart 
of  Guyana's  rainforest 


By  Maxine  Bell 


Micobie  is  a picturesque 

Amerindian  village  in  the 
heart  of  Guyana's  rainfor- 
est. The  village  sits  on  a steep, 
rocky  hill  above  the  Lower  Potaro 
River.  On  the  opposite  shore,  white 
sand  dunes  glisten  in  the  sunlight. 
The  scene  is  like  my  idea  of  par- 
adise with  tall  stately  palm  trees 
towering  above  all  other  trees. 

The  first  thing  you  see  on  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hill  is  a banab  (see 
photo  inset)  and  a 500-square-foot 
clearing  of  white  sand.  Bordering 
the  clearing  are  the  school  and  the 
headmistress'  house,  the  medical 
centre  and  the  craft  centre.  The 
villagers  live  along  the  riverbank, 
around  the  hilltop  and  inside  the 
forest  edge. 

Ms.  Jackson,  school 
headmistress,  invited  me  to  Mico- 
bie this  past  August  to  teach 
sewing  techniques  and  crafts  to  the 
village  women.  On  arrival,  friendly 
and  soft  spoken  women  and  chil- 
dren greeted  me  warmly.  In  the 
next  three  weeks  I got  to  know 
them  by  name  and  fell  in  love  with 
all,  especially  the  children. 

Ms.  Jackson  welcomed  me  into 
her  home,  and  shared  her  great 
cooking  and  hospitality  with  me 
and  others  in  the  village.  Often  she 
would  say,  "God  gives  me  so 
much,  I must  share  with  others."  1 
hope  to  remain  in  contact  with  her 
and  learn  more  from  her  goodness. 

The  classes  were  a success, 
especially  the  stuffed-toy  making. 
Two  of  my  more  ambitious  stu- 
dents were  11-year-old  girls. 
Classes  started  at  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  an  hour  for  lunch,  and 
then  continued  until  4:30  in  the 


Women  and  children  row  across  the  river  from  their  village  to  swim  off  the 
sandy  shores  on  the  opposite  bank.  Micobie,  Guyana. 

Facing  page:  Villagers  wave  farewell  to  Maxine  Bell  at  the  end  of  her  visit. 


afternoon. 

After,  we  would  go  swimming 
in  the  brown  "coca  cola"  water  of 
the  Potaro  River.  My  swimming 
companions  were  children  of  all 
ages,  great  swimmers,  and  some  of 
the  mothers.  A few  times  we 
crossed  the  river  in  a rowboat  to 
swim  off  the  white  sand  dunes  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

One  Sunday  I was  playing 
school  with  little  Tellicia.  1 was 
amazed  at  how  quickly  she 
grasped  some  mathematical  con- 
cepts. She  wasn't  as  quick  with 
writing  a short  story,  but  on  exam- 
ining what  she  wrote  I was 


touched  that  she  closed  her  story 
with,  "I  love  you  Maxine." 

While  in  Micobie,  I had  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  a seminar  on 
HIV  / AIDS  at  the  hospital  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Mahdia.  Dr.  Ram- 
sammy,  the  Minister  of  Health, 
was  guest  speaker.  On  the  way,  the 
minibus  had  difficulty  getting  up 
some  of  the  hills,  so  we  often  had 
to  get  out  and  climb  them  on  foot.  1 
arrived  a little  late  as  a result,  but 
still  found  the  seminar  informa- 
tive. 1 was  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
efforts  and  finances  extended  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  combat- 
ting HIV /AIDS,  a rising  problem 
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came  to  Micobie  to  talk  to  the 
villagers  about  community  devel- 
opment projects.  Meeting  out- 
doors under  the  banab,  the  vil- 
lagers elected  a committee  to 
undertake  the  development  of  a 
fowl  farm.  They  will  begin  work 
on  the  project  next  month. 

During  my  visit,  I also  had  the 
opportunity  to  watch  villagers 
stripping  and  "retrashing"  the 
benab  roof.  "Trash"  is  the  name  of 
a type  of  palm  leaf  used.  As  they 
worked,  they  explained  the 
process  to  me. 

Returning  to  Georgetown,  I 
had  my  finger  pricked  and  blood 
tested  for  malaria,  which  is  ram- 
pant among  the  villagers.  The 
mosquito  responsible  is  found 
deep  in  the  forest  where  the  peo- 
ple have  their  farms.  Test  results 
showed  that  I didn't  pick  up  any 
of  that  misery.  Instead,  what  I 
received  from  Micobie  were 
many  joy-filled  memories  of  the 
people,  who  showed  a stranger 
much  love,  openness  and  trust.™ 

Maxine  Bell  is  leaving  George- 
town to  work  with  Amerindian 
peoples  in  Ashialton  in  the  interior 
of  Guyana.  She  and  Barbara  White 
will  go  there  as  a Scarboro  team 
hoping  to  set  up  a program  to  care 
for  seniors  in  their  homes , and  to 
help  out  at  the  hospital,  clinic, 
schools  and  in  the  community. 


A stranger  in  a foreign  land 

After  a year  in  mission , the  process  of 

ADJUSTING  TO  A NEW  CULTURE  CONTINUES 

By  Bev  Trach 

It  has  been  over  a year  since  I arrived  full  of  enthusiasm  for  my  mis- 
sion in  Brazil.  At  first  I was  simply  overwhelmed  with  everything  I 
was  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling.  All  of  my  senses 
were  working  overtime.  There  was  no  doubt  that  I was  in  a foreign  land. 
On  a regular  basis  I added  stories  to  my  journal  about  new  experiences. 

Then  came  the  day  when  I wrote  in  my  journal  that  I felt  I was  finally 
adjusting  to  this  new  culture.  The  city  of  Boa  Vista,  in  the  State  of 
Roraima,  was  beginning  to  feel  like  home. 

However,  it  wasn't  long  before  a few  experiences  challenged  my  feel- 
ing of  fitting  in,  and  I realized  once  again  that  I was  a stranger  in  the 
land.  It  happened  on  a warm  evening  when  my  friend  Gilmara  had 
invited  me  to  go  to  a movie.  I arrived  early  at  the  place  where  we  were  to 
meet  and  decided  to  get  a cold  drink  while  I waited.  You  can't  get  root 
beer  in  Brazil,  so  I had  discovered  a great  alternative — guarand  pop.  This 
is  the  Brazilian  soft  drink  flavoured  with  the  fruit  from  the  guarand  tree. 
Delicious. 

I ordered  one  at  a drink  stand  near  the  bus  terminal  and  was  asked  if  I 
wanted  it  to  go  or  if  I was  going  to  drink  it  there.  I was  planning  on 
sauntering  over  to  the  cathedral,  so  I said  it  was  to  go.  I watched  as  the 
man  poured  the  pop  into  a plastic  bag,  knotted  the  bag  and  handed  it  to 
me. 

I'm  not  sure  what  the  expression  on  my  face  communicated,  but  it 
made  him  pause,  and  then  he  handed  me  a straw.  I thought  he  must 
have  run  out  of  plastic  cups,  so  I said  nothing.  Since  then,  I have  noticed 
parents  bringing  a plastic  bag  filled  with  pop  or  juice  into  church  on 
Sunday  for  their  kids.  It  is  an  alternative  that  I would  never  have  thought 
of,  but  it  works. 

After  enjoying  my  guarand,  I waited  for  Gilmara  to  arrive  on  her 
motorbike  to  take  us  to  the  cinema.  Unlike  Canada,  motorbikes  in  Brazil 
are  not  recreation  vehicles  for  those  who  have  the  money  for  such  luxu- 
ries. Many  Brazilians  cannot  afford  cars,  so  the  motorbike  is  a common 
form  of  transportation  that  is  cheaper  to  buy  and  to  operate  than  a car. 

Although  I had  ridden  with  Gilmara  before,  I was  still  a bit  nervous.  I 
held  on  tightly  as  I sat  behind  her,  but  this  time  I was  able  to  look  around 
as  we  drove;  no  more  of  that  fearful  look-straight-ahead-and-don't-move 
stance  of  before. 

Stopping  at  a red  light,  I noticed  another  motorbike  in  the  lane  beside 
us.  Behind  the  driver  sat  a woman  breastfeeding  her  baby.  I looked  at 
that  scene  and  wasn't  sure  I was  seeing  correctly.  Again  I was  reminded 
that  I was  not  a local.  As  I wrote  in  my  journal  that  night,  there  are  still 
many  things  that  I need  to  adjust  to  in  this  new  country.  Maybe  I am  still 
a stranger  in  a foreign  land.™ 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Bev  Trach  ivill  soon  begin  work  with  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  in  Fortaleza. 
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After  14  months  in  Canada  for 
health  reasons,  Cynthia  Chu  has 
returned  to  China  where  she  teach- 
es business  and  economics  at  a 
university.  While  on  a Franciscan 
retreat  at  Mount  Alverno  outside 
of  Toronto,  Cynthia  wrote: 

"In  the  early  days  of  Francis'  call, 
he  retreated  from  the  city  daily  to 
pray  in  secret.  As  his  intimacy  with 
Christ  grew,  he  began  to  pray  openly,  in  public 
areas.  His  transformation  speaks  to  me  of  my 
mission  to  China.  Though  the  law  does  not  allow 
proselytizing,  it  does  not  bar  me  from  practicing 
my  faith.  As  my  intimacy  with  God  grows,  may 
my  faith  practice  help  to  reveal  God's  love  for  all." 


Scarboro  missioner  Barbara  White  and  young  parishioners  prepare 
food  for  Youth  Explosion,  a three-day  gathering  of  Catholic  youth 
in  the  Georgetown  Diocese  for  sharing,  workshops,  fun  and  wor- 
ship. Barbara  writes  of  the  gathering:  "What  an  inspiration  to  see 
the  joy  of  500  youth  singing,  swaying,  dancing  and  praising  God." 
Barbara  is  now  living  among  an  Amerindian  community  in  the 
heart  of  Guyana's  rainforest. 


Sr.  Jean  Perry  and  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  members  of 
Scarboro's  China  mission  team,  are  teaching 
English  at  the  university  level. 


Scarboro's  Partnership  Committee,  L-R:  Fr.  Tini  Ryan,  Louise  Malnachuk  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office,  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  and 
Karen  Van  Loon  of  the  Justice  & Peace  Office.  The  committee  is  developing  a proposal  to  move  Scarboro  Missions  toward  a 
structured  partnership  model  of  priests  and  laity  serving  together  in  mission.  This  action  was  mandated  to  the  General 
C ouncil  by  the  2002  General  Chapter.  Every  five  years,  Scarboro  members  gather  at  Chapter  to  plan  and  set  future  direc- 
tions for  the  Society. 
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Barbara  Heshedahl,  with  her  col- 
league Elisa  Veleta,  works  in  the 
diocesan  library.  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


Sylvie  Sabourin  lives  in  the  rural  community 
of  Cumanda,  Ecuador,  where  she  does  youth 
ministry  and  teaches  catechism. 


Scarboro  missioner  Sr.  Fernande 
Barnabe,  a Missionary  Oblate,  works 
with  volunteers  and  teaches  English 
at  the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters' 
Fountain  of  Life  Centre  for  women. 
Bangkok,  Thailand. 


Scarboro  Missions'  Golden  Rule  poster 
continues  to  make  its  way  around  the  planet. 
Left:  Betty  Ann  Martin  presents  the  poster  to 
Bishop  Joseph  Zuza  of  Mzuzu  diocese  where 
Betty  Ann  teaches  at  a secondary  school  for  girls. 
The  poster  presents  the  Golden  Rule  in  13  faith 
traditions  and  can  be  ordered  from  Broughtons 
Religious  Books  & Gifts.  Tel:  416-690-4777; 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 


Mary  Olenick 
lives  among 
the  people  of 
Rumphi, 
Malawi.  She 
teaches 
sewing  skills 
to  women  and 
accompanies 
children  who 
have  been 
afflicted  with 
polio. 


Left  and  below: 
Ray  and  Beverley 
Vantomme, 
missioned  to 
Malawi  in  Janu- 
ary 1996,  work  in 
health  care  in 
collaboration 
with  the  St.  John 
of  God  Hospi- 
taller Brothers  in 
Mzuzu. 
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Lord,  that  I may  see 

Through  the  efforts  of  volunteers , missioners  and  a Canadian 

ORGANIZATION,  PEOPLE  IN  MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITIES  RECEIVE  THE  GIFT  OF  SIGHT 


By  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


High  in  the  Andes  moun- 
tains near  Riobamba, 
Ecuador,  the  indigenous 
people  work  long  days  cultivating 
the  land.  At  this  altitude,  the 
strong  ultraviolet  rays  and  the 
volcanic  dust  swirled  around  by 
the  wind  wreak  havoc  on  their 
eyes. 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Carolyn 
Beukeboom  worked  for  three 
years  as  a nurse  at  La  Consolata,  a 
little  hospital  in  the  village  of 
Punin  outside  the  city  of  Riobam- 
ba. The  hospital  was  built  espe- 
cially for  the  indigenous  poor  in 
the  area.  It  was  not  long  before 
Carolyn  became  aware  of  the  peo- 
ple's many  eye  problems. 

While  in  Canada  on  leave,  Car- 
olyn enquired  into  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  an  eyeglass  clinic  in 
Punin.  She  contacted  Joanne 
Atkinson,  the  coordinator  of  the 
eyeglass  program  for  Rayjon 
Share  Care,  an  organization  in 
Sarnia,  Ontario.  Through  this 
program,  the  organization  distrib- 
utes used  prescription  glasses  to 
people  in  developing  countries, 
and  assembles  a team  of  volunteer 
optometry  professionals  and  sup- 
port staff  to  conduct  clinics  in  host 
countries. 

Carolyn  and  Joanne  worked 
out  the  details  and  obtained  the 
necessary  paperwork  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  enter 
Ecuador  with  eye  exam  equip- 
ment and  3,000  pairs  of  glasses. 

The  two  women  arrived  in 
Ecuador  with  a team  of  three 
optometrists,  two  optometry  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  Ontario,  and  15  support 


This  young  girl,  here  with  her  mother 
and  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  has  just 
received  much-needed  glasses  for  the 
first  time.  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

staff.  All  of  them  had  paid  their 
own  airfare  to  offer  this  clinic  to 
the  poor. 

Members  of  Scarboro's  mission 
team  in  Ecuador,  Micheline  Kar- 
vonen,  Sylvie  Sabourin,  Carolyn 
and  I,  offered  to  be  interpreters. 
Also  helping  were  two  students. 
Daphne  Morrison  and  Michael 
Solderstrom,  from  Pearson  Col- 
lege in  Vancouver.  They  were  in 
Riobamba  for  a year,  living  among 
the  poor  and  working  as  teachers' 
assistants  at  an  elementary  school. 

During  the  eye  examinations, 
many  of  the  people  were  in  tears, 
repeating  the  words,  "Gracias, 
gracias."  (Thank  you,  thank  you.) 
They  had  never  received  such 
special  attention  in  their  lives. 
More  than  1,100  people  were 
examined.  Most  were  fitted  with 
eyeglasses.  1 lowever,  32  people 


After  working  in  health  care  among 
rural  communities  in  Ecuador,  Scarboro 
missioner  Carolyn  Beukeboom 
returned  to  Canada  to  complete  her 
studies  as  a nurse  practitioner. 


Daphne  Morrison,  a Canadian  stu- 
dent spending  a year  in  Ecuador, 
helped  with  the  eyeglass  project. 
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needed  cataract  surgery  or  anoth- 
er type  of  eye  operation  and  were 
placed  on  a referral  list.  The  hospi- 
tal would  find  a surgeon  to  do  the 
operations  at  a price  that  the  peo- 
ple could  afford. 

There  were  27  people  needing 
special  glasses  to  be  made  in 
Canada  and  sent  back  to  the  hos- 
pital in  Punin.  Sadly,  in  December 
2003  La  Consolata  Hospital  closed 
due  to  a lack  of  funds.  This  pre- 
sented a problem  because  the 
operation  referrals  were  to  be 
coordinated  there.  As  well,  the 
people  awaiting  specially  made 
glasses  were  to  pick  them  up 
there. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  La 
Consolata  reopened  in  May  2004, 
although  to  a lesser  capacity. 
However,  when  it  had  closed. 
Daphne  and  I took  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  distributing  the  glasses 
and  some  of  our  experiences  are 
worth  mentioning. 

One  Saturday  morning,  we 
drove  to  Argentinas  Street  where 
13-year-old  Miguel  Santillan  Pau- 
car  lived.  Argentinas  Street  is 
more  than  a kilometre  long  and 
the  numbering  of  houses  is  so 
erratic  that  unless  you  lived  in 
Riobamba  all  your  life,  you  would 
have  difficulty  finding  an  address. 

I went  to  a little  corner  store  and 
asked  the  owners  if  they  could 
direct  us  to  Miguel's  address. 

"Oh,  we  know  Miguel!"  they 
said.  "He  is  our  son's  best  friend. 
He  just  lives  down  the  street." 

Their  son  took  us  to  the  address 
and  we  gave  Miguel  his  glasses. 
With  much  gratitude,  Miguel's 
family  offered  us  a soft  drink  and 


Thomas  and  Julia  Duarte-Walsh 
with  their  daughter  Virginia, 
serve  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
Their  three  other  children  are 
away  at  university.  After  joining 
Scarboro  Missions  in  1975, 
Thomas  was  missioned  to  Peru 
where  he  met  his  wife  Julia. 
They  have  also  served  in 
Panama  as  the  coordinators  of 
the  Interamerican  Cooperative 
Institute,  now 
celebrating  its  40th  year. 
(See  story  below.) 


The  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute  turns  40 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

In  1964,  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  founded  the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Insti- 
tute (ICI)  in  Panama  City.  Only  months  before,  the  United  States  had 
shot  more  than  20  young  Panamanian  students  who  dared  to  raise  their 
country's  flag  over  the  canal  territory.  In  spite  of  the  tension  and  with  the 
support  of  his  Scarboro  community,  Fr.  Steele  managed  to  carry  out  train- 
ing and  educational  programs  at  ICI  for  men  and  women  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  the  Central  American,  Caribbean  and  Andean  regions. 

Since  its  founding,  thousands  of  leaders  of  grassroots  and  cooperative 
organizations  have  benefited  from  these  courses,  analyzing  their  local 
situations  and  learning  from  each  other's  experience. 

Instead  of  biotechnology  and  mono  crops,  ICI  has  advocated  organic 
cultivation  and  crop  association;  instead  of  intermediaries  and  unjust 
terms  of  trade,  ICI  has  advocated  producer-to-consumer  relations  and  fair 
trade;  instead  of  globalization,  ICI  has  encouraged  strengthening  of  local 
economies;  instead  of  exclusion,  ICI  has  advocated  gender  equality  and 
inclusion  of  minorities. 

Given  the  tumultuous  situations  of  these  past  four  decades,  ICI's  con- 
stant presence,  accompanying  the  Latin  American  poor  in  their  struggles, 
is  remarkable  and  is  being  celebrated.  Today,  students  who  have  graduat- 
ed from  ICI  and  those  international  organizations  and  people  who  have 
generously  supported  its  work  over  the  years,  raise  a cup  to  Fr.  Steele.oo 


a piece  of  bread,  and  sent  us  away 
with  a dozen  eggs. 

Miguel's  oldest  brother  offered 
to  help  us  find  others  on  the  list. 
We  drove  to  Mocha,  a rural  town 
about  40  minutes  away,  whose 
residents  are  scattered  for  miles 
around.  We  stopped  at  what 
seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  town  to 
ask  if  anyone  might  know  where 
we  could  find  a seven-year-old 
boy  named  Manuel.  The  first  per- 
son we  asked  happened  to  be  a 
dirigente,  a community  leader, 
who  knew  where  everyone  lived. 
He  came  with  us  and  we  found 
Manuel  on  a farm  about  two  kilo- 
metres away  picking  apples  with 
his  parents.  Of  course  we  came 


home  with  half  a bushel  of  apples. 

For  those  people  needing  a 
cataract  operation,  Micheline  Kar- 
vonen  contacted  Dr.  Byron  San- 
cho,  a surgeon  from  Quito  who 
comes  to  Riobamba  twice  a month 
to  do  eye  surgery.  He  agreed  to  do 
the  operations  at  the  Hospital 
Andino  Alternative  de  Chimbora- 
zo, asking  only  that  the  people,  if 
they  can,  pay  for  the  materials  that 
he  uses  and  the  medication. 

As  of  today,  20  people  have 
received  eye  operations  and  have 
been  blessed  with  the  gift  of  sight. 
A project  like  this  makes  the  heart 
sing.  "Lord,  that  I may  see."°° 
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They  set  out  two  by  two 

Imagining  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians  while  walking  with 

FAITH  FILLED  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  ECUADOR 
By  Micheline  Karvonen 


Visiting  missioners  (front  row,  L-R)  Yvonne  Olofsson  from  Sweden;  Tobias 
Guaman,  deacon  and  yanapac  (program  leader);  and  Scarboro  missioner 
Micheline  Karvonen  (far  right)  with  the  mountain  community  of  Gatazo 
Chico  in  the  diocese  of  Riobamba. 


//¥  esus  called  the  twelve 
I disciples  together  and 
I sent  them  out  two  by 
two.^Tle  ordered  them,  'Don't 
take  anything  with  you  on  your 
journey  except  a stick;  no  bread, 
no  beggar's  bag,  no  money  in 
your  pocket.'"  (Mark  6:7-8). 

With  these  words,  Jesus  calls 
all  Christians  to  mission,  some  at 
home,  some  in  a foreign  country. 
This  summer  I was  blessed  to 
take  part  in  a unique  mission 
experience  very  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Each  August  in  the  diocese  of 
Riobamba,  missioners  set  out  in 
teams  of  two  for  a month-long 
visit  to  indigenous  communities 
in  the  region.  Due  to  the  moun- 
tainous terrain  and  the  scarcity  of 
priests,  many  parishes  in  the  dio- 
cese have  one  central  church  serv- 
ing as  many  as  30  remote  and 
sparsely  populated  communities. 
The  people  have  a strong  faith 
and,  deprived  of  religious  ser- 
vices, look  forward  to  this  annual 
visit  of  missioners.  For  them,  it  is 
an  opportunity  to  get  together. 

For  us,  it  is  an  experience  of  meet- 
ing other  missioners  and  of  being 
evangelized  by  the  poor  as  we 
share  life  and  faith  with  them. 

Our  group  of  35  (priests,  reli- 
gious and  lay)  was  made  up  of 
Basques,  Canadians,  Swedes  and 
Ecuadorians.  For  the  first  three 
days  of  the  mission  program,  we 
gathered  in  the  city  of  Riobamba 
to  learn  about  issues  affecting  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  to  plan 
activities  around  various  themes. 

We  then  set  out  by  bus,  in 
twos,  supported  by  a yanapac, 


someone  experienced  with  the 
mission  program. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  we 
met  with  the  parish  priest,  com- 
munity leaders,  catechists  and 
other  missioners  to  report  on  our 
activities.  This  was  an  opportuni- 
ty to  receive  feedback,  make  any 
adjustments,  and  switch  team- 
mates before  setting  out  for 
another  community.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  we  gathered  again  for 
a final  report  and  reflection. 

The  dynamics  were  always 
interesting.  In  Fa  Esperanza,  my 
first  community,  my  teammate 
and  yanapac  were  both  Basques. 

In  the  community  of  Gatazo 
Chico  the  assemblies  were  held  in 
the  Quechua  language.  Our 
indigenous  yanapac  translated  the 
proceedings  into  Spanish,  which  1 
then  translated  into  English  for 
my  Swedish  teammate. 

Our  accommodations  varied 


from  community  to  community: 
an  abandoned  house  in  Fa 
Esperanza;  a well-appointed 
hacienda  in  Quillan  la  Escuela.  In 
Gatazo  Chico,  an  indigenous  fam- 
ily invited  us  to  share  their  hum- 
ble dwelling,  which  had  cement 
floors  and  no  running  water.  It 
was  situated  on  a hill  at  the  end 
of  a narrow  path. 

As  Jesus  directed,  wherever 
the  people  welcomed  us,  we 
stayed.  We  were  invited  to  a dif- 
ferent home  for  every  meal.  All 
the  people  expressed  their  hon- 
our, not  to  share  a meal  with  us, 
but  to  serve  us,  as  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  the  Ecuadorian  high- 
lands to  eat  with  foreign  guests. 

Soups  and  rice  were  the  main- 
stays, served  along  with  pork, 
chicken,  or  cuy  (the  Andean 
guinea  pig),  and  homegrown  veg- 
etables. Yearning  for  coffee  to 
start  the  day,  I was  dismayed  to 
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discover  that  el  cafecito  did  not 
mean  coffee,  but  rather  breakfast 
or  a snack.  Coffee  is  a delicacy,  as 
it  doesn't  grow  here. 

One  objective  of  our  visits  was 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
priest,  the  community  and  its 
leaders,  to  help  strengthen  their 
union.  We  met  with  each  commu- 
nity to  learn  of  their  reality,  their 
needs,  dreams  and  goals.  We 
planned  activities  for  the  children 
and  teenagers,  and  visits  with 
families,  the  aged  and  the  sick. 

To  illustrate  the  theme  of  soli- 
darity, we  integrated  ourselves 
into  the  life  of  the  community, 
helping  out  in  projects  such  as 
shovelling  away  large  amounts  of 
rocks  in  preparation  for  road- 
work. 

The  most  important  activities 
were  the  nightly  assemblies  in 
the  chapel  or  community  centre. 
The  people  reflected  on  such 
themes  as  forgiveness,  unity, 
respect  and  the  Sacraments, 
accompanied  by  music  and  litur- 
gy. We  ended  the  week  with  a 
potluck  meal  laid  out  on  a plastic 
tablecloth  on  the  floor  and  eaten 
by  hand.  These  evenings  were  a 
celebration  of  life  and  faith,  an 
experience  of  community  that 
brought  to  mind  the  gatherings  of 
the  early  Christians. 

One  night,  after  a long  walk  by 
flashlight,  we  arrived  at  an  isolat- 
ed, small  meeting  place  with  dirt 
floors.  There  we  read  Acts  2:43-47 
about  the  early  Christian  commu- 
nity who  shared  everything  they 
had  with  one  another.  Just  as  we 


This  family,  like 
many  in  the  com- 
munity of  Gatazo 
Chico,  welcomed 
the  visiting  mis- 
sioners  to  their 
home  for  a meal. 
Ecuador. 


started  our  reflection,  the  lights 
went  out.  While  hastily  found 
candles  dispelled  the  night,  I 
shared  the  strong  connection  I 
felt  between  us  and  the  early 
Christians  in  the  Gospel  reading. 

Witnessing  the  Earth-centred 
culture  of  the  indigenous,  a life 
revolving  around  the  rhythm  of 
the  seasons,  was  the  richest  expe- 
rience for  me.  My  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  hardships  they 
face,  taking  their  cattle  to  pasture 
up  the  mountain  at  four  in  the 
morning,  while  at  the  same  time 
extending  their  hospitality  to  vis- 
itors. Taking  part  in  this  mission 
activity  was  a great  privilege  and 
helped  in  my  work  as  a lay  mis- 
sioner  in  Ecuador. 

On  my  return  to  Toronto,  I 
was  pleased  to  meet  young 
Ecuadorian  seminarians  living  at 
Scarboro's  central  house  while 
studying  English.  By  sheer  coinci- 
dence, one  of  them,  Ivan,  hailed 
from  the  tiny  community  of 
Quillan  where  1 had  eaten  deli- 
cious fresh  trout  that  I caught  in 
his  father's  trout  pool  and  cooked 
at  his  father's  restaurant.  Before 
going  overseas  as  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner,  I would  have  seen  our 
lives  and  circumstances  as 
world's  apart.  However,  because 
of  my  cross-cultural  experience, 
we  are  now  able  to  meet  each 
other  here  in  friendships 

Micheline  Karvonen  has  returned 
to  Canada  after  serving  as  a Scarboro 
lay  missioner  in  Ecuador.  She  will 
soon  participate  in  a re-entry  pro- 
gram, which  helps  overseas  mission- 
ers  readjust  to  life  in  Canada. 
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These  are  the  days  worth  living 


Teaching  young  physically  challenged  women  in  Thailand  and 


LEARNING  FROM  THEM  ABOUT  COURAGE  AND  STRENGTH 


By  Scott  McDonald 


any  people  around  the 
world  wake  up  every 
_L, morning  expressionless, 
never  smiling  and  often 
depressed,  as  they  know  in  a few 
short  hours  they  will  be  at  a 
meaningless  job  they  detest.  Four 
years  ago  I was  one  of  these  peo- 
ple. At  work  I could  not  wait  for 
five  o'clock  to  come  around  so 
that  I could  go  home.  Yet,  once  at 
home,  I could  never  fully  relax 
because  I was  haunted  by  the  fact 
that  in  12  hours  I would  begin  the 
same  routine  all  over  again  the 
next  day.  I received  no  gratifica- 
tion within  my  job  and  I was  far 
from  happy. 

It  was  at  this  time  in  my  life 
that  I knew  I needed  a change. 
However,  I could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  figure  out  what  I wanted  to 
do.  Luckily,  I had  a very  support- 
ive family,  lots  of  great  friends 
and  a strong  faith.  After  a lot  of 
thought  and  many  prayers  I 
decided  to  join  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. 

Four  years  later  I know  that  I 
have  made  the  right  decision 
because  I wake  up  every  morning 
with  a smile  on  my  face,  looking 
forward  to  the  day  ahead.  I have 
been  teaching  in  Thailand  at  a 
school  for  physically  challenged 
young  adults  for  three  and  a half 
years  and  have  not  stopped  smil- 
ing since  I began  this  work.  I 
spend  the  majority  of  my  time 
with  the  students  at  the  school 
and  I can  honestly  say  I love  it. 

Soon  after  I arrived,  the  school 
introduced  a new  program  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  its 
female  students.  The  two-year 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Scott  McDonald  on  an  outing  with  students  and  teach- 
ers from  the  Redemptorist  Vocational  School  for  the  Disabled  where  Scott  has 
been  teaching  for  nearly  four  years.  Pattaya,  Thailand. 


residence  program  gives  physi- 
cally challenged  young  women  a 
new  chance  at  life. 

The  status  of  women 

In  Thailand,  the  Constitution 
states  that  both  men  and  women 
will  be  treated  equally  and 
receive  equal  rights.  Yet,  in  reali- 
ty, these  equalities  do  not  exist. 
Many  women  in  Thai  society  do 
not  finish  high  school  and  some 
leave  school  even  before  they 
have  a chance  to  complete  the 
elementary  grades.  The  cost  of 
educating  a child  in  Thailand 
goes  beyond  the  means  of  income 
for  many  families  who  are  strug- 
gling to  make  ends  meet.  Thus,  a 
family  will  pul  a male  child 


through  school  before  a female 
child.  Only  if  there  is  enough 
money  left  over  will  a daughter 
receive  an  education. 

Even  if  a woman  in  Thailand  is 
lucky  enough  to  have  a good 
education,  likely  her  wages  will 
be  lower  than  that  of  a man  per- 
forming the  same  job.  Other  set- 
backs and  forms  of  mistreatment 
that  women  experience  include 
their  involvement  within  the  sex 
trade,  which  is  prominent 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

For  physically  challenged 
women  in  Thai  society,  there  are 
even  further  disadvantages  and 
inequalities.  My  students  have 
shared  many  stories  of  treatment 
that  is  unpleasant  and  often  inhu- 
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Paddy  and  I are  truly  blessed 
to  work  with  Fr.  Giovanni 
Contarin  at  the  Camillian 
Centre  in  Rayong,  Thailand. 
The  Centre  serves  adults  and 
children  living  with  HIV/ AIDS.  We  have  experienced 
the  sadness  and  joy  of  being  with  adults  as  they  come 
to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Thankfully,  the  children  have  remained  fairly 
healthy  with  only  minor  ups  and  downs.  However, 
last  summer,  Ou,  a 13-year-old  boy  who  is  HIV  posi- 
tive from  birth,  became  very  ill  and  was  hospitalized. 
After  three  days  in  the  hospital,  Ou  returned  to  the 
Centre  still  in  a weakened  state.  The  first  day  home  he 
experienced  six  convulsions,  each  one  further  weak- 
ening him.  After  a somewhat  restful  night  he  had  two 
more  convulsions  the  next  day. 

While  sitting  with  Ou,  a caregiver  asked  him  what 
three  wishes  he  would  ask  of  Jesus.  With  very  little 
hesitation,  Ou  responded:  "One,  I would  like  to  stay 
here  longer;  two,  I don't  want  to  have  so  much  pain; 
and  three.  I'd  like  to  have  an  airplane  ride." 

Listening  to  their  exchange,  I was  overcome  with 
emotion.  I told  Ou  that  wish  one  and  two  were  up  to 


Answered  prayers 


By  Georgina  and  Paddy  Phelan 


A confident  Ou  after  his 
plane  ride,  accompanied 
by  June,  a caregiver  at  the 
Camillian  Centre  where 
Ou  lives.  Rayong, 
Thailand. 

Jesus,  but  I would  do 
whatever  I could  to 
help  grant  wish  num- 
ber three. 

It  is  truly  amazing 
how  prayer  can  bring 
the  people  you  need 
into  your  life.  A few 
days  later,  we  met  Patrick,  a Belgian  benefactor  who 
was  hosting  a fundraising  boxing  event  and  dinner 
for  the  Centre.  I learned  that  Patrick  enjoys  skydiving 
as  a hobby.  He  never  hesitated  to  give  me  a phone 
number  when  I asked  him  if  he  knew  a pilot  who 
would  give  Ou  an  airplane  ride. 

Two  weeks  later  Ou  had  his  wish  for  a plane  ride 
and  received  a pair  of  wings.  He  talked  non-stop  all 
the  way  home,  his  eyes  shining  and  his  smile  from 
ear-to-ear. 

A year  has  passed  since  Ou  made  his  three  wishes. 
He  has  had  his  airplane  ride,  and  he  seems  to  be  in 
remission  and  to  be  living  with  less  pain.  Ou  is  now 
strong  enough  to  attend  classes  at  the  Centre  and  to 
play  with  the  other  children.  It  seems  to  me  that  Jesus 
has  surely  heard  and  granted  Ou's  wishes.°° 

Paddy  and  Georgina  Phelan  first  went  to  Thailand  in 
2000  after  completing  Scarboro's  lay  mission  program. 


mane. 

The  school  program  responds 
to  this  reality,  and  for  these 
young  women,  it  has  been  the 
best  thing  to  happen  to  them.  For 
me,  it  has  meant  that  the  past 
three  and  a half  years  have  been 
the  best  years  of  my  life.  These 
women  have  taught  me  more 
than  any  textbook  ever  could.  Just 
as  I am  teaching  them,  they  in 
turn  are  educating  me  and 
enlightening  my  life. 

I teach  six  classes  a day,  each 
50  minutes  in  length.  When  I 
wake  up  in  the  mornings  I am 
happy  to  go  to  work  and  see  their 
smiling  faces.  I teach  accounting, 
business,  English-speaking  skills, 
reading,  writing  and  comprehen- 


sion. Another  teacher  gives  them 
a course  in  computer  skills. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
enable  the  women  to  get  jobs  in 
offices  or  other  business  environ- 
ments. Since  the  program  was 
introduced,  we  have  had  two 
successful  graduation  classes  and 
95  percent  of  the  graduates  have 
found  good  jobs. 

Before  coming  to  the  school, 
many  of  these  young  women  had 
never  been  away  from  home  for 
any  real  length  of  time.  Therefore, 
all  of  the  teachers  and  staff  try  to 
make  their  stay  here  as  fun  as 
possible.  I enjoy  taking  my  class- 
es on  outings  to  the  beach  or  the 
zoo,  or  even  just  for  the  occasion- 
al ice  cream.  It  is  a positive  rein- 


forcement for  them  to  interact  in 
public  with  other  Thais,  proving 
to  themselves  that  they  can  do 
anything  they  set  their  minds  to.  I 
hope  that  these  strong  willed, 
powerful  young  women  will 
eventually  change  some  negative 
views  people  in  Thailand  have 
about  the  physically  challenged. 

In  teaching  and  interacting 
with  my  students,  I have  learned 
so  much,  and  I continue  to  learn 
new  and  wonderful  things  from 
them  everyday.  My  life  here  in 
Thailand  is  rewarding  and  educa- 
tional, and  happier  than  my  day- 
to-day  routine  in  Canada  because 
every  day  here  is  unlike  any  other 
I have  ever  experienced.oo 
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Where  are  they  now? 

Transformed  by  their  experience  of  cross-cultural  mission , 

FORMER  SCARBORO  LAY  MEMBERS  LIVE  A NEW  VISION  OF  THE  WORLD 


Armella  Sonntag 


Armella  Sonntag  and  her  husband  Kim  Paisley  live 
in  Battleford,  Saskatchewan,  with  their  children 
Kira  and  John.  Aside  from  full-time  jobs,  their  lives 
revolve  around  the  children's  music  and  sports  activi- 
ties, and  volunteering  at  the  school  community. 

As  a member  of  ATIS  (Association  of  Translators 
and  Interpreters  of  Saskatchewan)  for  Spanish /Eng- 
lish combinations,  Armella  does  translations  for  vari- 
ous organizations,  including  Scarboro  Missions  and 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development 
& Peace  (D&P). 

Armella  has  been  associated  with  D&P  for  10  years, 
raising  awareness  and  helping  organize  tours  for  third 
world  visitors.  As  a member  of  D&P's  Development 
Program  Committee  for  Latin  America,  she  has  trav- 
eled to  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  where  D&P  has  brought 
together  partners  for  program  development. 

Armella  says,  "My  inspiration  and  points  of  refer- 
ence have  been  my  years  of  work  and  community 
with  Scarboro  Missions  in  Panama,  Canada  and  Peru, 
along  with  the  many  incredible  people  we  met  and  the 
experiences  we  had  during  those  years.  The  images 
that  continue  to  motivate  me  are  images  of  people 
who  carry  on  scratching  out  a living  for  their  families, 
in  the  daily  grind  of  poverty,  yet  have  their  sights  and 
faith  set  on  a different  and  transformed  society.  These 
people,  at  great  sacrifice,  are  active  in  unions,  politics, 
civil  society,  church  and  any  avenue  that  creates 
spaces  for  social  transformation.  Those  were  such 
formative  and  pivotal  years.  1 have  been  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  build  onto  those  years  through  activist  work 
with  D&P  and  freelance  translating." 

( ontact  Armella  at  Box  2108,  Battleford,  SK,  SOM 
Dl.O;  I rnaihlanjuiagel ink@sasktel.net 


Dan  Anstett 

My  experiences 
with  Scarboro 
Missions  were  life 
changing.  Seeing  the 
First  World  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the 
Third  World  in  Chia- 
pas, Mexico,  25  years 
ago  continues  to  affect 
me  today. 

Returning  to  Cana- 
da, I became  an 
activist  in  peace  and 
solidarity  groups,  and 
worked  full-time  at 
Fred  Victor  Mission 
men's  shelter.  I then  took  a year  off  and  worked  with 
Peace  Brigades  International  in  Guatemala,  supporting 
the  relatives  of  disappeared  persons.  Heading  back  to 
Canada,  I stopped  in  Mexico  to  attend  a conference  on 
Central  America,  and  there  met  my  wife,  Sandra,  a 
Guatemalan  involved  with  similar  work. 

Back  in  Toronto,  I returned  to  work  with  the  home- 
less and  began  volunteer  work  with  Central  American 
refugees.  This  eventually  led  to  a position  with  the 
Quaker  Refugee  Committee,  which  in  turn  got  me 
involved  with  starting  a new  agency  called  the 
Refugee  Information  Centre.  From  there  I began  work- 
ing with  the  City  of  Toronto  Family  Residence  Shelter, 
assisting  in  various  capacities  with  homeless  and 
refugee  families. 

For  the  past  five  years  I have  come  full  circle  and 
am  now  managing  two  city  shelter  programs  for  sin- 
gle men;  one  program  is  for  seniors  and  the  other  for 
survivors  of  the  mental  health  system. 

For  more  than  15  years  now,  I have  assisted  Scar- 
boro Missions'  lay  formation  program  by  coordinating 
volunteer  placements  for  lay  candidates  at  shelters 
and  in  other  ministries  to  people  on  the  margins  in 
Toronto.  I also  enjoy  attending  alumni  gatherings  and 
other  events  that  allow  my  family  and  me  to  retain 
connections  with  the  Scarboro  community. 

These  various  work  and  volunteer  experiences  all 
have  a connection  to  the  charism  of  mission  first 
instilled  in  me  25  years  ago  by  Scarboro  Missions. °° 
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Rosina  Bisci 

I thank  Scarboro  Missions  for  asking 
the  question,  "Where  are  they  now?" 
It's  a question  that  I often  ask  of  myself. 

I went  to  Carabayllo,  Peru,  22  years 
ago  and  stayed  for  four  years.  Though  I 
returned  to  Canada  after  that,  I never 
really  settled  down  here.  I live  with  a 
great  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  that  I 
experience  in  my  life,  extremely  con- 
scious of  the  inequalities  that  exist  in 
our  country  and  our  world.  There  is 
also  a yearning  within  that  does  not 
allow  me  to  settle  down.  It  is  a yearning 
that  moves  me  to  do  my  part — to  give, 
to  speak  out,  to  get  involved,  to  listen 
and  respond,  sometimes  to  quietly  and 
expectantly  wait. 


My  husband  Alan  and  I,  daughter 
Sara,  and  recently  my  mother,  live  in 
Port  Robinson  in  the  Niagara  Region  of 
Ontario.  I teach  Grade  One  at  St.  Patrick 
School  in  Niagara  Falls  and  I love  my 
work.  As  a family,  we  have  time  and 
again  allowed  ourselves  to  be  "unset- 
tled" by  the  people  and  the  world 
around  us.  And  time  and  again  I have 
marveled  at  how  God's  creative  Spirit 
both  stirs  and  stills  the  waters.oo 


Helen  Harrington-Gaspar  with  her  husband  Fred  and 
daughters  Innah  and  Julia. 


Helen  Harrington-Gaspar 

Leaving  my  home  in  Halifax  to  join  Scarboro's  lay  mission  pro- 
gram in  1983  was  the  beginning  of  a wonderful  life-changing 
adventure.  I was  sent  to  live  and  work  in  the  Philippines  and  in  1988 
I married  Fred  Gaspar,  a Filipino  development  worker. 

Fred  and  I moved  to  Canada  in  1990  to  be  near  my  family  and 
within  the  next  two  years  our  daughters,  Innah  and  Julia,  were  born. 
In  those  early  years,  a desire  to  pursue  our  mutual  commitment  to 
issues  of  social  justice  and  international  development  led  us  to  our 
local  Development  & Peace  (D&P)  office,  working  at  the  parish  and 
diocesan  levels.  We  have  welcomed  many  D&P  visitors  to  our 
home,  sharing  hospitality,  solidarity  and  friendship  with  people 
from  such  places  as  Kenya,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  South 
Africa  and  Nigeria.  Fred  and  I are  also  involved  in  our  parish 
Refugee  Sponsorship  Committee,  which,  through  fundraising  and 
education,  is  working  towards  the  goal  of  sponsoring  a refugee  fami- 
ly- 

In  1991  we  participated  in  a Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  consultation  on  Canadian  foreign  policy  in  the  Philippines. 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  who  has  served  many  years  in  the 
Philippines,  joined  our  delegation  to  the  conference  and  gave  a pas- 
sionate plea  for  the  Filipino  people.  As  a result  of  this  consultation, 
the  Canadian  government  made  positive  changes.  What  a super 
feeling  to  see  that  together  we  can  make  a difference  in  the  world. 

We  had  that  same  feeling  when  we  became  involved  in  organizing 
the  People's  Summit  in  Halifax,  held  to  coincide  with  the  G7  Summit 
of  world  leaders  there  in  1995. 

In  our  first  years  back  in  Canada,  I worked  with  a local  office  in 
Halifax  giving  briefing  sessions  to  development  workers  going  to 
the  Philippines.  I helped  prepare  participants  for  their  entry  into  the 
country  that  had  given  me  so  much. 

In  an  attempt  to  instill  a love  and  appreciation  for  their  Filipino 
roots,  we  involved  our  daughters  in  the  Filipino  Association  of  Nova 
Scotia.  As  members  of  the  local  Filipino  dance  group,  they  perform 
at  the  annual  multicultural  festival  on  the  city's  waterfront,  and  at 
other  events.  We  have  encouraged  Innah  and  Julia  to  become 
involved  in  the  world  around  them  and  to  be  active  participants  in 
shaping  the  future. 

Life  is  a journey.  You  never  know  where  it  will  lead,  but  when 
you  stop  along  the  way  to  glance  back,  it  is  a fortunate  person  who 
glimpses  the  touch  of  God's  grace  in  the  hills  and  valleys.  My  years 
with  Scarboro  Missions  were  such  times  of  grace  and  I remain  truly 
grateful  to  the  priests  and  lay  missioners  whom  I was  privileged  to 
walk  with  on  my  journey.oo 
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Lorraine  Reaume,  O.P. 

The  eventful  life  I lived  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner  has 
continued.  After  I left  Scarboro 
Missions,  I moved  to  the  United 
States  to  join  the  Adrian  Domini- 
can Sisters.  My  training  included 
a year  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  a year 
in  St.  Louis,  and  a study  year  in 
Chicago.  I made  my 
first  profession  of 
vows  in  the  summer 
of  2000  and  served  as 
a campus  minister  for 
three  years. 

In  the  Dominican 
spirit  of  study,  I have 
returned  to  school  and 
am  currently  pursuing 
two  degrees,  a Master  of  Divinity 
and  a Master  of  Theology.  As  part 
of  this  program,  I am  currently 
doing  a summer  unit  in  Clinical 
Pastoral  Education,  learning  to  be 
a chaplain  and  pastoral  minister. 

I look  forward  to  continuing 
my  education  and  being  led  by 
our  mysterious  God  into  yet 
another  interesting  and  challeng- 
ing ministry.  I try  to  carry  the 
missionary  spirit  wherever  I go, 
striving  to  be  open  to  dialogue,  to 
mutual  learning  and  to  spotting 
and  naming  the  seeds  of  the  reign 
of  God,  and  I always  hold  the 
people  and  charism  of  Scarboro 
Missions  in  my  heart.°° 

As  a Scarboro  lay  missioner, 
Lorraine  Reaume  walked  with  the 
people  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  She  also 
served  in  Canada,  coordinating  Scar- 
boro's  lay  program. 


PYarn  and 

plastic  beads 

By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 

our  world  is  one 

Made  up  of  jewellery  of  yarn  and  plastic  beads 
Mine,  the  one  of  carat  gold  and  seawater  pearls 

Your  world  is  one 
Where  you  struggle  for  daily  bread 
Mine,  the  one  where  crumbs  are  thrown  to  the  dogs 

Your  world  is  one 

Of  charity  bazaar  and  begged  clothing 
Mine,  the  one  of  Gap  and  Calvin  Klein 

We  live  on  the  same  Earth 

but  not  in  the  same  world 

How  to  bridge  the  two 

How  to  balance  this  inequality,  this  injustice 

Courage  on  your  part  to  challenge  me  and  us 

Of  the  gold  and  pearls  world 

Courage  on  my  part  to  admit  the  wrong 

And  let  go  of  the  excess  comfort,  position  and  power 

Courage  to  align  us  both  more  fairly 

With  food  enough  for  all 

Mary  Anne  O'Connor  got  the  inspiration  for  this  poem  while  travelling  on  a 
city  bus  in  Mexico  and  watching  a woman  and  her  child  trying  to  sell  items 
on  the  street.  As  a Scarboro  lay  missioner  from  1990  to  1998,  Mary  Anne 
served  in  the  Philippines,  Brazil  and  in  Canada.  Now  in  Mexico,  she  writes, 
"I  am  working  in  a school  teaching  curriculum  in  English  to  Grade  One 
students.  I also  volunteer  at  a house  for  young  girls,  two  to  13  years  of  age, 
whose  parents  are  imprisoned.  The  house  is  run  by  the  local  diocese  and  l go 
there  together  with  two  other  teacher  friends  to  teach  English  as  well  as  just 
to  have  fun,  dancing  and  singing  in  Spanish  and  English.'' 
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Danny  Gillis  with  his  sons  Abe 
(left)  and  Sam.  2001. 


Danny  Gillis 

The  year  1984  will  always  demarcate  for  me  the 
change  from  one  vision  of  the  world  to  another.  It 
was  in  January  of  that  year  that  I entered  Scarboro's 
lay  missioner  formation  program.  Change  came  not 
just  from  lived  experience,  such  as  the  years  I spent 
with  Scarboro  Missions  in  the  Philippines,  but  from 

absorbing  new 
ideas  and  new 
perspectives  and 
applying  these  to 
the  suffering  of  the 
poor  in  the  world. 

For  instance,  I 
remember  walking 
through  the  streets 
of  Toronto  talking 
with  my  classmate 
Armella  Sonntag 
about  liberation 
theology  and  the 
implications  of 
Christ's  option  for 
the  poor.  It  seemed 

to  us  to  make  all  the  difference.  The  option  for  the 
poor  forced  us  to  take  sides.  As  South  African  theolo- 
gian Albert  Nolan  points  out,  in  situations  of  suffer- 
ing and  conflict  sometimes  "one  side  is  right  and  the 
other  wrong,  one  side  is  being  unjust  and  oppressive 
and  the  other  is  suffering  injustice  and  oppression.  In 
such  a case,  not  taking  sides  would  be  quite  wrong." 
This  kind  of  analysis  helped  me  to  make  sense  of  the 
situations  I encountered  in  the  Philippines. 

I've  tried  to  apply  this  perspective  in  my  time  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner  and  subsequently  in  the  10 
years  I've  worked  as  an  education  coordinator  with 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace.  When  studying  situations  of  injus- 
tice, which  I often  do  in  my  work,  I don't  believe  we 
are  called  to  neutrality.  We  are  called  to  take  sides,  as 
Jesus  did,  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  We  are 
called  to  identify  sin  not  as  bad  personal  choices,  but 
more  importantly  as  participation  in  systemic  injus- 
tices that  exclude  people  from  the  fuller  life  God 
promised  them.oo 


Sonia  and  Merv  Michalyshen 


Sonia  and  Merv  Michalyshen  were  assigned  to 

work  in  Malawi,  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world.  Merv  worked  as  a schoolteacher,  friend  and 
confidant  to  140  young  men  at  the  local  minor  semi- 
nary and  secondary  school.  Sonia,  a nurse,  worked  at 
a health  clinic.  She  also  helped  develop  an  HIV/ AIDS 
awareness  program  funded  by  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  (CIDA)  in  the  northern 
district  of  Rumphi.  Before  returning  to  Canada,  Sonia 
trained  local  volunteers  to  take  over  the  project, 
which  continues  to 
expand  its  services  in 
the  district. 

Back  in  Winnipeg, 

Sonia  and  Merv  began 
the  difficult  process  of 
readjusting  to  Canadian 
life.  The  people  of 
Malawi,  "the  warm 
heart  of  Africa," 
remained  in  their  blood.  This  led  to  a commitment  to 
continuing  the  service  of  mission.  Recalling  her  expe- 
rience in  Malawi  and  the  lack  of  the  most  basic  med- 
ical necessities,  Sonia,  along  with  a nursing  colleague, 
founded  International  HOPE  Inc.  This  volunteer  orga- 
nization collects  valuable  medical  supplies  unwanted 
by  Canadian  hospitals  and  ships  them  to  developing 
countries. 

Although  Malawi  was  the  first  to  receive  supplies. 
International  HOPE  now  partners  with  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Canadian  Food  for  Children 
to  send  containers  of  medical  supplies  to  several 
developing  countries.  Sonia  and  Merv  are  proud  to  be 
part  of  this  expanding  volunteer  organization. 

Merv  is  also  writing  a book  that  is  greatly  motivat- 
ed by  his  experiences  of  cross-cultural  mission  in 
Malawi.  The  book  is  into  its  final  stages  and  may  be 
published  in  2005. 

Despite  their  busy  schedule,  Merv  and  Sonia  enjoy 
winter  curling,  and  spending  time  with  family  and 
friends.  Their  biggest  pride  and  joy  are  their  four 
granddaughters,  two  of  whom  were  born  while  they 
were  in  Malawi. 

Today  Sonia  and  Merv  continue  to  promote  Scar- 
boro Missions  in  their  parish  and  region,  inviting 
others  to  experience  the  incredible  journey  of  overseas 
mission.  Their  involvement  with  Scarboro  Missions 
was  a life-changing  experience  for  which  they  are 
immensely  grateful.  The  lessons  of  the  Beatitudes 
have  taken  on  a real  meaning.  Realizing  their  role  in 
life  is  to  respond  to  God's  mandate  to  serve  the  mar- 
ginalized, Sonia  and  Merv  dream  of  one  day  return- 
ing to  overseas  mission.°° 
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Do  you  have  the  heart,  energy  and  joy  to  serve  God’s  people? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us. 

We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay  missioners  who 
celebrate  God’s  presence,  as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among 
people  of  all  faiths,  cultures  and  traditions.  To  witness  to  the 
person  and  mission  of  Christ  today,  we  seek  young  men  who 
are  prayerful,  creative  and  open  to  adventure. 

If  you  have  these  qualities,  we  will  challenge  you  to 
discover  the  heart  and  face  of  God  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  Serving  in  faith  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in  a 
mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 

Will  you  put  out  into  the  deep  with  us?  Then  call  us  today. 


Contact  Fr.  Mike  Traher  1-800-260-4815  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  John  Carten 
Councillor 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Dear  friend, 
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Greetings  from  Scarboro  Missions  and  a very  blessed 
Christmas  to  you,  your  family  and  friends. 

Soon  we  will  begin  a new  year,  a year  in  which  the  Unitec 
launches  its  “Decade  for  action:  Water  for  Life " dedicated  to  an  appreciate 
water  and  our  stewardship  of  water  as  a vital  resource  for  all  life  onTTarthr-rne 
theme  of  our  calendar  for  2005  invites  you  to  reflect  on  water  as  God's  gift;  its 
importance,  and  our  work  as  a global  community  in  preserving  it  and  ensuring 
its  just  distribution. 

Our  very  life  is  a gift  from  God.  What  we  do  with  our  lives  is  our  gift  to 
God.  What  we  do  with  God's  creation  should  also  reflect  our  gratitude.  This 
gratitude  for  the  gift  of  water  is  best  shown  in  our  respect  and  care  for  that 
which  sustains  and  renews  life,  both  for  ourselves  and  future  generations. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  pointed  out  that,  “water  is  a vital  element  essential 
to  survival;  thus  everyone  has  a right  to  its  rational  use."  To  protect  the 
environment  and  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  creation,  “demands  the  collaboration 
of  all  people  of  good  will  with  the  government  institutions  so  as  to  ensure  the 
effective  protection  of  the  environment,  understood  as  a gift  from  God." 

Water  also  has  deep  religious  significance.  Water  at  our  Baptism  is  a sign 
of  our  initiation  into  discipleship  and  our  commitment  to  live  as  priest,  prophet 
and  king.  We  celebrate  our  priesthood  in  giving  thanks  for  God's  gifts.  As 
prophets,  we  are  called  to  protect  these  gifts.  Kingship  reminds  us  of  the  dignity 
of  all  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  that  all  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  gifts  of 
creation. 

Water  was  also  used  by  Jesus  as  a sign  of  discipleship.  He  washed  the  feet 
of  his  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper  to  teach  us  that  our  lives,  too,  are  to  be  at  the 
service  of  others:  “For  I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food;  I was  thirsty  and 
you  gave  me  drink... insofar  as  you  did  it  to  the  least  of  these,  you  did  it  to  me" 
(Matthew  26). 

This  Christmas,  as  we  celebrate  the  living  water  of  Jesus,  we  pray  that  we 
may  grow  in  our  appreciation  and  care  of  God's  gift  of  water,  essential  for  life. 

On  behalf  of  all  Scarboro  missioners,  we  thank  you  for  your  continued 
generosity  to  us.  May  all  of  us  be  living  water,  reflecting  God's  incredible  love 
for  all  peoples  and  cultures. 

Scarboro  Missions  Genera / Council 
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Christmas 

Appeal 


ENVELOPE  INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

You  are  our  partner  in  mission, 
walking  with  us  as  we  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember  us 
with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 


Volume  85,  Number  7 
November  /December  2004 

Publisher:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Editor/  Designer:  Kathy  VanLoon 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's 
initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in 
the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  seven  issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address  all 
inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4.  Tel:  (416)  261-7135; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

EmaihGenrrnf:  infok'scarboromissions.ca 

Magazine:  sfmmagC^scarboromissions.ca 
Subscriptions:  mid<P'scarboromissions.ca 

Subscriptions:  1 vr/$8;  2 yrs/$15;  3 yrs/$22 

Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail 
Registration  Number  9984)  from  Toronto  East 
L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  On.  Return  postage 
guaranteed.  ISSN  0700-6802 

Front  cover:  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

Credit:  John  Carten,  SFM 

Back  cover:  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Mary 

Olenick,  Malawi.  Credit:  Mike  Traher,  SFM 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they  pro- 
vide you  with  a very  good  rate  of  income 
for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at  5.85% 
and,  depending  on  your  age,  can  give  as 
much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift 

Annuity  brochure  explaining  more  about  Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities, 

contact:  Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4,  Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


ORDER  EXTRA  COPIES  OF  THIS  CALENDAR 

Order  additional  copies  of  this  calendar  to  give  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  members  of  your  parish  or  school;  ) 

or  to  friends  and  loved  ones. 

1 to  99  copies  @ $1.00  each 
100  to  199  copies  @ $ .90  each  POSTAGE 

200  to  299  copies  @ $ .80  each  EXTRA 

Over  300  copies  @ $ .70  each 
Contact  us  with  your  order  today  for  quick  delivery! 

You  will  receive  an  invoice  with  your  shipment. 


Gift  subscriptions 


This  Christmas  give  the  gift  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
In  it  we  share  our  experience  of  God's  presence  in 
the  world,  in  the  beauty  of  other  cultures  and 
peoples,  in  the  thirst  for  a just  and  peaceful 
world,  in  the  dignity  of  all  creation. 


1 year  sub 

2 year  sub 

3 year  sub 


$ 8.00 
$15.00 
$22.00 


SIX  ISSUES  PLUS 
THE  CALENDAR 


Overseas  subscriptions 
please  add  $5.00  to  help  with 
postage  costs.  Thank  you! 

Contact  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 

MIM  1M4.  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 
Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 
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The  bible  speaks  of  living  waters,  of  becoming  a fountain  of  living  water,  of  longing  for 
running  water,  an4  of  justice  flowing  as  a mighty  river.  Yet,  how  can  anyone  speak  about  the 
'waters  of  life'  if  these  waters  can  no  longer  sustain  life?  Without  water  everything  4 ies. " 

(Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  "You  love  all  that  exists...  all  things  are  Yours,  Cod,  lover  of  life",  2003 ) 
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Saturday 

LO 

12 

19 

• St.  Joseph  (patron  of 
Canada) 

26 

• Holy  Saturday 

4 "Of  all  the  social  and  natural  resource  crises  we 
liumans  face,  the  water  crisis  is  the  one  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  survival  and  that  of  our  planet  Earth." 
(UN  World  Water  Development  Report,  "Water  for  People, 
Water  for  Life") 

Or  Vll\v^'  A Canadian  organization  of  Catholic  missioners  serving  in  China,  Canada,  Malawi,  Thailand,  TA  K A 1 ■ gt 

1 O VIaVVw  Japan,  Philippines,  Panama,  Brazil,  Guyana,  Ecuador,  Bahamas,  Dominican  Republic  %/|  ZA  |C  1 

2685  Klngston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4;  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815  1 T Hill 

Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  info@scarboromissions.ca;  www.scarboromissions.ca 

Friday 

4 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 

11 

18 

25 

• Good  Friday,  The  Crucifixion 

• Annunciation  (Julian  calendar) 

• Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
founded  (1949) 

Thursday 

co 

10  • 

17 

• St.  Patrick's  Day 

• Alternative  World  Water  Forum 
(to  March  20),  Geneva 

24 

• Holy  Thursday,  The  Last  Supper 

• 25th  anniversary  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero's  martyrdom 
(El  Salvador,  1980) 

31 

Wednesday 

CN 

16 

23 

30 

Q 

Tuesday 

rH 

8 

• International  Women’s  Day 

15 

22 

• World  Water  Day  (UN) 
Launch  of  the  International 
Decade  for  Action: 

Witter  for  Life  (to  2015) 

29 

Monday 

April 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

14 

21 

28 

• Easter  Monday 

Sunday 

February 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28 

6 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Lent 

13 

• 5th  Sunday  of  Lent 

• Third  World  Solidarity  Day 
(Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for 
Development  & Peace) 

20 

• Palm  Sunday 

27 

• Easter  Sunday 
The  Resurrection 

W^ter  is  3 vit^l  element  essential  to  su nviv^ I ; thus,  everyone  h^s  3 right  to  it... Its  r^tion^l  use  in 
solidarity  d|em3nd|5  the  collaboration  of  3II  people  of  goo4  will  with  the  government  institu- 
tions to  ensure  the  effective  protection  of the  environment,  uncjerstoocj  35  3 gift  from  Gocj. 

(Pope  John  Paul  II,  message  to  the  Brazilian  Bishops  on  their  2004  Lenten  campaign,  "Water,  Source  of  Life") 
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Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 

(Corpus  Christi)  • St.  Joan  of  Arc  • The  Visitation  of  Mary 


"Let  me  sgy  this  before 
rgin  becomes  3 utility 


(Thomas  Merton) 
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Saturday 

11 

18 

25 

The  average  Canadian  family  uses  350  litres  of 
water  a day.  In  Africa,  the  average  is  20  litres  and  in 
Europe,  165  litres. 

In  Canada,  60%  of  home  water  use  occurs  in 
bathrooms.  Toilets  are  the  greatest  water  users. 

One  lawn  sprinkler  spraying  19  litres  per  minute 
uses  50%  more  water  in  one  hour  than  10  toilet 
flushes,  two  five-minute  showers,  two  dishwasher  loads 
and  a full  load  of  laundry.  (Environment  Canada) 

Friday 

3 

• Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

10 

17 

24 

• St.  Jean  Baptiste  (Quebec) 

Thursday 

Cs| 

16 

23 

30 

Wednesday 

rH 

QO 

15 

22 

• 40th  anniversary  of  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Arthur 
MacKinnon's  martyrdom 
(Dominican  Republic,  1965) 

29 

• Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Apostles 

2 

Tuesday 

July 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

1^ 

14 

21 

• First  Nations 
Solidarity  Day  (Canada) 

28 

Monday 

May 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 

• 

KD 

13 

20 

27 

Sunday 

5 

• St.  Boniface 

12 

19 

• Father’s  Day 

26 

: | • 60th  anniversary  of  the 

1 signing  of  the  United 

! Nations  Charter 
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Friday 

16 

23 

Thursday 

8 

•Birth  of  Mary 

• UN  Millennium  Development 
Goals  conference;  New  York 
(to  September  10) 

15 

• Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 

22 

29 

Wednesday 

October 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

14 

• Triumph  of  the  Cross 

21 

• St.  Matthew,  Apostle  and 
Evangelist 

• International  Day  of  Peace  (UN) 

28 

^ ') 

Tuesday 

August 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 

^sD 

13 

20 

• Sts.  Andrew  Kim  Taegon, 

Paul  Chong  Hasang  and 
companions  (Korean  martyrs) 

27 

•St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

Monday 

4 Water  education  is  recognized  as  a strategic 
entry  point  to  developing  a new  ethic  for  water 
governance  and,  in  Africa  for  example,  many  coun- 
tries are  introducing  water  topics  to  their  school 
curricula.  (UN  World  Water  Development  Report, 
"Water  for  People,  Water  for  Life") 

5 

• Labour  Day 

12 

19 

26 

• Canadian  Martyrs,  Sts.  John 
de  Brebeuf,  Isaac  Jogues  and 
companions,  Jesuits 

Sunday 

11 

18  71 

25 

Praise  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  water,  which  is  very  serviceable  to  us 

and  humble  and  precious  and  clean." 

(St  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  Canticle  of  the  Sun) 
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Saturday 

1 

• St.  Theresa  of  the 
Child  Jesus 

(patroness  of  missions) 

oo 

15 

22 

29 

Friday 

November 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

14 

21 

28 

• Sts.  Simon  and  Jude, 
Apostles 

Thursday 

September 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 

'sD 

13 

• Yom  Kippur 
(Jewish  Day  of  Atonement) 

20 

27 
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Tuesday 

4 

•St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

• Ramadhan  (Islamic 
month  of  fasting  begins) 

• Rosh  Hashanah 
(Jewish  New  Year;  2 days) 

11 

18 

• St.  Luke  the  Evangelist 

25 

Monday 

• 
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31 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  POSTER 
PRESENTS  THE  GOLDEN 
RULE  IN  13  RELIGIONS 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions 
Actual  size  22"x29" 
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Order  from  Broughtons 
Religious  Books  & Gifts. 
Tel:  416-690-4777; 
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| Sunday 

CsJ 

16 

• Bl.  Marguerite  d'Youville, 
foundress,  Grey  Nuns 
of  Montreal 

23 

• Evangelization 
of  the  Nations 

30 
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Saturday 

l n 

12 

• Birth  of  Baha'u'llah, 
founder  of  tire  Baha'i  faith 

19 

26 

Water  regulates  the  Earth's  temperature. 

It  regulates  the  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
carries  nutrients  and  oxygen  to  cells,  cushions  joints, 
protects  organs  and  tissues,  and  removes  wastes. 

• 75%  of  the  human  brain  is  water  and  75%  of  a 
living  tree  is  water. 

Friday 

11 

• Remembrance  Day 

18 

25 

Thursday 

3 

• St.  Martin  de  Porres  (Peru) 

• Eid  al-Fitr  (Islamic  festival 
of  the  Breaking  of  the  Fast; 
the  end  of  Ramadhan) 

24 
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Wednesday 

2 • 

• All  Souls 

Iliii 

% 8 i z 2 

fern 

16 

23 

30 

• S.  Andrew  the  Apostle 

Tuesday 

1 

• Solemnity  of  All  Saints 

• Divvali  (Hindu  Festival 
of  Lights) 

QO 

15 

22 

29 

Monday 

December 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 
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! Sunday 

October 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

13 

20 

• Christ  the  King 

27 

• 1st  Sunday  of  Advent 
(Cycle  B) 

The  Spirit  and  the  bridle  say,  'Come7... Let  everyone  who  is  thirsty 
Let  anyone  who  wishes  take  the  water  of  life  as  a gift.7' 
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Serving  In  Faith 
Guided  by  the  Spirit 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  Ml M 1M4 
Tel:  416 -261-7135 
Toll-free:  1 - 800  - 260-4815 
Fax:416  - 261-0820 
mid@scarboromissions.ca 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and  experience 
to  witness  to  God's  love,  justice  and  peace 
for  the  world?  Do  you  think  you  hear  the 
call  to  serve  as  a Lay  Missionary? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us.  We 
are  a society  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay 
missioners  who  celebrate  God’s  presence, 
as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among 
people  of  all  faiths,  cultures  and  traditions. 

Lay  missioners  can  be  men,  women, 
single  or  married  couples.  In  addition  to 
strength  and  a spirit  of  adventure,  they  feel 
the  desire  to  witness  to  the  person  and 
mission  of  Christ  today. 

If  you  have  these  qualities,  we  will 
challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the  Deep  with 
us.  Serving  in  faith  and  guided  by  the 
Spirit,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in  a 
mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 

Call  us  today. 

Will  you  put  out 
into  the  deep  with  us? 

Contact  John  Maclnnis 

1-800-260-4815 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 
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